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Solitude  Standing 


Kate  Zangrilli's  Cara  walks  to  the  stream  with  her  compan- 
ion, Solitude.  She  reads  poetry  to  her  companion  scribbled  in  the 
margins  of  her  Bio  notebook.  Nadia  Sarkis'  Sarah  yearns  after  the 
interstice  between  the  motive  in  action  and  the  action  itself.  When 
she  wanders  the  trails  that  lead  to  the  lake,  "there  is  solace  in  her 
body  smoothly  flowing  to  meet  the  sand,  quietly  listening  for  its 
testimony."  Zangrilli  and  Sarkis  write  about  young  women  who 
prefer  solitude,  women  who  do  not  feel  themselves  free  unless  they 
surrender  to  imagination  and  synaesthesia.  Zangrilli's  "One  Chair 
For  Solitude"  and  Sarkis  "She  thinks  in  split  infinitives"  are  the 
winners  of  the  Smitty  Prize  for  the  best  submissions  of  the  winter, 
and  they  are  included  here  in  the  spring  issue.  Both  stories  are  mu- 
sical etudes  on  the  distinction  between  being  alone  and  being  lonely. 
One  senses  that  both  Cara  and  Sarah  are  lonely  when  surrounded 
by  friends  and  family,  comfortably  alone  when  completely  isolated. 
This  striking  similarity  between  lives  that  are  not  so  similar  invites  a 
conversation  between  the  stories. 

In  "One  Chair,"  Cara  suffers  through  a  family  dinner  sabo- 
taged by  a  mothers  fatigue  and  self-pity,  a  fathers  indifference,  a 
brother's  inarticulate  anger,  and  the  implication  of  Cara's  own  needi- 
ness  manifest  in  her  sister's  desperate  attempt  to  be  like  her.  During 
the  dissonant  music  of  this  family's  quizzing  and  probing  of  itself, 
Elise  s  patent  leather  shoes  taps  Caras  knee,  teasing  at  Caras  memory 
like  an  awkward  tune  that  once  accompanied  the  pinning  up  of 
fifth-grade  curls.  Zangrilli  nicely  creates  an  oppressive  mood  around 
the  dinner  table.  Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  pressure  on  Caras 
inner  ear:  the  sound  of  a  fork  on  a  ceramic  plate;  the  rehearsal  of 
"rejoice"  in  Latin;  the  execution  of  "may"  rather  than  "can";  the 
sweet  sad  music  of  "one  special  boy";  the  merest  suggestion  of  nails 
on  a  chalkboard;  the  voices  of  the  mother  and  her  son  swimming  in 
"an  ocean  of  expletives  and  threats";  the  beat  of  "Hot  Steppa"  in  the 
background.  The  parents  pin  their  hopes  on  Albert  who  should  try 
out  for  Bye-Bye  Birdie,  who  should  learn  the  conjugation  of  verbs, 
who  should  eat  the  chicken  "sipping"  at  his  bowl  of  pastina,  but 


who  defies  his  mother's  attempt  to  mold  him  by  immersing  himself 
in,  fittingly  enough,  forensics.  Unfortunately,  Cara  does  not  ad- 
equately fill  up  the  space  left  at  the  table  when  her  mother  stops 
singing.  Instead,  she  imagines  the  awkward  and  apparently  regular 
litany  of  invitations  and  apologies  that  occasion  her  privacy.  Her 
friends  half  resent  her  reluctance  to  participate  in  their  coming  of 
age.  She  prefers  to  be  alone,  with  her  one  chair  for  Solitude,  a  phrase 
she  can  no  more  shake  than  her  sister's  adoration.  The  act  of  her 
imagination  seems  to  evaporate  her  family.  Imagining  a  walk  with 
Solitude  down  a  silhouette-coated  avenue,  Cara  finds  the  sounds 
she  so  craves:  "a  lazy  but  intriguing  baby  stream,  green  and  blue  at 
turns,  boiling  in  little  pools  before  spilling  down."  Is  Cara  this  stream, 
speckled  as  she  is  in  the  shifting  light  of  a  pine-latticed  sky?  Ironi- 
cally, her  own  voice  breaks  the  reverie.  The  family  has  left  the  table. 
The  question,  "May  I  be  excused?"  resonates  in  the  empty  kitchen. 

Nadia's  Sarah  asks  the  same  question.  Between  the  wanting 
to  walk  along  the  ravine  behind  her  house  and  the  actually  walking 
are  "her  admonishing  mother,  clouds  fat  with  rain,  her  vinegar 
mood."  That  Sarah  thinks  in  split  infinitives  defines  the  parameters 
of  her  experience:  she  luxuriates  in  the  intention  itself  that  makes 
the  impending  gesture  unreservedly  hers,  but  the  tempting  suspen- 
sion of  action  itself  can  paralyze  her.  Solace  can  be  forgiving  for 
such  a  young  woman  who  seems  almost  to  crave  Keats'  leafy  bower: 

Twilight  approaching,  she  begins  to  walk.  The  action  initiated,  there  is 
solace  in  her  body  smoothly  flowing  to  meet  the  sand,  quiedy  listening 
for  its  testimony.  Her  ears  long  to  forget  the  sound  of  voices,  to  listen 
instead  for  lifeblood  as  it  courses  through  the  veins  of  leaves,  through 

the  throats  of  birds,  in  her  own  slow,  regular  breathing. 

Both  Sarah  and  Cara  find  expression  in  the  sleep  of  water.  As  with 
Cara,  however,  Sarah's  privacy  is  compromised.  "Faceless  men,  with- 
out shadows  in  neighborhood  ravines"  watch  the  trails  that  lead  to 
the  lake,  though  the  houses  turn  their  faces  toward  the  street.  Though 
the  swim  in  the  lake  seems  to  liberate  her  and  her  light  steps  across 
the  sandy  beach  barely  leave  prints,  thoughts  of  her  waiting  parents 
tug  at  her  consciousness  (the  undertow  pulling  away  her  worries 
earlier),  and  her  heels  "bite  the  sand." 

Having  anticipated  a  confrontation,  Nadia  offers  another;! 
encounter  with  infinitives  —  this  one  betraying  not  her  willingness] 
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to  sink  into  ravines  and  enjoy  "emotion's  lucidity,"  but  her  inability 
to  decide  —  in  which  she  is  "fixed  on  the  cusp  of  action." 
The  dogs  barking  brings  her  to  the  kitchen  where  she  discovers  one 
of  the  faceless  men  in  her  window.  Paralyzed,  "divorced  from  ac- 
tion," Sarah  realizes  only  later  that  she  was  frightened  by  someone 
much  like  herself,  a  solitary  man  whose  smile  was  a  "compassionate 
overture."  Surely,  the  smile  reflects  hers  earlier  in  the  summer  as 
she  once  revelled  in  her  privacy,  "allowing  her  not  to  analyze,  not  to 
consider,  but  to  slowly,  graciously  carelessly.  .  .smile,  emotion  trac- 
ing her  mouth."  Her  mother  has  warned  her  that  a  daughter  "should 
not  indulge  in  loneliness  for  fear  of  her  safety."  Searching  for  the 
mans  footprints  in  the  sand,  Sarah  has  discovered  that  solitude  is 
unsafe  though  the  criminal  elements  are  only  those  she  finds  on  her 
side  of  the  windowsill. 

What  are  infinitives  but  actions  to  which  no  one  has  given  a 
motive,  an  intention?  Splitting  the  infinitive,  Cara  and  Sarah  de- 
vote their  energies  to  acts  of  imagination.  Their  seeking  solitude 
and  allowing  their  senses  to  be  acted  upon  represent  their  essential 
gestures.  They  have  so  much  in  common.  Both  revel  in  the  sounds 
that  harmonize  with  their  own  breathing,  burdened  more  often  than 
not  with  elephant  ears.  Both  interrupt  their  own  solitude  in  empty 
kitchens.  Both  have  tenuous  relationships  with  their  families.  Both 
"darkly  feel,"  surrender  themselves  to  fancy.  Both  walk  towards  water. 

We  just  finished  talking  about  two  short  stories  by  Alice 
Munro  and  Ann  Beattie  in  my  English  200  class.  "Janus"  by  Beattie 
and  "Prue"  by  Munro  are  both  about  two  older  women  who  have 
poured  their  true  selves  into  the  smallest  containers,  a  cream-col- 
ored bowl  and  a  candy  tin,  respectively.  Frustrated  by  men  who 
would  press  them  into  proper  forms  suiting  their  own  callous  rea- 
sonableness, these  women  trap  themselves  in  a  professional  cheer- 
fulness that  ultimately  divorces  them  from  honest  action,  even  ex- 
pression. .  .save  for  the  secret  feeling  they  pour  into  their  own  pri- 
vacy. We  talked  about  how  Prue  and  Andrea,  the  protagonist  from 
"Janus,"  would  be  great  friends  if  they  had  the  courage  to  show 
their  true  selves  in  public.  Cara  and  Sarah  are  not  in  hiding  yet,  and 
I'd  like  to  think  that  they  would  someday  meet  and  come  to  know 
each  other.  But  that's  another  story. 
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******************** 


An  advisors  note:  three  Phillips  Academy  faculty  appear  in  this  is- 
sue. Noy  Holland,  one  of  our  writers  in  residence,  shares  a  short 
story.  Kelly  Flynn,  who  will  attend  the  prestigious  Iowa  Writers 
Workshop  next  year,  offers  a  sampling  of  her  work.  Lynne  Kelly, 
currently  on  sabbatical,  presents  three  poems  representing  some  of 
the  work  she  has  been  doing  this  year. 


Craig  Thorn 


IV 


One  Chair  For  Solitude 


The  scraping  and  scratching  of  the  tin  fork  against  the  ce- 
ramic plate  caused  Caras  teeth  to  grind  together  in  the  same  way 
they  always  did  when  children  dragged  their  fingernails  down  the 
blackboard.  Her  sister  heaved  out  another  breath  through  her  mouth, 
a  loud  grunt,  and  pounded  her  fork  onto  the  plate. 

"Want  some  more,  Elise?"  Her  father  asked. 

"Yeah.  Here."  She  indicated,  releasing  some  more  ceramic 
squeals  with  her  instrument.  Cara  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  7:58 
five  minutes  ago,  how  could  it  still  be  7:58? 

Elise  peeled  off  some  butter  from  her  knife  and  ground  it 
into  the  rice,  squishing  it  until  it  oozed  out  her  fingers.  She  began 
to  shovel  it  into  her  mouth  with  her  spoon,  the  candlelight  making 
the  grease  on  the  back  of  her  hand  shimmer  with  a  sloppy  kind  of 
iridescence.  She  sat  hunched  over  her  plate  kicking  around  her 
patent  leather  flats  under  the  table.  Cara  recognized  them;  she'd 
worn  them  in  the  fifth  grade  and  Elise,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  be 
like  her,  also  wore  them  in  the  fifth  grade.  Cara  felt  them  hit  her 
ankle  with  a  sporadic  rhythm,  she  began  to  count  the  number  of 
times  Elise  unconsciously  kicked  her. 

"So  Albert,  let  s  see  how  much  Latin  you  remember:  What 
form  of  speech  is,  'Latari'?"  Her  father  questioned  with  a  smile 
playing  at  the  corners  of  his  lips  by  which  gathered  little  smile 
wrinkles. 

"Generative?"  Albert  responded  earnestly. 
Her  father  smiled,  but  rolled  his  eyes.   "Try  again,  what 
does  Latari  mean?" 
"Rejoice." 

"So?"  His  mother  prompted. 

"Its  a  verb."  His  parents  made  sarcastic  expressions  of  sur- 
prise. They  laughed  a  little,  but  with  their  eyes,  they  teased, 
"Duuuhhh." 

"Its  an  adverb!"  Elise  cried  out. 

"Shut  up,  Elise."  The  mother  uttered  harshly. 

"What  else  are  we  having  for  dinner?"  Elise  began,  after 
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five  minutes  of  distributing  chicken. 

"What  is  this,  twenty  questions?  Shut  up,  Elise."  The 
mother  demanded  angrily. 

"God,  Mother,  she  just  asked  one!"  Albert  retorted. 

Cara  and  Albert  refused  the  chicken  sipping  at  their  bowls 
of  pastina.  The  mother  narrowed  her  green  eyes. 

"Good,  now  I  won't  have  to  feel  guilty  for  not  cooking  these 
family  dinners  every  night!  All  this  work  and  all  the  appreciation  I 
get... I  went  to  all  this  work  to  cook  something  healthy,  because 
you're  on  some  kind  of  health  kick,  your  latest  fad,  Cara,  and. ..you 
don't  even  eat  it!" 

"Oh,  is  chicken  healthy?"  Cara  responded  groggily. 

"Well,  don't  expect  another  family  dinner  out  of  me  for 
another  week!  If  this  is  the  way  you  want  to  behave,  fine  then!  Of 
course  all  of  this  pressure  is  put  upon  me  to  cook,  and  then  you 
wonder  why  I  don't  do  this  every  night!"  She  exclaimed,  raising 
with  shaking  hands  to  dump  the  remainder  of  Cara's  pastina  back 
into  the  pot. 

"May  I  be  excused?"  Cara  asked  her  father  with  the  me- 
chanical reflex  to  the  phrase  her  parents  ingrained  into  her  head 
years  before. 

"Yeah,  may.."  Her  brother  began. 

"No.  This  is  a  family  dinner.  We  don't  have  these  often..." 

"That's  for  damn  sure."  The  mother  interjected,  looking  up 
from  the  open  oven. 

The  mother  began  to  sing,  "One  boy,  one  special  boy... One 
boy  to  joke  with,  have  Coke  with..."  from  the  musical  Bye-Bye- 
Birdie.  Her  mother  had  sung  it  really  loud  in  the  morning  when 
she'd  gone  to  wake  up  Cara's  brother,  and  urged  him  after  a  few 
verses  to  audition  for  a  part.  Cara  noticed  immediately,  tears  sting- 
ing the  back  of  her  eyes,  that  her  mother's  voice  was  still  very,  very 
sweet. 

"So,  are  you  going  to  audition  for  "Bye-Bye-Birdie?  Who's 
putting  it  on?"  Cara  asked,  filling  up  the  empty  space  on  the  table 
very  inadequately  after  the  mother  stopped  singing. 

"Naw,  don't  got  the  time."  Cara's  brother  replied. 

"Oh!  You  don't  have  time  to  eat  at  family  dinners,  don't 
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have  time  to  do  anything!  All  you  do  is  sit  in  front  of  that 
goddammned  computer  and  play  that  stupid  game,  or  sit  in  front 
of  that  stupid  television!" 

"Oh  sure,  Mom.  Let's  see.  Tomorrow  I  have  forensics  until 
about  five,  Tuesday  I  have  Model  UN  until  the  same  time,  Wednes- 
day I  have  to  run,  Thursday  I  have  Forensics,  Saturday,  forensics  all 
day.  I  have  loads  of  time."  He  rejoined  sarcastically.  "Speaking  of 
time,  I'm  going  to  get  my  World  Cultures  Homework." 

"Sit  down!  You  haven't  been  excused!"  The  mother  yelled. 

"No!  Damn  you.  If  you  don't  shut  up..."  He  began  to 
convulse,  tears  of  frustration  and  anger  gathered  in  the  backs  of  his 
eyes. 

"Fred,  listen  to  him.  Aren't  you  going  to  say  something? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  anyway?  Making  me  put  up  with  all  of 
this  abuse,  and..."  . 

"If  you  don't  shut  up,  I'm  going  to  smack  you!  Do  you 
want  to  get  hit?"  Cara's  brother  interrupted.  "Fuck  this.  I'm  going 
to  get  my  homework." 

"Get  back  here,  you  little  sonofabitch!"  She  cried.  He  re- 
turned moments  later  with  his  books. 

"Bet  you  don't  have  dinners  like  this  at  Andover."  The  fa- 
ther laughingly  uttered  to  Cara. 

"Why  are  you  trying  to  bring  me  into  it?"  She  asked,  a  little 
frightened.  She  glanced  at  her  nails;  she'd  bitten  them  down  to  the 
quick,  and  painful  little  hangnails  and  bits  of  skin  began  to  throb  at 
their  ends.  Five  minutes,  and  her  hands  were  a  mess. 

The  voices  of  the  mother  and  her  son  swam  in  an  ocean  of 
expletives  and  threats. 

"Stop  it!"  Cara's  father  finally  yelled. 

"Why  do  you  always  yell  at  me?  We're  supposed  to  work  as 
a  team."  The  mother  retorted.. 

Cara's  brother  quickly  wiped  away  a  tear  and  yelled,  "Bitch!" 

"Shut  up  and  do  your  homework!"  The  father  cracked,  fi- 
nally raising  his  voice. 

Cara  stared  at  the  clock:  8:30.  This  time,  at  Andover,  she 
thought,  she'd  be  sitting  in  her  room  bent  over  her  desk  and  hell- 
bent on  finishing  the  end  of,  no  doubt,  another  wild  day  for  a  Greek 
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hero.  Her  mind  drifted  randomly.  She  smiled  down  at  her  clenched 
hands  as  they  relaxed.  Elise  kicked  her  again  and  began  to  scrape 
her  plate.  "Want  some  chicken,  Cara?"  The  Dad  asked  in  a  weary, 
low  voice. 

"No  thanks."  Cara  returned.  "I  just  got  back  from  running 
and  I'm  just  not  hungry.  I  appreciate  the  dinner  and  all,  its  just..." 
"I  didn't  say  anything!"  The  mother  defensively  spat. 
"I  know,  I  just  felt  that  you  were  entitled  to  an  explanation. 

I..." 

"I  didn't  say  a  word!"  The  mother  cried. 

Cara  watched  herself  in  her  mind's  eye  explaining  to  her 
friends,  that,  thanks,  but  she  couldn't  quite  make  it  to  Boston  that 
day,  and  it's  very  kind,  but,  no,  she  didn't  really  want  to  do  lunch, 
and  have  fun  at  the  dance,  but,  no,  she  really  didn't  plan  on  going. 
She  watched  them  wave  good-bye,  a  bit  angry  with  her,  after  argu- 
ing that  spending  all  day  with  your  homework  isn't  healthy,  that  it 
will  burn  her  out  by  the  end  of  the  term,  that  she  must  have  fun, 
that  she  won't  have  any  friends  if  she  keeps  this  up,  that  a  certain 
person  is  likely  to  be  at  the  dance,  that  they  really  are  going  to  go 
without  her,  etc.  Cara  smiled  warmly,  as  they  left.  She  really  did 
love  them,  but  eagerly  desired  to  pass  the  day  alone.  Of  course,  she 
tried,  but  soon  gave  up,  the  occupation  of  her  homework,  and  Soli- 
tude waited  patiently  beside  her.  One  chair  for  Solitude,1  she'd 
read,  and  the  phrase  stuck.  She  read  aloud  to  her  visitor  some  phrases 
of  poetry  scribbled  in  the  margin  of  her  Bio  notebook  before  slip- 
ping it  closed.  Together,  they  walked  down  the  silhouette  coated 
avenue,  the  canopy  of  pines  leaking  sunlight  on  her  head.  Solitude 
and  Cara  followed  the  meandering  journey  of  a  lazy  but  intriguing 
baby  stream,  green  and  blue  at  turns,  boiling  in  little  pools  before 
spilling  down.  The  reverie  shattered. 

"May  I  be  excused?"  She  inquired  again,  but,  looking  up, 
she  saw  that  everyone  left  the  table,  all  except  Elise,  who  rested  her 
head  on  her  plate  still  strewn  with  little  pieces  of  runaway,  butter- 
drowned  rice. 

Cara  ran  from  the  kitchen  and  shut  the  door  to  her  room. 
She  peeled  open  the  cover  of  the  novel,  and  within  five  minutes  her 

'Thoreau 
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mother  threw  open  the  door  and  stomped  in.  Cara  cringed.  The 
mother  banged  down  a  plant  on  the  windowsill  and  stomped  out. 
Cara  smiled  sadly.  It  wouldn't  be  home  without  at  least  one  tan- 
trum. 

While  staring  at  the  book,  but  not  really  seeing  the  words, 
Cara  thought  of  where  people  don't  drag  their  forks  across  their 
plates  (or  even  run  their  fingernails  down  the  chalkboard).  Five 
minutes  passed.  Her  sister  wandered  in  and  reclined  on  Cara's  other 
twin  bed.  "I'm  sleeping  in  here,  OK?"  Elise  whispered  quietly. 
Cara  didn't  have  the  heart  to  reply.  The  radio  in  her  brother's  room 
played  "Hot  Steppa"  loudly.  Her  mother  banged  in  another  plant. 

She  looked  wistfully  towards  the  chair  cleared  for  Solitude, 
the  visitor  who  never  came,  but  Cara  understood.  Some  things  put 
her  teeth  on  edge,  too. 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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"She  thinks  in  split  infinitives.. ." 


She  thinks  in  split  infinitives:  to  hastily  decide,  to  darkly 
feel:  it  is  there,  on  the  vague  cusp  of  action  that  emotion's  lucidity 
overwhelms  her. 

And  so  it  was,  when  Sarah  sat  down  among  the  elephant 
ears  to  scratch  the  cobwebs  off  her  face.  They  prickle  the  bridge  of 
her  nose.  Rubbing  her  face  pink,  the  girl  distracts  her  dog  from  the 
leaves  fanned  out  across  the  ravine.  He  smears  her,  and  the  itch  is 
gone.  Sarah  wants  to  continue  her  walk,  but  between  the  wanting 
and  the  walking  are  her  admonishing  mother,  clouds  fat  with  rain, 
her  vinegar  mood. 

Faceless  men,  without  shadows  in  neighborhood  ravines, 
infringe  upon  her  freedom  to  wander  the  trails  that  lead  to  the  lake. 

Sarahs  parents  fretfully  urge  her  she  must  walk  with  the  swarms, 

in  open,  safe  places.  A  daughter  should  not  indulge  in  loneliness  for 
fear  of  her  safety.  Sarah  defies  prudence,  but  then  at  the  last  minute 
takes  her  black  dog  along.  Twilight  approaching,  she  begins  to  walk. 
The  action  initiated,  there  is  solace  in  her  body  smoothly  flowing  to 
meet  the  sand,  quietly  listening  for  its  testimony.  Her  ears  long  to 
forget  the  sound  of  voices,  to  listen  instead  for  lifeblood  as  it  courses 
through  the  veins  of  leaves,  through  the  throats  of  birds,  in  her  own 
slow,  regular  breathing. 

The  trail  is  unfrequented,  and  her  mood  sweetened  by  the 
lazy  eyed  sun.  Houses  rise  on  either  side  of  the  deep  ravine,  but 
their  faces  are  turned  toward  the  street.  Sarah  ambles;  her  mind 
stretches  its  cramped  limbs.  She  can  smell  the  water,  the  undertow 
already  pulling  at  her  worries,  and  they  crumple  away  from  her. 
Allowing  her  not  to  analyze,  not  to  consider,  but  to  slowly,  gra- 
ciously, carelessly.  .  .smile,  emotion  tracing  her  mouth. 

Sarah  goes  swimming  with  her  dog,  although  the  suns  light 
is  diminished,  cloaked  by  a  stormy  sky.  The  cobwebs  clear.  She  swims 
out  farther  than  she  should,  but  her  strong  strokes  sustain  her.  Re- 
turning to  the  shore's  sandy  lip,  she  sits  and  watches  her  dog  frolic. 
He  paws  at  the  waves,  moves  with  them  as  they  flow  toward  Sarah. 
Inhaling  deeply,  her  body  warms,  the  numbness  of  water  ephem- 
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eral.  The  sky  requites  her  imprudence;  rain  rolls  off  her  lashes  into 
her  mouth.  She  calls  in  her  dog,  attaches  his  leash,  and  starts  to 
walk  again,  seamlessly,  gracefully.  Sarah  heads  for  home,  stepping 
so  lightly  her  feet  barely  leave  prints.  She  picks  up  her  pace,  worried 
that  she  wont  beat  the  sun  home  as  it  sinks  into  the  west.  She  hopes 
her  parents  won't  be  worried.  Even  alone,  others  tug  at  her  con- 
sciousness. Her  heels  bite  the  sand. 

Later  that  summer,  the  dog  ushers  Sarah  into  yet  another 
encounter  with  infinitives,  split  with  indecision.  She  is  watching 
television,  and  regretfully  parts  company  with  her  nights  compan- 
ion, laboring  up  the  stairs  to  see  why  her  dog  so  frantically  barks.  A 
stranger  is  looking  in  the  kitchen  window,  coolly  observing  the  tiled 
floor,  the  unfolded  laundry,  the  coat  thrown  over  a  misshapen  chair. 
He  smokes  a  cigarette,  and  smiles  as  he  stares  into  Sarahs  wide  eyes, 
her  mouth  stretching  wide  for  a  scream.  Fear  suffocates  the  scream, 
and  the  girl  feels  paralyzed,  although  in  retrospect  Sarah  recognizes 
the  smile  as  compassionate  overture.  She  is  fixed  on  the  cusp  of 
action,  pinned  and  sprawling.  She  finally  looks  away,  and  the  man 
stubs  his  cigarette  on  the  window  pane.  Then  darkness  swallows 
him  whole;  they  have  never  crossed  paths  since.  Locked  within  Sa- 
rah are  the  words  she  could  have  said,  the  wry  smile  she  could  have 
returned  him.  Fear  divorced  her  from  action,  and  lingers  on  her 
face  like  a  cobweb.  Like  her  mother  had  suggested,  Sarah  begins  to 
see  the  vulnerability  of  loneliness.  She  rubs  at  the  ash  on  the  win- 
dow, but  it  is  on  the  other  side. 

Although  she  cant  know,  Sarah  wonders  if  the  man  had 
gone  down  to  the  lake  before  he  approached  the  driveway  winding 
towards  her  door.  She  went  down  there  the  next  day,  eager  to  find 
his  trace,  but  there  were  no  cigarette  butts,  no  footprints.  This  only 
made  her  more  certain  that  he  had  been  there  though.  He  left  in 
order  to  smile  in  a  stranger's  window,  not  allowing  worries  to  drag 
his  heels  into  the  sand.  In  solitude,  the  man  found  completeness. 
Sarah  swims  into  the  water,  although  she's  forgotten  a  bathing  suit. 
Gathering  the  water  about  her,  she  swims  to  regain  her  loneliness. 


Nadia  Sarkis 
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The  Deal  with  Crews 


He  combs  his  hair  back  the  way  he  always  did.  After  all,  he 
has  a  bright  future.  He  reaches  into  his  pocket  and  pulls  out  a  quar- 
ter. 

"Heads  or  Tails,"  he  asks,  and  flips  it  into  the  air. 
"Tails,"  I  say. 

"Nah,  its  heads.  Maybe  that's  why  you're  always  losing, 
you're  always  picking  tails." 

All  this  while  waiting  in  line  at  the  coffee  place,  that's  all 
they  sell  there — coffee  stuff,  while  the  man  with  the  puffy  hair  takes 
orders  two  at  a  time. 

Colin  orders  a  cappucino,  and  then  adds  an  almond  biscotti. 
I  ask  for  a  water,  just  to  be  polite,  and  get  a  funny  look  from  the  guy 
with  the  hair.  I  bet  he  gets  a  lot  of  funny  looks,  with  the  hair  and 
all.  Anyway  he  brings  the  drinks,  me  my  water  and  Colin  his  coffee 
which  looks  a  lot  like  brown  water  with  suds  on  top.  We  sit  down  at 
a  small  marble  table,  and  Colin  dumps  in  the  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar  he  always  puts  into  his  coffee.  I  sit  there  saying  "cappucino" 
to  myself  and  feeling  very  artistic. 

"So  what  do  you  think,  Crews?" 

He  calls  me  Crews  because  that's  my  last  name,  Crews.  It's 
better  than  what  everyone  used  to  call  me,  Big  Dog.  They  called 
me  Big  Dog  even  though  I  didn't  even  remotely  think  of  myself  as  a 
big  dog.  Or  any  dog  at  all.  In  fact  I'm  a  pretty  small  guy. 

Colin's  question  hangs  in  the  air  like  a  belch.  An  artistic 
belch  maybe,  but  a  belch  all  the  same.  He  always  asks  me  that  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  think,"  and  I  can  never  answer  because  I  really 
don't  know  what  I  think.  So  I  just  sit  and  drink  my  water. 

Colin  leans  back  in  his  chair,  tipping  it  on  two  legs  and 
sipping  his  sugar  and  coffee.  Colin  had  it  all.  Colin  could  be  laid 
back.  Colin  had  the  college,  had  the  girlfriend,  had  the  grades.  He 
took  naps.  He  was  all  set.  You  could  just  see  it  as  he  sits  there  with 
his  coffee.  Colin  needed  his  sweatshirts  extra  large  for  sure,  but  no 
one  ever  called  Colin  a  big  dog. 

"So  Crews,  did  you  ask  that  girl  in  your  French  class  to  the 
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prom  yet?"  he  asks. 

Of  course  I  hadn't.  Last  night  I  had  spent  the  two  hours  it 
takes  me  to  get  pschyed  up  to  call  her,  but  by  then  it  was  after-hours 
and  my  phone  gave  me  that  uncooperative  signal  it  always  gives 
when  I  can't  use  the  phone.  It's  the  sound  I  always  get  after  I  ask  a 
girl  out  on  a  date  too,  her  eyes  just  send  me  that  busy,  no-way  sig- 
nal. 

"No,"  I  say. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  you're  waiting  for,  it's  coming  up, 
you  know." 

I  knew. 

"Just  go  for  it,"  he  continues,  "instead  of  waiting  for  some- 
thing bad  to  happen  the  way  you  always  do.  Pick  heads  for  once, 
will  you?" 

If  it  were  only  so  easy,  I  want  to  argue.  But  I  don't  think 
Colin  sees  it  that  way.  I  mean,  how  could  he? 

"What  do  you  like  about  Melissa,  anyway?"  he  asks. 

I  really  like  the  way  she  sits.  Not  her  act  of  sitting  down 
itself,  but  the  actual  way  she  sits.  I  sit  next  to  her  in  French  class, 
and  she  is  most  attractive  sitting  down,  it's  very  distracting.  This 
whole  sitting  thing  would  sound  ridiculous  to  Colin  though.  He'd 
definitely  like  her  hair  best.  I  guess  he'd  have  to  see  her  to  under- 
stand. 

"Oh  I  don't  know,  I  just  do,"  I  say  to  Colin. 

Colin  asks  me  for  fifty  cents  to  buy  another  biscotti,  but  it 
is  more  of  a  statement  than  a  question.  I  give  him  two  quarters 
from  my  pocket;  they  were  both  tails.  But  I  didn't  worry  too  much 
about  them  being  tails,  because  I  didn't  call  them  in  the  air,  anyway. 
We  all  learned  that  if  you  don't  call  the  toss  in  the  air,  it  doesn't 
count.  I  never  learned  why  it  doesn't  count,  or  even  one  reason  why 
it  shouldn't.  But  everyone  knows  you've  got  to  do  it  again. 

Colin  senses  a  lull  in  things,  and  being  Colin,  he  says, 
"Crews,  did  you  ever  think  about  cows?  I  mean,  what's  the  deal 
with  cows  anyway?  Cows,  they're  cows  .  .  .  mooo!" 

Colin  can  say  these  things.  If  I  said  that  people  would  prob- 
ably go  around  calling  me  Fat  Cow  for  months,  even  though  I'm 
really  a  small  guy. 
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Colin  goes  up  to  get  his  biscotti.  Then  two  girls  walk  in 
that  know  Colin.  They  go  over  to  him  at  the  counter  and  start 
talking.  I  sit  at  the  table,  playing  with  the  change  in  my  pocket  and 
talking  to  myself.  One  of  the  girls  looks  over  at  me,  probably  watch- 
ing me  play  with  my  change  and  talk  to  myself  and  wondering 
what's  the  deal  with  me.  Anyway  I  know  I  should  go  talk  to  her,  go 
tell  her  what  the  deal  was  with  me,  instead  of  sitting  here  and  think- 
ing about  the  back  of  my  quarters.  So  I  decide  I'd  change.  Just  like 
that.  I'd  call  heads. 

I  get  up  from  the  table  just  in  time  to  see  the  two  girls  walk- 
ing out  of  the  door,  waving  goodbye  to  Colin  as  they  did.  I  guess  I 
just  didn't  call  it  in  the  air.  Everybody  knows  what  that  means. 

That  night  Colin  was  lounging  around  my  room.  I  sat  up 
straight,  wringing  my  hands.  I  looked  at  the  phone  on  the  arm  of 
my  chair  like  it  was  about  to  bite  me.  If  Colin  had  been  a  dog,  he'd 
probably  want  to  bite  me  too,  that's  just  what  he  looked  like.  Colin 
had  been  trying  to  inspire  me  to  call  Melissa  for  who  knows  how 
long,  and  now  he  was  getting  pretty  tired  of  it  all.  I  don't  blame 
him,  I  was  being  very  tiresome  with  the  whole  thing. 

Finally  I  said,  "Alright,  alright,  I'll  call  her.  But  first  help 
me  make  a  list." 

"What  do  you  mean,  a  list?"  Colin  asked. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  list  of  things  to  talk  about  if  there  are 
any  silences  with  Melissa.  When  I'm  talking  to  a  girl,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  no  one's  saying  anything,  I  panic.  That's  the  main  thing 
with  me.  Silences  make  me  feel  like  a  big  dog. 

"A  list  of  things  to  talk  about  with  Melissa,"  I  told  Colin. 

"Oh,  man,"  Colin  sighed  as  he  shook  his  head.  He  got  his 
coat  and  left. 

So  I  wrote  in  on  the  top  of  notebook  paper,  "A  LIST  OF 
THINGS  TO  TALK  ABOUT  IN  CASE  OF  SILENCE,"  and 
dated  it,  1 1/6.  Then  I  took  a  breath  and  punched  her  number. 

Melissa  was  fine,  she  said.  She  sounded  really  surprised  that 
I  was  on  the  phone,  and  the  whole  time  I  half  expected  her  to  ask 
why  I  was  calling.  But  she  didn't,  though  I'm  sure  she  was  thinking! 
it.  Then  all  at  once  it  happened.  Just  before  we  were  talking,  then, 
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nothing. 

What  do  you  think? 
Silence. 

"Shit,"  I  thought  as  I  tried  to  read  the  first  item  on  my  list. 
"Shit,"  I  said,  but  this  time  out  loud  as  I  realized  I  couldn't  under- 
stand my  own  writing.  I  panicked.  I  knew  I  had  to  say  something, 
so  I  blurted  out,  "So  Melissa,  did  you  ever  think  about  cows  .  .  ." 

I  asked  Melissa  to  the  prom  the  next  day  because  I  didn't 
really  care  about  it  anymore.  And  besides,  my  Mom  told  me,  "You 
know  son,  they've  always  said,  'Even  dogs  get  the  day'.  That's  true, 
you  know." 

I  didn't,  but  I  went  up  to  her  at  lunch  anyway.  She  was 
sitting  again,  and  I  wish  Colin  could've  been  there  to  finally  see 
how  it  was  while  she  was  lapping  at  her  ice  cream.  I  asked  her  to  the 
prom.  She  said  no. 

"Just  like  that?"  I  pleaded. 

"Well,  Big  Dog,  what  did  you  think?" 

I  didn't  know  what  I  thought,  I  never  do.  But  my  mother 
always  told  me  never  to  be  cruel,  even  to  animals.  So  I  just  tucked 
my  tail  and  got  out  of  there. 

Colin  caught  me  on  the  way  out. 

"What's  going  up,  Crews?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said. 

I  told  him  all  about  the  whole  thing. 

"Well,  Crews,  you  can't  just  list  everything,  you  know.  But 
she  was  wrong  for  calling  you  Big  Dog,"  he  said. 

I  know  that  he's  right,  because  I'm  really  a  pretty  small  guy. 


Phil  Ciampa 
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How  to  Diffuse  a  Madman 


When  you  knock  his 
2  foot  kid  over, 
come  back,  apologize 
and  confuse  him 

When  he  tips  his  cup 
and  drops  his  golden  ambrosia, 
laugh,  smile,  step,  scream 
and  let  him  work  his  magic 

When  he  trips  don't  spit 

and  when  he  slips  don't  laugh 

and  when  he's  confused 

scoop  up  the  earth  and 

feed  it  to  him  while  his  2  foot  kid 

bleeds  &  cries. 


Willie  Glass 
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Figure  Drawing 


Delicate  toe  nails 

firmly  pressed  feet;  turning  red 

then  white, 

unshaven  calves  teasing  the 

eye  to  buttery  knees 

two  or  three  lines 

representing  curve 

muscle  and  blood  and  veins, 

now  molding  thigh  over 

graceful  thigh 

and  onward  to 

trembling  crotch,  crotch  that 

waits 

to  be  hidden, 

counting  the  minutes  of  each  pose, 
until  the  next  second,  until  the  next  pose 
stomach 

internal  wall  that  will  or  won't  or 

has  carried  a  child? 

or  maybe  wont 

but  could, 

fleshy  rosy  stomach, 

arches  to  beltless  waist. 

And  how  will  I  draw  the  breasts? 

They  are  not  simply 

lines  like  the  curves  that 

tell  about  the  hips. 

pink  and  light 

pink  to  almost  red 

shading,  until  lastly 

one  long  neck 

stretching  slowly  to 

the  paper's  edge: 

headless  woman. 

Sarah  Schorr 
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Jean  Toomer  s  Song 


To  sing  with  the  reapers, 

as  dusk  dusts  the  falling  sun. 

To  call  to  budding  cotton 

"Cotton  bales  are  the  fleecy  way 

Weary  sinners'  bare  feet  trod 

Softly,  softly  to  the  throne  of  God." 

Barefoot  and  walking  over  black-brown 

woven  reeds,  forming 

thick  carpets  of  roots; 

sweet  roots. 

To  feel 

the  deep  rooted  cane. 


Sarah  Schorr 
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You  Tiger,  Me  Tiger  lily 


(for  Bob  Dylan,  February  14,  1995) 


You  warm  bearded  stubble,  me  baby's  butt 

You  ring,  me  answer 

you  sixties  orange,  me  indigo 

you  sing,  me  listen 

you  tiger,  me  tiger  lily 

you  hunt  and  prey,  me  bud  and  wait 


Sara  Schorr 
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Brown  Penny 


Experience  thinks  that  to  love  this  man  would  be  every  bit 
as  fine  as  the  first  wild  shimmy  of  a  fall  is  fine  when  she  first  steps 
off  the  platform,  trapeze  in  hand,  her  body  hard  with  light. 

This  man  is  the  man  she  calls  Wild  Willy  Nilly  Hiccup,  and 
this  Wild  Willy  Nilly  Hiccup  drives  a  vee-fucking-eight,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  inches  of  displacement,  fucking  cubed,  and  they 
are  doing  ninety,  a  hundred,  a  hundred-aught-eight,  top-down  shot 
through  some  starless  night  with  every  last  thing  this  man  owns 
stashed  someplace  behind  them,  his  Fender  Twin  Reverb  amp  askew 
between  the  seats,  his  big  boots  that  buckle,  his  bowl  of  yellow 
beans — some  thousand  bangling,  jangling  things  Experience  knows 
not  of  and  Experience  says,  "Hey,  Hiccup?"  and  he  grins,  her  swal- 
lowing wind  as  she  speaks. 

Experience  thinks  she  should  tell  this  man  something  of 
her  life  before  him,  some  tale — from  before  this  starstruck  night — 
of  deception,  or  conceit,  or  neither,  for  even  as  she  speaks  she  for- 
gets which  tale,  the  words,  in  such  a  wind  as  this,  gone  lean  and 
strange  behind  them.  Above  them,  cats  have  been  hung  loud  from 
the  bent  knees  of  lamp  posts,  and  from  the  Fender  Twin  Reverb 
amp  begin  the  Rites  of  Spring.  These  rites  get  things  moving  some 
way  not  yet  moved  through  before:  the  scaf  wound  about 
Experience  s  head  rises  like  a  charmed  snake  off  her,  her  hair  blows 
long,  skirt  climbing  past  her  knees. 

"Hey,  Hiccup?  What  about  stars?"  she  says.  "What  about 
the  speed  of  light?  Because  didn't  there  used  to  be  stars,"  she  says, 
"on  such  a  clear  night  as  this,  and  did  there  not  used  to  be  traffic?" 

Experience  leans  from  the  seat  of  the  car,  the  butt-end  of 
her  cast-off  Camel  ajig  before  her  face,  and  says,  looking  out  over 
the  hood  of  the  car  into  the  bible  black  of  night,  "The  wind  must 
have  carried  them  off  while  I  stood  on  the  platform  waiting.  I  am 
waiting  now." 

But  this  Wild  Willy  Nilly  Hiccup  is  a  man  of  few  words 
and  Experience  a  woman  of  several,  a  woman  who  has  been  around 
to  know  that  some  nights  the  moon  stays  hid. 
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"Oh,  hang  me  one  fit  to  be  banished  to  for  banging  your 
skins  on  Sunday,"  she  says.  "Hang  me  a  new  blue  egg." 

She  dives,  the  first  wild  shimmy  past,  each  night  through  a 
loop  of  fire,  pale  arms  wide-flung.  She  says,  "I  don't  know  where 
you  hail  from,  Hiccup,  but  I  would  suck  the  Nile  from  thee.  I 
would  dine  from  between  thy  toes." 

But  Hiccups  toes  are  occupied  with  sorting  yellow  beans, 
constellating  on  the  dashboard  in  the  wettish,  reddish  glow. 

"I'm  serial,"  she  says. 

He  says,  Til  eat  you  in  the  morning." 

But  serious  is  what  she  means  and  Sirius  the  dog  star,  since 
cast  off  by  this  Hiccup,  gives  Experience  a  wink.  The  new  blue 
moon  of  an  egg  Hiccup  hangs,  while  out  of  his  dead  mother's  cookie 
jar,  with  ashes  he  scatters  the  night,  and  ashes  and  apricot  syrup 
stars  to  be  picked  from  the  sky  by  children.  With  his  hands,  Hic- 
cup learns  of  hillock  and  heath,  the  slick  thrill  of  the  scars  she  bears, 
the  precipice  of  bone — learns,  in  short,  of  the  dark  vow  that  waits 
beneath  Experience's  clothes. 

They  do  not  speak:  why  would  they? 

Shucked  by  the  wind  of  the  stocking  and  skirt,  Experience 
unshod  of  her  sequined  shoes,  laughs. 

The  old  women  have  plucked  their  chinds  and  the  cats  have 
gone  limp  from  the  lamp  posts  as  they  did  that  Paris  spring.  The 
Rites  of  Spring  are  over.  On  the  plain,  a  pink  hotel  sign  flashes: 
SLEEP  SLEEP  SLEEP.  The  junkies  drink  tea  in  the  ticket-takers 
booth  in  the  final  light,  the  struck  tents;  the  circus,  too,  is  over. 

Yet  know  that  while  the  living  curve  toward  sleep,  and  sleep 
however  sweetly,  Wild  Willy  Nilly  Hiccup  and  his  winded  lass  keep 
riding,  and  riding  without  the  human  night,  they  sing  like  flame  in 
the  sea. 


Noy  Holland 
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"Dinah  is  a  vixen. . 


Dinah  is  a  vixen,  which  is  frightening  to  those  who  recognize  it  as  a 
child  is  not  supposed  to  take  that  sort  of  hip  slung  stance,  and  it  is 
even  more  abrasive  her  unaware  gaze  and 
half  parted  lips. 

children  are  supposed  to  be  honest  and  sleepy 
She  has  merely  taken  to  runnng  until  the  sound  of  her  breathing 
releases  her  mind. 
Which  worries  her  mother. 

To  be  of  light  you  must  be  prepared  to  forsake  your  body  for  the 
featherweight  of  your  soul 

And  of  vixens,  people  love  them  selfishly  all  wanting  to  be 
singularly  responsible  for  the  smile.  Aspiring  to  possess  the  great- 
est joy  and  pain  and  render  all  else  a  mediocre  affect. 

Well  she  imagines  the  still-to-be  as  circling  the  atmosphere 
as  infinite  shards,  piercing  the  individual  and  making  the  soul  ache 
for  completion. 

The  Snow  Queen  once  sent  shards  of  glass  spinning  into  the  atmo- 
sphere seeking  the  warmth  of  the  human  heart  to  nestle  and  spawn 
a  great  evil.  And  in  the  tribe  of  that  absence, 

She  took  the  curtains  down  from  the  windows  and  took  to  drinking 
cold  milk  early  in  the  morning. 

Dinah  has  a  friend  whose  eyelids  are  the  pale  blue  of  robins  eggs, 
and  who  cries  as  frequently  as  she  smiles. 

that  individual  born  with  a  great  Angel  to  buttress  life  must  learn 
to  separate  the  franchise 
from  the  unusually  gentle. 

Reby  Walsh 
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Untitled 


"One  day  she  sits. .." 


One  day  she  sits  on  her  bedside  waking  to  early  morning  light 

thinking  I  will  be  a  mother 

There  is  an  empty  room  in  this  house  and 

it  is  altogether 

too  quiet 

I  want  to  be  disturbed 
and  as  easily  as  that  she 
is  then  with  child 

as  if  it  was  the  thought,  the  wish,  more  than  the  action 
she  is  pregnant  by  imagination  alone 

Never  doubt  the  fervent  desire's 
ability  to  emancipate 
Eve  was  a  woman  who  refused  to  comply, 
and  in  arguing  opened  her  own  eyes 

She  felt  rather  obliged  to  fulfill  her  quota  of  seduction  and 

manipulation 

and  defend  her  spirit 

not  really  planning  on  beginning  the  world. 
She  liked  apples 

She  is  a  mother 

It's  the  three  piece  suit  that  bothers  him  so  much, 
all  the  stiff  parts 
the  laces 

anil  the  fa<  t  that  his  voice  sounds  so  much  like  an  angel 
SO  he  runs  leaping  into  his  manias  arms  light  bounding  the  snow 

drifts,  her  skirts  of  sky  all  tangled 

a  little  off  center. 
She  doesn't  care  if  his  smile  isn't  perfect  and  he  isn't  all  over  smooth 


Black  and  White  Photo 


So  there  was  this  woman  standing 
down  near  the  store,  the  one  he  ran  like  a  hobby, 
and  she  had  been  there  for  sort  of  a  while 
her  left:  leg  was  falling  asleep 

All  over  the  concrete  was  unsteady  from  where  it  heaved  in  winter 

and  crumbled  in  the  Southern  Summer  heat. 

And  she  ground  a  toe  into  the  dry  cement 

listening  to  the  grating  sound  again  and  again 

she  was  listening  more  than  anything  else, 

waiting  for  any  sort  of  a  kiss  breeze  to  break 

the  dust  still  air,  as  stagnant  as  an  unopened  closet  come  spring. 

And  there  she  was  all  white  starched  and  her  blackness 

even  blacker  against  the  white  grime  diffused  light. 

Staring  as  if  she  knew  what  she  was  looking  at  and  it 

was  nothing  and  she  knew  it  was  nothing  so  it  wasn't  too  hard  to 

think  about... 

And  every  now  and  then  she'd  shift  the  china-doll  pastel  and 
detergent  child 

on  her  hip  where  the  weight  and  the  waist  band  were  digging  a 
groove  in  her  side. 

She  carried  that  child  so  often  that  even  when  it  was  late  and  she 
was  alone  in  her  room. 

Only  a  shadow  waiting  in  her  bed  and  the  creak  of  floorboards 
talking 

Even  then  looking  in  the  mirror  she'd  notice  that  the  left  hip  was 
higher  than 

the  right  one  from  leaning  that  way  so  long, 

And  the  heel  of  the  shoe  on  the  right  foot  always  wore  out  before 
the  left. 

which  is  why  it's  a  shame  they  don't  sell  shoes  in  singles. 
So  she  put  that  foot  in  the  Epsom  salts  longer  and  first 
and  listened  to  her  heartbeat  in  her  big  toe. 
Standing  there  on  the  corner  where  she  didn't 
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have  to  think  to  much  cause  there  was  nothing  to  look  at 
nothing  at  all. 

Sometimes  its  a  shame  to  be  in  the  same  place  frequently 
because  nothing  is  surprising  and  no  ones  going  to  find  herself 
a  miracle  of  that  unswept  street 

And  sometimes  its  a  shame  to  find  there's  no  color  to  wrap  your 
feather  sleep  into  skirts  of  sky.  Theres  no  lilac  scent  to  drift  on. 

But  every  now  and  then  it's  comforting  to  know 
you  can  stare  and  no  future  miracle  maker  with 
a  high-tech  two-toned  tin  machine  is  going  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  one  so  steadfast. 

(You  are  no  match  for  the  sun  and  this  is  really  his  time  not  mine 
and  this  is  really  your  child.) 

And  if  he  can't  cure  the  ache  in  your  shoulder  you  don't  want  to  talk 
to  him  anyway 

Unless  that  miracle  knows  what  it's  like  to  wait  an  hour  in  exhaust- 
perfumed  air 

with  a  well  fed  child  on  a  well  padded  hip. 


Reby  Walsh 


bits  and  ripples 

its  a  red  scarf  which  draws  her  attention 

in  preparation  for  his  arrival  she  remembers  painting  a  room  blue 
to  ease  the  light, 

and  that  for  weeks  her  mother  painted  pictures  of  little  boy  children 
riding  unicorns  and  such 

and  his  no  voice  speaking  from  her  insides 
her  woman  pieces  shouting  loudly 
to  her  he  is  obviously  Most  beautiful 
and  undeniably  splendid 
and  she  always  says  if  he  died  one  day 

she  would  lie  down  and  hold  her  breath  so  they  could  be  gone 
together 

this  brother  that  she  loves  best. 
After  all, 

no  one  really  knows  how  far  their  actions  carry, 
but  know  that  there  is  something  more  than  this 
and  we  live  the  day  not  knowing  how  to  touch  it 
then  this... 

Sometimes  it  is  clear  waking  from  a  dream  to  early  sunrise 
not  expecting  to  be  the  uninvited  guest 
We  feel  almost  intrusive 

incomprehensible  magnitude. 
Never  curse  but  welcome  this 
interruption,  Welcome  it. 

chances  are  you've  been  sleeping  too  long  anyway. 


Reby  Walsh 
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Book  Review:  "The  Longest  Memory" 


"The  Longest  Memory"  is  the  haunting  and  intricately  woven 
debut  of  Guyanese  poet  Fred  D'Aguiar.  It  is  the  story  of  Whitechapel, 
a  slave  in  the  Whitechapel  plantation  in  Virginia,  an  ancient  of  indefi- 
nite age,  who  has  had  two  wives,  thirteen  daughters,  and  one  son.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  people  of  the  Whitechapel  plantation,  including  the 
master,  the  overseer,  and  the  masters  daughter  Lydia.  "The  Longest 
Memory"  examines  the  heartache,  confusion,  and  destruction  surround- 
ing the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  rationalization  of  contradictions 
that  engulfs  that  institution.  The  perspectives  examined  are  not  only 
those  of  the  oppressed  slaves,  but  also  those  of  the  morally,  psychologi- 
cally, and  sometimes  emotionally  contorted  whites  involved  in  slavery. 

When  Whitechapel  s  second  wife,  whom  he  marries  very  late 
in  life,  is  raped  by  the  overseer  and  becomes  pregnant,  he  marries  her 
anyway.  She  gives  birth  to  his  defiant,  intelligent,  and  resdess  son,  Chapel, 
who  yearns  for  freedom  and  life  with  Lydia.  Stubborn  and  literate, 
Chapel  strays  from  the  narrow,  stifling  scope  of  his  father  who  cannot 
let  go,  and  sets  his  eyes  and  his  dreams  to  the  North. 

Whitechapels  mind  is  imprisoned  in  the  blistering  abyss  of 
slavery  and  has  lost  all  sight  of  his  past  and  his  freedom.  In  his  attempt 
to  save  his  runaway  son,  Whitechapel  betrays  him  to  the  master  and 
inadvertently  causes  his  sons  death. 

"The  Longest  Memory"  is  a  story  of  the  power  of  knowledge, 
the  freedom  in  dreams,  and  the  inhumane  institution  of  slavery  and  its 
victims,  both  black  and  white.  It  is  a  story  of  the  relationship  between  a 
slave  born  free,  set  in  his  old  ways,  beaten  by  captivity,  no  longer  able  to 
dream,  and  his  son  born  in  shackles  but  with  an  uncontrollable  spirit. 
It  is  a  story  of  mistakes  realized  too  late  and  after  too  great  a  cost,  of 
losing  all  will  to  live,  of  having  only  memories  as  company  when  the 
yearning  to  forget  is  a  losing  battle:  to  rest,  and  finally  to  be  free  again. 

D'Aguiar  spins  his  intricate  and  fascinating  tale  with  such  an 
air  of  authenticity,  and  from  such  a  large  range  of  perspectives,  that 
"The  Longest  Memory"  is  a  book  not  to  be  missed. 


Afua  Agyarko 


Crucifix 


I  never  saw  her  anywhere  but  in  that  rocking  chair.  She 
would  sit  there  for  hours,  rocking  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 
Her  eyes  would  glaze  as  she  stared  into  the  distance,  gazing  on  a 
scene  of  grief  far  beyond  my  knowledge.  Sometimes  she  knew  me 
and  at  others  she  didn't.  When  she  knew  me,  she  would  smile  and 
pat  my  head  and  say  my  name.  I  remember,  she  had  the  smile  of  a 
saint. 

Her  smile  seemed  to  hold  in  it  all  the  gentleness  of  peace 
and  all  the  pain  of  a  hard  life  filled  with  work  and  suffering.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  carpenter,  and  her  son  had  been  a  teacher.  It 
was  her  son  who  had  made  the  rocking  chair  in  which  she  always 
sat,  a  last  present  for  his  mother  before  he  left  home  and  deserted 
the  family  trade.  She  would  often  rub  the  wood  with  her  fingers 
until  it  caused  huge  ridges  to  form  in  her  tender  skin.  I  remember 
her  mumbling  in  her  fading  voice  that  everything  contained  within 
it  the  possibility  of  good  and  bad.  She  would  rub  the  wood  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  she'd  say,  "Look,  look  little  one  at  this  wood. 
As  a  tree  it  was  living.  It  contained  in  its  veins  the  sap  of  life.  Now 
it  holds  my  dwindling  frame,  yet  it  is  death  as  well.  Burning,  beat- 
ing, bleeding  death  can  be  wrought  upon  wood."  Then  she'd  fall 
silent  again  and  wouldn't  know  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  hardest  to  be  there  then  for  she  seemed  to  withdraw 
into  another  time.  She  would  sit  silently  rocking  for  hours  and  she 
wouldn't  respond  to  my  voice,  or  the  voices  of  the  men  for  that 
matter.  She  normally  always  had  a  smile  for  one  of  them,  but  not  at 
those  times.  She  would  sit  rocking  in  her  chair  and  stare  at  the 
crucifix  on  the  wall.  She  stared  at  it  so  intently  that  I  wondered  if  it 
wouldn't  be  better  to  take  it  down.  I  never  did  though.  Once, 
when  I  suggested  it,  she  simply  patted  my  hand  and  said,  "We  can't 
take  down  what  gives  us  life  dear,  even  if  it  brings  death  as  well." 

Sometimes  when  I  came  over,  one  of  the  men  would  give 
me  a  glass  of  orange  juice  for  her.  It  was  her  favorite  drink,  but 
towards  the  end  she  was  too  weak  to  drink  it  on  her  own.  I  would 
hold  the  cup  securely  in  my  hand  and  lift  it  to  her  lips.  I  remember 
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how  her  eyes  would  squeeze  tight  with  concentration  and  pleasure 
as  half  the  juice  reached  her  mouth  and  the  other  half  dribbled  out 
through  the  sides.  I  always  had  to  hold  a  cloth  below  her  chin  and 
then,  after  the  cup  was  finished,  I  used  the  cloth  the  clean  her  face. 
It  was  hard  to  coordinate  holding  the  cloth  and  the  cup  and  at  the 
same  time,  keep  her  from  spilling  or  choking.  When  the  juice  was 
finished  and  after  I  had  wiped  up  the  spills,  she  would  hold  my 
hand  and  call  one  of  the  men  and  tell  them  to  bring  me  some  juice 
too.  Then  I  would  sit  in  front  of  her  and  drink  the  juice  with  my 
own  two  hands,  and  she  would  smile  in  delight  to  see  this  the  miracle 
of  youth  and  health.  When  she  got  so  bad  that  she  couldn't  talk, 
the  men  kept  bringing  my  juice  anyway.  They  knew  that  was  what 
she  wanted,  even  if  she  couldn't  say  it. 

The  men  were  always  very  polite  to  me.  They  welcomed 
me  at  the  door  and  sometimes  gave  me  sweets  and  treats  to  take 
home.  I  think  they  were  relived  to  have  someone  else  sit  with  her 
sometimes.  She  could  get  very  tedious,  telling  the  same  stories  about 
her  youth  and  then  falling  into  those  silent  spells. 

It  was  always  a  very  busy  house.  People  came  and  went 
from  all  over.  Travelers  from  far  countries  would  stop  by  and  visit 
the  men.  Before  they  left  they  would  always  come  into  the  room 
and  stand  in  front  of  that  old  rocking  chair.  All  of  them,  even  the 
ones  from  the  farthest  nations,  would  stop  in  to  give  her  homage  as 
lady  of  the  house.  Their  full,  healthy,  foreign  bodies  would  kneel 
before  that  dark  wrinkled  form  and  utter  their  words  of  reverence 
and  thanks.  She,  in  turn,  would  smile  that  embarrassed  saintly 
smile  and  rub  her  wooden  chair  with  stained  and  cracking  joints. 

The  men  treated  her  as  a  mother,  and  they  in  turn  were  her 
sons,  orphaned  replacements  for  her  real  son  who  had  died  many 
years  before.  Sometimes  towards  evening,  when  the  winter  rains 
brought  a  chill  into  the  house,  one  of  the  men  would  take  a  gray 
blanket  down  from  the  shelf  and  spread  it  across  her  knees.  He 
would  spread  it  gently,  softly  and  smooth  the  heavy  wool  so  it  lay 
straight  and  flat.  That  was  all  she  seemed  to  need,  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather,  just  that  blanket  across  her  knees.  All  the  men  always 
had  a  thought  for  her  comfort,  and  each  day  there  seemed  to  be  a 
new  offering  forher  happiness:  the  blanket,  a  new  picture,  a  spring 
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violet  tor  her  hair.  With  them,  she  was  never  neglected,  but  if  the 
men  hadn't  cared  for  her,  I  don't  think  she  would  have  lived  after 
her  son's  death. 

But  I  never  could  imagine  her  dead.  Even  in  the  deepest  of 
her  fits,  she  always  seemed  somehow  incredibly  alive.  I  think  it  was 
grief  which  sent  her  into  that  other  time,  not  sickness  or  age.  When 
I  looked  at  her  brown  wrinkled  skin  and  her  coal  black  eyes,  I  al- 
most felt  as  if  death  had  been  conquered.  Somehow  she  was  be- 
yond its  clutch.  Though  her  soft  white  hair  slowly  diminished  year 
by  year,  and  the  dust  gathered  under  her  eyes  and  above  her  cracked 
lips,  her  figure  seemed  to  fade  into  the  bleached  marble  of  a  holy 
statue  rather  than  decay  towards  death. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  avoided  visiting  her,  when  the 
food  stains,  and  tepid  breath  and  swollen  knuckles  became  too  much 
for  me  to  bear.  I  hated  to  watch  her  hide,  day  by  day.  I  couldn't 
stand  seeing  her  approach  death.  She,  who  was  always  full  of  life, 
always  rocking  and  smiling  and  even  staring  at  her  crucifix,  was 
now  lying  on  a  bed.  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  walk  through  the 
room,  walk  past  the  empty  rocking  chair  and  see  her  lying  on  that 
bed,  still,  her  only  movement  the  rise  and  tall  of  her  chest.  Fear  and 
disgust  drove  me  out,  and  the  longer  I  stayed  away,  the  harder  it  was 
to  go  back.  I  couldn't  go  back  and  have  her  look  at  me  with  those 
saintly  eyes  and  ask  in  her  choking  whisper,  "Where  have  you  been 
child?".  Her  gums  would  show,  bereft  of  teeth,  and  her  breath  would 
come  out  warm  and  smelling  of  decay.  How  could  a  marble  statue 
decay?  Of  course  she  would  forgive  me.  She  would  smile  that 
saintly  smile  and  pat  my  hand,  if  she  even  could,  and  her  eyes  would 
encompass  me  in  their  understanding.  I  knew  I  would  be  forgiven, 
but  I  couldn't  get  past  that  still,  empty  chair,  the  withered  claws 
gripping  the  edge  of  her  blanket,  the  red  rimmed  eyes,  the  cracked 
lips  and  rising,  warm,  breath  of  age. 

Then  there  came  the  day  when  one  of  the  men  came  over  to 
say  she  was  dying,  now  and  fast.  In  that  moment,  I  repented  of  all 
my  fear  and  disgust.  I  was  ashamed  that  one  of  them  had  to  come 
to  me  to  tell  me  that  she  was  dying.  I  should  have  been  at  her  side 
the  whole  time!  I  should  have  washed  her  feet  and  face  and  given 
her  orange  juice  and  kept  her  smelling  nice!   I  should  have  been 
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there  to  listen  to  her  wisdom,  her  old  stories,  her  coughing  and 
wheezing.  I  should  have  sat  in  front  of  her  and  drank  the  juice  with 
my  own  two  hands  and  given  her  faith  in  health  and  youth  so  she 
could  find  the  strength  to  leave  this  world  with  hope! 

Instead  I  had  run  away,  but  now  I  returned,  and  I  passed 
the  empty  rocking  chair  and  the  old  crucifix  and  with  tears  staining 
my  cheeks,  I  knelt  by  her  bedside.  Then,  with  life  shining  through 
those  bright  eyes  she  smiled  and  forgave  me  everything.  "Child", 
she  whispered,  "since  my  son  died,  John  has  been  my  son.  I  have 
been  his  mother.  You,  child,  are  my  daughter." 


Alexandra  Huddleston 


The  Tulip 


Amelia  Karen  was  a  girl  who  walked  with  confidence  in  her 
step  and  hesitation  in  her  mind.  She  saw  the  world  with  a  smile, 
filled  herself  with  the  sights  of  life  around  her  and  was  terrified  of 
living.  She  had  passed  the  flower  stands  before  -  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don were  dotted  with  the  colorful  stalls  -  and  the  idea  of  buying 
flowers  had  always  appealed  to  her.  Her  mind  was  attracted  to  the 
picturesque,  the  romantic  and  generous  spirit  implied  in  the  act. 
To  buy  flowers  on  the  streets  of  London...  Yet,  she  had  always  hesi- 
tated. She  had  always  walked  briskly  on,  afraid  to  take  out  money 
on  the  thronging  city  streets,  shy  of  the  sly  smiles  of  the  vendors. 
Besides,  who  would  she  buy  them  for? 

But  today  was  different.  Today  she  had  been  to  the  art 
museum  and  looked  at  great  Italian  paintings,  the  Tintorettos  and 
the  Carravagios.  She  had  stared  at  the  works  of  tragedy  and  reli- 
gion, of  emotion  and  perfection,  and  something  in  the  expressions 
of  the  virgin  mothers  and  dying  Christs  had  caught  at  her  soul.  So 
today  Amelia  Karen  slowed  her  confident  pace  and  stopped  in  front 
of  a  flower  stand.  She  would  buy  some  flowers  for  her  brother. 
They  would  look  very  nice  in  his  dorm  room,  and  it  was  appropri- 
ate as  he  was  taking  her  out  to  dinner. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  little  booth  was  overwhelmed  with  every 
species  of  flower.  She  stared  bewildered  at  the  massed  array  of  color. 
What  would  she  choose?  The  task  of  deciding  almost  frightened 
her  into  fleeing,  but  her  eyes  suddenly  caught  sight  of  tulips.  Tu- 
lips! Her  brother's  favorite  flower,  and  for  only  a  pound!  It  was 
perfect.  And  so  with  deliberate  fingers,  she  picked  out  a  bunch  of 
red  tulips,  took  a  pound  out  of  her  wallet  and  handed  it  to  the 
smiling  vendor.  She  almost  grinned  in  triumph  at  her  purchase. 
She  almost  began  to  skip  as  she  turned  and  marched  on. 

As  she  held  that  parcel  of  nature  tight  against  her  breast, 
Amelia  Karen  experienced  a  transformation  of  sight.  The  late  after- 
noon light  seemed  to  seep  through  the  smog  with  fingers  which 
wiped  away  despair.  The  noise  of  the  traffic  blared  in  concert  with 
the  reek  of  the  alleys,  and  even  the  late  winter  air  seemed  to  take  on 
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a  hint  of  spring.  She  enjoyed  the  idea  that  the  tulips  gave  her  a 
purpose.  They  were  a  symbol  which  showed  that  she  had  some- 
where to  go  and  something  to  do  with  flowers.  They  gave  her  a 
distinction  from  the  surrounding  crush  of  faces.  The  strange  men 
and  hard  faced  women  weaving  along  the  sidewalk  beside  her  ap- 
peared less  foreboding.  She  thought  that  perhaps  each  of  them  was 
just  like  her,  wondering  whetherto  buy  flowers,  suspicious  of  the 
humanity  around,  walking  through  life  alone. 

The  beggar  was  around  a  corner,  on  the  road  to  her  brother  s 
dorm.  He  sat  along  the  sidewalk,  keeping  away  the  gray,  damp  chill 
with  a  dirty  green  sleeping  bag.  He  was  young,  his  hair  was  a  light 
red,  and  a  hint  of  despair  was  settled  under  his  eyes.  "Could  you 
spare  some  change  Miss?  Please,  could  you  spare  some  change?" 
The  words  echoed  at  Amelia  Karen  like  the  plea  of  a  forsaken  child. 
The  affect  of  the  tulips  were  still  in  her  soul,  and  she  turned  to  him 
with  a  smile.  She  looked  down  on  his  young  face  and  shook  her 
head,  no.  She  wanted  to  explain  that  she  couldn't  give  him  change 
because  that  would  mean  stopping  and  taking  out  her  wallet  twice 
in  one  day  and  that  was  too  much  for  her  timid  soul  to  bear,  but  all 
she  could  do  was  smile  and  shake  her  head.  Her  confident  tread 
took  her  onward. 

Now,  from  behind  came  that  horrible  young  voice,  but 
louder,  stronger  this  time.  "Miss  could  you  give  me  a  flower?  Just 
one  flower.  Just  one  flower  Miss?"  Her  foot  missed  a  beat,  and  her 
heart  jumped  in  despair  as  that  wretched  voice  wound  its  way  around 
her  spirit.  She  almost  did  it.  She  almost  stopped  and  gave  a  flower 
to  that  beggar.  But  the  fear  bite  her  heels  and  strangled  her  mind. 
She  couldn't.  The  flowers  were  for  her  brother.  They  were  for  her 
brother!  She  couldn't  just  stop  on  the  street  and  give  the  a  flower  to 
a  beggar!  But  it  was  so  small,  not  even  money,  and  such  a  kind 
gesture  too.  But  her  feet  had  taken  her  too  far,  and  it  was  too  late. 
It  would  be  too  awful  to  turn  back.  Oh  wretched  flower!  Now  how 
could  she  give  it  to  her  brother  when  it  was  meant  for  a  beggar?  But 
it  was  meant  for  her  brother  too,  and  what  could  she  do?  She  had 
hesitated.  She  should  have  never  bought  that  wretched  flower.  It 
had  made  her  happy  and  now  she  felt  worse.  She  felt  as  if  she  had 
lost  something  precious  before  she  even  knew  what  it  was. 


All  the  way  to  her  brothers  dorm,  Amelia  Karen  walked 
with  halting  steps.  Unconsciously  she  had  taken  one  of  the  tulips 
out  as  she  walked  along.  One  tulip,  meant  for  a  beggar.  Now 
where  could  it  go?  It  wouldn't  fit  back  into  the  wrapping  paper 
with  the  others.  All  the  way  to  her  brother  s  dorm  the  tulip  bounced 
up  and  down  between  her  fingers,  nodding  its  beautiful  head  to  the 
rhythm  of  her  walk  and  staring  at  the  face  ot  the  tragic  Madonna 
who  held  it  between  her  fingers  as  she  mourned  the  loss  of  her  dy- 
ing son. 


A I t'.xi  in  (in  i  Huddle  ^  on 
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Untitled 


Letter  to  Janis 


the  sweater  wasn't  quite  thick  enough, 

to  keep  the  dark  air  from  dancing  my  arm  hairand  the  geeky 
shuffle  boy  caught  me  off  guard  strutting  under  the  night  lightwith 
the  illuminated  dust  particles  floating  to  your  beat 

you  - 

fortunate  to  be  born  at  the  right  time 
fortunate  to  know  smoking  does  anything  but  ruin  a  voice 
and  one  day  a  small  girl  - 

smaller  than  she  realized  but  with  large  breasts  stood  in  a 
doorway  observing  a  kiss  and  attemptingnot  to  ruin  her  voice  just 
to  the  point  where  cry'  sounds  like  you  know 

my  mothers  record  collection  crouched  in  the  corner  and 
although  me  being  out  of  my  element 

out  of  the  right  time 

the  cover  emptied  itself  onto  the 
turntable  near  the  doorway  with  little  prompting 

and  honey  the  road  may  end  in  Katmandu  but  all 
you  have  to  do  is  be  a  good  man  one  time  to  one  woman  and  that'll 
be  the  end  of  the  road 

and  I  promise  to  be  a  good  lady  and  I  swear  to  make  it  onto  that 
train  and  ride  it  that  far  and  get  off  at  my  station  and  learn  how  to 
make  do — I  promise  that  to  you  lady 

so  let's  put  on  our  hats  and  our  baubles  close  our  eyes  and 
please  don't  forget  to  rmember 

hold  my  hand  because  that  map  is  hard  to  refold 
just  so — and  my  creases  never 

match  up  and  what  a  pleasureit  is  to  smell  the  sweat, 

what  a  very  fine  pleasure  it  is 


Eve  Bradford 
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"charm." 


she  looks  in  her  heart 
to  find  there 
a  name 

on  a  silver  chain 
swinging. 

from  her  lips  in  her  soul 
to  the  bend 
the  cold 

(so  she's  been  told) 
singing. 

and  she  pushes  with  one  hand 
and  pulls  with  the  other 

the      she  to 
(feeding     fire      wishes  smother) 

beginning. 
* 


Kimberly  Pope 
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"Standing  Naked" 


the  silence 

marches  through  the  open  door 

whispers  your  name 

in  my  ear 

and  as  I  turn  to  look 
you 
sweep  away 
taking  with  you 
all  of  the  brilliance 
and  florescent  light  and  air 
of  the  night  lit 
room 
I  spare 
sparse  furniture 
scatters  himself  in  the  daylight 
I  pull  up  my  shades 

green  shades 
to  keep  out  night 
the  darkness  and  sun 

sprinkles 

jimmies  of  yellow  across  the  bare  floor 
up  the  naked  wall 

reflecting,  dancing, 
like  the  butterflies  in  my  stomach 
arms  straight-I  fly  too- 

desperatly  searching  for  you 
and  to  all  your  brillance  I  clench 
fists 

clinging  to  the  previous  rays 
around,  around,  shaking 
I  dance  alone. 


Kimberly  Pope 
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Untitled 


Emily  Busse 


V,6 


That  river 


surges  out  of  its  own  ditch 
Quietly,  like  a  cat  uncoiled  away  from  its  thrilled  tail. 
A  sprung  cat,  a  remembered  kinetic  wit. 

Some  remembered  future,  like  the  coat  I  almost  bought: 

I  am  never  and  always  in  it. 

It's  what  I  meant  to  tell  you  and  forgot. 

(It's  what  leaves  us  as  we  love  it,  desire. 

Its  job  is  to  go  away. 

It  is  to  go  away,  in  some  languages, 

Though  in  ours  we  say  to  come. 

At  any  rate  we  are  all  traveling  somewhere  on  it. 

Not  definitely  home.) 

Finally  it's  a  fire-blue  sky,  where  no  clouds 
Fix  vision  or  the  wind, 

Drawing  the  gaze  limitlessly  out  of  the  mind  perplexed 
By  no  more  numberless  flowers,  above  the  field's  end. 


Kelly  Flynn 
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Poets  in  Paupers'  Graves 


The  sun  chose  the  clouds  into  mud  and  God, 
Then  buried  itself  and  seven  poets  variously, 
Three  in  1512,  others  earlier  or  later, 
Some  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Quicklime  was  the  seventh  in, 
Inscribing  snow  on  sin. 
No  one  else  so  solved  all  words! 
No  one  else  so  delved! 

For  the  other  six  even  death  did  not  calibrate 

Little  life  with  the  imagination. 

No  sky  was  convinced  of  all  its  birds 

That  day  in  other  years  and  1512,  1512,  1512. 

Life  is  never  big  enough  for  the  imagination! 
Or  else  it  is. 


Kelly  Flynn 


Apologia 


All  cats  are  Catholic  as  you  know 

If  you  have  ever  been  to  Rome, 

Or  when  it  occurs  to  you  you've  never  been, 

You  will  imagine  Catholic  cats  then, 

Heaped  like  salvage  in  the  hips  of  the  Coliseum 

Where  cats  sleep  to  think  out  their  crimes, 

Fur  twitching  loose  from  their  bellies 

Like  the  red  that  flashes  free  of  the  bones 

Of  cardinals  walking, 

Watching  cats.  They  strut  out  matins, 

Eat  roses  under  headpiece  of  gold, 

Lick  from  their  sex  the  cold 

Purgatorial  pollution  that  drifts  and  will  come. 

All  cats  are  Muslim, 
Like  Muslim  men  inscrutable, 
Like  Muslim  women  "shy-proud" 
Or  whatever  term  is  In  now  naming  those 
Not  naming  themselves  out  Loud- 
Speakers  fix  Muslim  cats  in  byzantine  sprawl 
On  the  claw-worked  kilim,  Istanbul, 
Pounced  upon  by  the  five-times-daily 
Public  call  to  prayers  (commandeered  else 
By  Pinochet,  K-Mart,  Tokyo  Rose) 
For  Muslim  naked  cats  and  people  in 
Their  Muslim  ordinary  clothes, 
As  a  barbed  minaret  stings  a  cloud. 

(No  cats  are  Baptist  as  far  as  anyone  anywhere  can  tell, 
Because  for  example  even  well-brought-up  cats  from 

Spartanburg  S.C. 
Misbelieve  in  hell.  And  yet, 

Cats  do  make  brown  hymns  sweat,  in  Baptist  6/8  time, 
And  condone  the  lyric  about  the  sparrow's  fall.) 
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All  cats  are  Buddhist,  guarding 

Doorsills  in  Bangkok  and  Taos 

Apart  from  the  counsel  of  stars, 

Looking  at  nothing  but  the  yellow  hours 

In  their  wise  own  yellow  eyes. 

Meditating  on  nothing  either, 

No  such  thing  as  bad  weather, 

Only  a  weather  that  is  and  is. 

Nevertheless,  know  this: 

No  cat  has  ever  taken  bodhisattva  vows. 

Would  you  usher  the  rest  of  catdom  into  nirvana 

While  drowning  You  saw  the  last  lifeboat  unleashed? 

Would  you  prop  up  heavens  air  or  still  be  Beast? 


Kelly  Flynn 
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"I've  always  wanted  to..." 


I've  always  wanted  to  be  the  princess  on  the  corner  sucking 
on  a  peppermint  stick  until  my  lips  were  glossed  with  pink  candy- 
shine.  I  would  dance  under  the  lights  in  someone's  woolen  overcoat 
reeking  of  champagne. 

I  would  be  the  girl  you  were  sitting  next  to  on  the  plane 
home.  I  would  smile  and  move  my  purse  for  you,  and  when  you 
were  flipping  through  the  airline  catalog,  I  would  put  my  hand  on 
your  thigh  and  give  a  little  squeeze.  We  would  stagger  back  through 
the  rows  to  the  little  bathrooms,  and  you  would  bump  me  up  against 
the  sink  with  one  hand  on  the  faucet  and  the  other  at  my  waist,  my 
breasts.  You  would  mumble  your  wife's  name  against  my  throat  as 
the  plane  shook  and  dipped  with  turbulence;  you  would  bury  your 
face  in  my  belly  and  tell  me  about  your  beautiful  children.  Later 
you  would  buy  me  one  of  those  drinks  in  the  little  bottles  and  avoid 
meeting  my  gaze  by  dutifully  studying  the  airline  safety  card. 

No.  Your  lips  are  pursed  like  the  creased  rims  of  the  air- 
sickness bag  and  you  fall  asleep  somewhere  over  Toledo  as  I  flip 
through  my  slick  magazine  that  reeks  of  perfume  samples  and  count 
the  hours.  Your  face  is  flushed.  (I  am  watching  you  sleep.)  I  am 
wondering  whether  you  have  high  blood  pressure.  Maybe  you're 
dreaming  about  your  wife.  Or  maybe  me. 

No.  I've  got  to  stop  imagining  things 

I  would  ride  the  subways  at  dawn  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  sipping  black  coffee  and  bourbon  with  a  secret  smile 
on  my  face.  I  would  develop  the  habit  of  clearing  my  throat  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  staring  at  the  lit  ends  of  my  cigarettes  with  intense, 
fantastical  interest.  I  would  have  a  friend  named  Apollo  who  would 
always  have  paint  on  his  hands  and  under  his  nails.  He  would  squint 
when  talking  to  me,  and  he  would  buy  my  dinners,  cappucinos, 
and  occasional  tubes  of  oil  paint  in  shades  of  cobalt  and  vermilion. 
Sometimes  he  would  smile  with  maternal  concern  and  brush  his 
index  finger  across  my  eyelids  and  call  me  darling.  His  sheets  would 
always  be  scratchy  and  unwashed,  but  he  would  kiss  my  fingertips 
and  smooth  out  my  hair  on  the  pillow.  He  would  then  fix  me  break- 
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fast  trays  of  reheated  egg  rolls  and  cold  pizza,  smiling  sheepishly  at 
the  ice-cube-and-ketchup-wasteland  of  his  refrigerator. 

You  brush  my  arm  as  you  push  in  line  for  the  cashier.  Youi 
denim  jacket  smells  vaguely  of  glue,  turpentine,  and  smoke.  Wher 
you  pass  by  again,  you  force  a  smile  and  I  notice  a  smudge  of  paini 
on  your  forehead  and  a  tattoo  of  a  sun  on  the  stretch  of  skin  be- 
tween your  thumb  and  forefinger.  But  seconds  more  and  the  dooi 
gasps  you  up,  and  the  cashier  is  handing  me  my  receipt. 
I  am  beginning  to  think  I  think  too  much 
I  would  have  a  blue  linen  dress  suit,  a  day  job,  and  a  chatty 
friend  named  Sandra.  We  would  pick  at  Caesar  salads  with  carefully 
rehearsed  distraction.  I  would  have  a  boss  named  Henderson  and  ; 
rate  of  ninety  words  per  minute.  Sandra  and  I  would  go  to  bars  ir 
New  Jersey  on  weekends,  and  Sandra  would  get  drunk  on  gin  mar 
tinis  and  shots  of  vodka.  I  would  pull  her,  disoriented  and  agitated 
into  the  back  of  my  Tercel,  and  her  head  would  loll  against  th< 
window,  face  puffy  and  lips  swollen  and  slick  red  against  the  glass 
Half  way  home,  she  would  wake  up  choking  and  I  would  pull  ove 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  She  would  vomit  at  my  feet  as  I  rubbed  he 
shoulders  and  tried  to  tell  her  it  was  ok.  She  would  look  up  at  me 
bleary  and  gray  in  the  face,  and  smile  with  a  sort  of  adoration.  Wher 
Monday  would  roll  around,  she  would  squeeze  my  arm  in  passing 
and  say  "Thanks,  hon!"  The  next  Saturday,  I  would  expect  a  tear 
fully  hysterical  call  from  some  Brads  house  and  a  plea  for  a  rid< 
home. 

I  watch  her  fingers  clicking  "tac-a-tac-a-tac"  over  the  key 
pad.  She  has  mastered  how  to  cradle  a  phone  between  her  cheel 
and  shoulder,  and  I  hear  in  voice  rise  with  silly,  feminine  excite  i 
ment  and  see  her  eyes  rolling  (flirt)  with  the  response  from  the  othe 
end  of  the  receiver. 

IVe  caught  myself  again. 

Then  it'll  have  to  just  be  me.  In  the  aisle  seat  alone  crunch  j 
ing  salt-encrusted  peanuts.  Washing  paint  from  my  own  staine< 
fingers.  Sipping  drinks  in  the  corner  of  some  sweaty  room,  eyej 
twitching  back  and  forth. 

Or  maybe  it's  me  skipping  off  into  the  horizon  with  a  smirl  ; 
and  a  toss  of  my  head,  with  my  candy  canes  and  my  kicky  blue  sui 
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and  the  northern  lights  winking  at  me  in  shades  of  cobalt  and  ver- 
milion. 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Sequel  to  John  Updike  s  "A+P" 


Jesus,  it  just  so  happens  that  I  am  having  some  kind  of  mi< 
life  crisis.  I'm  just  having  one  of  those  feelings,  you  know,  whe 
you  stop  and  think  this  is  where  it  all  comes  down.  This  is  ity  the  h 
boom,  the  end  of  everything.  This  is  it:  these  little  lightning  flashes 
my  fingertips  and  heat  behind  my  eyes.  So,  I'm  sitting  at  the  uner 
ployment  office  (again),  hoping  that  the  old  bastard  Fogarty  woi 
shut  off  the  electricity  in  my  apartment,  when  this  woman  stumbl 
in  ahead  of  me  and  pushes  herself  into  the  chair  at  my  case  office 
desk.  She's  loaded  down  with  shopping  bags  and  panting. 

"Mr.  Lewis!"  she  gasps  breathlessly,  "oh  my  goodness  an 
glad  to  see  you!"  She's  making  me  nervous  by  carrying  on  so  exc 
edly  so  I  light  a  cigarette  and  stub  my  toes  against  the  creamy  lin 
leum  tile.  Buzz-buzz-buzz!  Fusses  the  enthusiastic  woman.  I  fida 
and  take  another  drag,  stomach  tight  and  bilious,  fingering  t 
smudgy  print  pages  of  the  newspaper:  recession,  war,  famine.  Som 
where  in  Africa  some  woman  with  jutting  cheekbones  lies  in  a  ditc 
dead  of  starvation,  exposure.  Her  eyes  are  clustered  with  flies  ai 
her  slack  mouth  hangs  open,  caked  with  dirt.  The  closer  I  focus,  t 
hotter  I  can  feel  my  eyes  swelling,  and  a  tremor  shivers  up  my  spir 
That  dead  face.  A  kind  of  dread  trembles  in  my  jaw,  and  I  lig 
another  cigarette  in  distraction.  My  ashes  are  the  color  of  newsp 
per  and  chapped  skin;  her  eyes  are  black,  sightless. 

When  I  lift  my  eyes  from  the  tragic  page,  the  room  is  ov< 
crowded  and  reeks  of  newsprint  and  sweat.  The  mob  of  peoj 
around  me  mutter  and  swear  in  impatience,  and  the  noise  churns 
my  ears  into  unintelligible  garble.  Is  the  ceiling  shrinking?  My  pall  \ 
are  gluey,  and  my  upper  lip  trembles. 

"Oh  my  goodness,  thank  you!"  gushes  the  frantic  worn 
and  turns  towards  the  exit.  (The  floor  is  tilting,  I'm  sure  of  it.)  h 
Lewis  frowns  at  me  as  the  woman  gathers  her  load  of  paper  bag; 

"Sammy,"  he  begins  with  a  sigh,  his  voice  tinny  and  dista  ! 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I  warned  you  that  that  was  the  last  chance."  Anotl 
heat  wave  racks  my  body;  that  damned  woman  is  shuffling  towai ii 
the  door. 
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"But  Mr.  Lewis,"  I  hear  myself  reply  as  if  from  underwater. 
His  face  is  blurred  as  a  sweaty  fingerprint. 

"I'm  sorry."  From  the  door  I  hear  a  gasp  and  turn  to  see  that 
the  woman's  bags  have  ripped  open,  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with 
clothes:  ratty  corduroys,  a  tee  shirt,  a  bathing  suit.  My  eyes  catch 
and  startle  like  tearing  fabric  caught  on  a  nail.  That  bathing  suit. 

Jesus.  The  newspaper  slides  from  my  hands. 

All  of  a  sudden,  it's  as  if  my  course  of  action  has  finally  been 
chosen  for  me.  I  hear  Mr.  Lewis  calling  after  me,  and  I  push  past  the 
others  out  the  door.  I  bend  to  grab  the  bathing  suit  as  I  sidestep  by 
the  woman  muttering  on  the  floor,  collecting  her  clothes.  I  press  it 
to  my  face,  and  it  smells  of  sweet  flesh  and  coconut  oil.  I  am  swoon- 
ing. The  distraught  woman  calls  after  me: 

"Mister!  Hey,  Mister!" 

Somehow  I  find  myself  back  there,  a  full  twenty  year  cycle. 
I  blink  my  eyes  and  shake  my  head.  Something  in  me  screams  for 
me  to  forget,  to  turn  around,  crawl  back  to  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
my  family,  anyone,  and  plead  for  forgiveness.  I  know  that  voice,  the 
voice  of  a  thirty-nine  year  old  sap,  tired  and  wanting  his  martini 
and  his  telee.  Go  on,  the  voice  urges,  its  not  too  late!  But  I  know 
better.  I  know  that  this  is  long  overdue.  This  is  something  I've  paid 
my  life  for,  and  this  time,  I'm  going  to  get  it  right. 

I  feel  a  fearful  twinge  of  doubt  once  I  see  how  it  has  been 
rearranged:  canned  goods  once  in  aisle  four  now  six,  cereals  and 
cookies  in  eight  instead  of  two,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  figure 
lout  where  they've  stashed  the  deli  counter.  I  take  a  deep  breath. 
iNineteen  year  old  Romeo  is  taking  the  stage  again,  and  I  feel  the 
iwarm  flush  of  adolescent  anticipation  on  my  face  (and  how  per- 
Iverse  this  smirk  must  seem  nestled  under  my  permanent  five  o'clock 
shadow)  I  glide  into  the  cucumber-breath  coolness  of  the  air  condi- 
tioning system,  past  the  peroxided  blondes  in  pink  acne  makeup 
'who  work  our  old  stations.  Their  fingernails  make  unusual  clicking 
isounds  on  the  registers:  tickety-clip-chic-chi-ping!  Over  their  heads, 
I  catch  the  bent,  gray  form  of  the  manager  in  his  booth.  Ahh,  Lengel, 
I  sigh  almost  fondly,  got  you  back,  you  old  bastard.  The  blond  cash- 
iers are  looking  at  me  funny,  the  squint  to  my  eyes,  the  dry,  strange 
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old  smile  on  my  face,  and  I  swagger,  throwing  my  hips  at  an 
angle,  flattered  by  the  attention. 

I've  decided  that  I'm  going  to  take  my  sweet  time.  I  tur 
into  the  vegetable  bin  and  grasp  a  peach  in  my  right  hand, 
plush  with  over-ripeness,  and  my  fingers  moisten  at  the  brui 
almost  rotting  skin.  I  hold  it  up  in  the  light  like  a  fine  wii 
sample,  just  to  make  sure  everyone  is  watching,  and  take  a 
bite,  savoring  the  lustful  sweetness  dripping  down  my  chin. 

I  round  a  corner  and  startle  a  dreary  flock  of  pigeoi 
dumpy  brown  housecoats,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  over-* 
len  tootsie  rolls.  They  mutter  into  their  carts  of  Oateos  and  Clai 
juice,  fingering  lists  of  breadmilkeggsandcheese,  and  recoil  as  I 
by  them,  wet  lips  spattered  with  peach-flesh  and  a  curiously  tr 
phant  look  in  my  eyes. 

I  pivot  and  sashay  down  aisle  two.  I  run  my  hands  ove 
upright,  self-assured  packages  of  crackers  and  dried  beans.  1 
cious,  they  report  in  indifferent  print  letters  and:  "EAT  ME" 
fingers  are  at  my  shirt  popping  buttons,  and  I  slide  out  of  my  s 
onto  the  tile.  I  am  becoming  aware  of  a  rush  of  voices  surging  c 
like  waves  at  high  tide.  I  relish  in  their  awe-struck  attention 
hand  is  at  my  waist  tugging  at  my  belt.  I  catch  glimpses  of  mooi 
expressionless  faces  tilting  in  my  direction,  and  I  feel  my  troi 
slide  off  like  a  breath  and  all  around  me,  the  bumble  of  hu 
conversation  increases  in  its  insistent  roar.  I  round  another  co 
The  sagging  terry-cloth  faces  of  the  women  are  lowered  qui 
and  I  see  indignation  in  their  eyes.  See  Lengel,  see  you  old  bag 
you  back.  I  pass  through  aisle  after  aisle:  the  stout,  ruddy  soup  < 
crispy  green  cereal  boxes,  the  porcelain-rich  cartons  of  milk.  I 
another  corner,  wondering  whether  they  still  make  Kingfish  F 
Herring  Snacks  or  whether  I'll  be  forced  to  settle  with  the  si 
brand — when  I  see  her.  There's  no  mistaking  her.  It  is  horrible  j 

After  twenty  years,  I've  found  her  again,  but  I  canno 
plain  the  dread  that  I  now  feel.  There  she  is,  Queenie,  no  mista 
it,  but  terribly  wrong.  Gone  are  those  vanilla  shoulders  and  s 
summer  tan.  Gone  is  the  achingly  faded  beige  bikini.  Gone  a 
regality  to  her  stature.  What  I  see  before  me  is  corpse:  terrible, 
rible.  There  she  is,  her  once-girlish  figure  draped  into  a  sallow 
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sprint  sack  that  I  realize  resembles  the  curtains  in  my  Sunday 
ool  classroom.  Her  face  has  the  over-worn  look  of  lumpy,  old 
1-pillows  who  have  lost  their  plush  and  shape  with  the  years,  and 
has  learned  the  crooked  stoop  of  arthritic  old  women.  Her  shoul- 
s  are  covered  by  a  dutiful,  knotted  shawl,  and  her  thin  ropes  of 
r  hang  in  her  face  like  tattered  apron  strings.  My  wide  eyes  fall 
Dn  her  arms,  heavy  and  rough  as  dirty  sand,  as  she  clutches  to  her 
I  a  wretched  dumpling  of  a  child  with  a  sour  expression  pucker- 
its  doughy  face.  Wary  and  disgusted  by  my  presence,  she  looks 
vn  and  fingers  the  cart  anxiously:  baby  formula,  Clamato, 
admilkeggsandcheese.  I  drop  the  peach  pit  in  disgust,  wiping  off 
disgustingly  pungent  stickiness  from  my  lips  and  hands.  I  make 
lotion  towards  her,  arms  out,  and  she  recoils,  finally  receiving 
full  force  of  the  insult,  clutching  the  child  tighter  against  her 
»ad  side.  An  awestruck  contempt  twitches  on  her  face  unused  to 
\  emotion. 

Hurt,  I  turn  and  catch  a  glance  at  myself  in  the  mirrored 
lels  behing  the  dairy  case,  and  I  realize  her  panic.  I  am  disgusted 
h  what  I  have  become:  a  sad  and  repulsive  thing,  a  perversity,  a 
□ped  and  graying  middle-aged  man  standing  there  in  the  aisles 
l  shopping  market  in  a  woman's  bathing  suit,  everything  exposed 
•k  and  grotesque  in  the  uncompromising  fluorescent  light.  I  no- 
stunned,  the  anemic  sallowness  of  my  flesh  and  the  awkward- 
s  of  my  hairy  knees  knocking  together.  Looking  down,  I  realize 
h  sadness  that  the  bathing  suit  is  not  quite  the  right  shade  of 
k  after  all.  That  it's  far  too  garish,  that  the  glamour  was  all  an 
sion,  and  that  there  is  truly  nothing  left  for  me  now  but  a  life- 
le  of  pity  and  uncomfortable  silences.  I  am  lost 

Something  to  the  effect  of  "sorry  m'am"  comes  out  of  my 
i  and  I  notice  the  darkened  shape  of  the  manager  striding  deter- 
ledly  up  the  aisle  toward  me.  His  face  is  ragged  as  a  dishcloth 
h  drink  and  age,  and  his  scalp  glistens  under  the  fluorescent  light- 
through  his  grayed  strands  of  hair.  As  he  ducks  his  head,  a  mo- 
ntary  confusion  of  lighting  and  memory  flashes  recognition  of 
:h  Lengel  and  Stokesie  over  his  face. 

"Stokesie,"  I  say  in  a  thick  voice,  "I  need  help."  A  chill  has 
laced  the  heat  in  my  bones. 
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"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  sir,"  a  tight  v< 
hisses  in  return,  "but  unless  you  leave  this  store  immediately,  I 
be  forced  to  call  the  police."  I  stutter  in  response  and  he  takes  thi 
refusal  and  grabs  me  roughly  by  the  arm,  pulling  me  down  the  < 
towards  the  checkout  counter.  The  drab  flock  of  women  shi 
aside  in  fear.  I  bite  my  lip  and  shudder  in  gross  regret.  Someor 
handing  me  my  shirt  and  my  pants.  I  fumble  for  my  wallet, 
shaking  fingers  graze  a  fifty  (the  electricity  bill)  and  it  slips  onto 
counter  from  my  hands.  Distracted,  the  cashier  clutches  the  mc  U 
and  waves  me  through.  I  hurry  out  the  door,  still  feeling  the  pU 
sure  of  the  intent  faces  on  my  back,  and  I  sloppily  rebutton  M 
pants.  My  pockets  cling  emptily  to  my  bony  hips  (she  never  jjj 
me  my  change.)  1 

My  apartment  is  damp  and  cold;  my  windows  are  fo{  d 
up  and  I  cannot  see,  save  a  darkening  smudge  of  sky.  Sight  com  i 
irregular  flashes  and  my  head  is  racked  with  migraines  of  self-  il 
and  criticism.  Regret!  Moans  the  voice  of  a  corpse.  The  light:  I 
darkening  on  my  face.  I  light  cigarette  after  cigarette,  and  leiih 
matches  burn  out  in  my  fingers.  I  swallow  the  smoke  hungrily,  ie 
ing  my  chill  aisles  of  veins  and  tissue  blacken  inside.  I  go  told 
hungry.  Imprinted  onto  the  backs  of  my  eyelids  with  my  dreai, 
see  the  shelves  of  the  wonderful  delicacies  in  all  the  rainbow  obi 
of  a  mirage.  And  my  cabinets  are  bare,  picked  clean  as  bones,  sj  i 
the  vain  attempt  to  satisfy  the  rages  of  ravenous,  savage  time. 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Lachrymose 


I  methodically  strip  the  green  of  leaves, 

Litter  barren  skeletons  about  my  feet. 

I  create  my  own  private  bedlam, 

Deveining  plants  whose  misfortune 

Dovetails  with  my  path  worn  with  mistaken  scrutiny. 

Tears  spawn  like  fish. 

My  fingers  eviscerate  strings, 

Pluck  distorted  meaning  from  caged  notes 

And  drone. 

I  cannot  match  the  cellos  grace,  and  so 
Faltering,  conclude:  the  syllogy  of  beauty  defies  me. 
Discord  hovers  over  my  toils  like  an  infernal  fermata. 
Tears,  they  slide  and  spawn. 

A  dirty  sheet  tangles  around  me  like  a  disobedient  child. 
.   Unwelcome  sun  glints  off  a  nest 

Of  tangled  hair  spread  over  my  pillow  like  a  disordered  halo. 
Metaphor  dissatisfies. 

The  disquiet  of  sleeplessness  settles  over  me. 
Spawning,  spawning  like  fish. 


Nadia  Sarkis 
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Public  Ravine 


It's  basically  the  path  to  the  public  beach. 

Belatedly  I  close  in  around  amnesiac  bends 

And  pause  on  pavement  wanting  luster. 

The  bridge  that  marks  the  beginning  of  my  descent  can  wait 

For  now. 

My  limbs  convene,  while  beneath  me 
Ravines  inwardly  sigh  in  solemn  conversation. 
Their  mouths  inviting  were  once  filled 

With  ice  rambling  over  humbled  lands  with  boundless  purpose 

(To  preserve  the  validity  of  my  bones.) 

Their  mouths  puckering  were  once  satisfied 

By  covetous  winds  sweeping  in  from  Rhodesian  plains 

(To  preserve  the  sensuousness  of  my  flesh.) 

Their  mouths  willing  were  once  sliced  open 

By  paper  bladed  planes  navigated  by  sojourners  drunk  on  their  own 

frivolity. 

(To  preserve  the  sense  of  my  silken  spirit.) 

Closemouthed  today,  they  stare  sullenly  back  at  me 

In  corsets  of  abused  mailboxes, 

In  frowns  of  stubbornly  wrought  iron, 

In  comfortless  beds  of  ambitionless  gardens. 

I  heed  their  silent  reproach  and  resume  futile  running 

(To  preserve  my  exercise,  passing  over  tamed  ravines  of  which  we 

are  forgetful.) 


Nadia  Sarkis 
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Lunch  at  the  Italian  Restaurant 


I  see  she  is  here  again,  here  in  the  Italian  restaurant  on  the 
corner,  among  the  vinyl  frescoes  on  the  walls,  the  plastic  peppers 
hanging  from  the  track  lighting  to  dry.  She  is  sitting  alone  in  a 
small  booth  and  she  has  not  ordered  yet,  but  her  mouth  is  moving. 
She  is  talking.  She  is  talking  to  the  rip  in  the  seat  across  the  table 
from  her.  Horizontal,  the  split,  leaking  yellow  foam.  Yellow  foam 
is  not  so  bad.  Yellow  foam  is  not  as  bad  as  the  drool  leaking  from 
the  mouth  of  the  retarded  boy  who  is  sitting  in  the  booth  behind 
her.  The  mother  is  sitting  with  the  retarded  boy.  She  does  not  look 
at  the  sticky  chin.  The  retarded  boy  lives  in  the  place  across  the 
street,  and  he  comes  in  here  with  the  mother  every  Wednesday.  A 
thread  of  drool  hangs  from  the  retarded  boys  lips.  The  mother 
hands  him  a  napkin  but  the  retarded  boy  just  tears  the  napkin  up. 
He  throws  the  napkin  shreds  up  into  the  air,  and  the  fan  overhead 
blows  the  pieces  backward  so  that  they  flutter  down  onto  the  girl 
who  is  still  talking  to  the  split  in  the  seat. 

I  don't  expect  she  mentions  the  napkin  pieces  or  the  re- 
tarded boy  to  the  split  in  the  seat.  I  dont  expect  she  has  noticed 
either. 

Joe  does  not  understand  how  she  can  be  so  oblivious.  Joe 
does  not  understand  the  girl.  Joe  likes  to  think  the  girl  comes  to  the 
Italian  restaurant  for  the  same  reason  I  come,  but  I  laugh  and  tell 
him  not  to  flatter  himself.  I  tell  him,  She's  much  too  good  for  you, 
Joe.  Joe  thinks  I  am  just  kidding. 

Today  Joe  wont  speak  to  me,  anyway,  because  of  last  night. 
I'm  used  to  that,  I  dont  mind.  Joe  made  Lily,  the  new  girl,  wait  on 
me,  and  he  must  have  told  her  why  because  while  she  took  my 
order  she  kept  blushing  and  glancing  toward  the  kitchen  and  gig- 
gling a  little.  Tomorrow,  when  its  all  right,  I'll  tell  Joe  that  if  that's 
the  kind  of  service  I  get  here,  then  I  will  take  my  business  some 
place  else.  Joe  will  just  laugh.  I  will  have  said  it  to  make  him  just 
laugh. 

I  see  that  Joe  is  going  to  take  the  order  of  the  retarded  boy 
and  the  mother.  He  comes  through  the  far  door  of  the  kitchen  so 
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that  he  can  walk  by  the  girl.  She  does  not  pause  in  her  conversati 
with  the  split  in  the  seat,  even  as  Joe  approaches.  I  wonder  what 
can  hear  of  her  conversation.  He  asks  the  mother  if  they  are  rea 
to  order.  The  retarded  boy  starts  to  sing,  loudly,  as  the  mod 
orders.  He  is  not  singing  in  English,  not  in  any  language  that  J< 
or  the  mother,  or  I,  can  understand.  I  feel  gratified  when  Joe  has 
put  his  ear  near  the  mothers  mouth  to  hear  her  order.  I  feel  grs 
fied  when  the  retarded  boy  throws  napkin  pieces  at  Joe,  and  J 
drops  his  pencil  as  he  tries  to  brush  the  pieces  out  of  his  hair.  I  f 
gratified  when  I  see  that  the  retarded  boy  s  tuneless,  senseless  son] 
not  at  all  disturbing  the  girl.  She  is  leaning  forward  and  conscic 
tiously  explaining  things  to  the  split  in  the  seat. 

Joe  does  not  know  that  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  f 
gratified.  If  Joe  knew  that  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  feel  gratifi 
he  would  probably  be  able  to  refuse  to  see  me  ever  again.  But  th 
is  a  lot  that  I  do  not  tell  Joe. 

Joe  doesn't  bother  to  walk  by  the  girl  on  his  way  back  to 
kitchen,  which  means  he  has  to  walk  by  me.  "Jesus,"  he  mutters 
he  walks  by  me. 

"No,  please,"  I  say.  "Just  call  me  Cathy,  really." 

"Christ,"  Joe  mutters,  and  walks  into  the  kitchen  door.  1 
door  swings  for  him  and  continues  swinging  in  Joes  wake.  P< 
Joe.  Joe  is  thinking  he  cant  take  this  anymore.   But  he  can,  | 
course,  he  can.  He  is  still  doing  his  job,  after  all.  He  even  noti< ) 
that  I  was  done  with  my  sandwich — he  must  have  noticed,  beca 
Lily  comes  out.  Lily  asks  me  if  I'd  care  for  anything  more,  and  tl }  ] 
giggles  and  glances  back  at  the  kitchen. 

"Lily,"  I  tell  her,  "Lily  you  cant  understand  because  ;|i 
don't  know  Joe.  If  you  knew  Joe,  then  you  would  understand.  If 
Joe  doesnt  care  for  me,  not  in  the  way  you  must  think  he  cares, .  , 
way  that  makes  you  giggle  and  glance  back  at  the  kitchen.  In  f  it 
Lily,  I  don't  really  care  for  Joe.  I  just  like  to  make  him  unfaithfu 
am  the  temptress,  Lily.  I  was  never  the  temptress  before  I  met  k 
And  I  like  being  the  temptress.  Joe  likes  it  too.  But  in  the  morr  j 
Joe  is  too  ashamed  to  talk  to  me,  because  I  have  made  him  unfaip  , 
ful.  That  is  why  he  can't  even  take  my  order,  Lily.  Lily,  aren't  >i 
listening?  There  is  nothing  to  giggle  about,  Lily.  Tomorrow  p 
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and  I  will  be  just  friends  once  more,  Lily,  and  then  we  will  laugh  at 
you.  You  had  better  watch  yourself  today." 

Lily  says  she's  sure  she  doesn't  know  what  I  mean,  and  maybe 
I  would  like  some  coffee?  "Yes,  I'd  like  some  coffee  please,"  I  tell 
Lily.  That  is  all  I  say  to  her.  She  brings  me  some  coffee  and  I  stare 
into  its  murkiness  for  a  long  time.  I  stir  it  and  watch  the  bubbles 
around  the  rim  gather  together  in  the  middle.  The  bubbles  look 
like  faces.  They  might  be  people  clumping  together  for  safety.  I 
take  pity  and  do  not  drink  them  yet.  I  watch  them.  They  are 
moving  in  this  clump,  circling  around  each  other.  They  are  trying 
to  get  away  from  me,  but  they  have  nowhere  to  go.  I  try  to  tell 
them  that  I  will  not  hurt  them,  but  they  do  not  listen  to  me.  Or 
they  are  listening,  but  they  still  can't  trust  me.  I  want  to  sit  down 
with  the  girl  and  talk  to  her  about  the  bubbles,  and  about  the  three 
of  us.  Instead  I  sip  the  coffee. 

It  is  quieter  now,  in  the  Italian  restaurant. 

The  retarded  boy  has  stopped  singing.  He  is  hungry  and 
waiting.  The  mother  is  resting  her  chin  on  her  hands.  Sometimes 
she  rubs  her  eyes.  The  girl  sips  her  water,  chews  on  an  ice  cube,  and 
resumes  her  silent  conversation.  I  wonder  if  she  is  talking  about 
me.  I  think  she  is  glad  that  I  make  Joe  unfaithful. 

The  bells  tinkle  and  a  cab  driver  comes  in.  Lily  seats  him. 
He  says  something  to  her  that  makes  her  blush  and  giggle.  He  will 
have  the  minestrone. 

Lily  is  going  back  into  the  kitchen  and  Joe  is  coming  out.  I 
see  that  Joe  is  going  to  do  it.  I  put  my  coffee  down  and  my  hands 
stiffen  in  my  lap.  Joe  has  put  on  a  clean  apron  and  he  has  fixed  his 
hair.  I  feel  proud  of  him.  Joe  walks  to  her  table.  Or  not  just 
walking,  really,  but  ambling,  trying  very  hard  to  act  natural.  Joe 
ambles  to  her  table. 

"Excuse  me,  miss,  are  you  ready  to  order?" 

I  watch  the  girl  not  react  to  Joe's  question.  She  is  leaning 
forward  more  than  she  was  before,  leaning  forward  confidentially 
and  affectionately,  as  if  she  were  going  to  tell  the  split  in  the  seat 
what  a  nice  smile  it  had. 

"Or  do  you  need  a  few  more  minutes?  Would  you  rather  I 
come  back  in  a  few  minutes?" 
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I  think  this  is  when  her  voice  rises.  Her  words  are  lou 
and  more  rapid.  She  may  even  be  talking  to  Joe,  although  she  is 
looking  at  him.  From  here  I  cannot  hear  her  words,  but  I  kn 
what  she  is  saying.  What  she  is  saying  is  the  reason  I  am  here.  ! 
is  telling  Joe  that  she  is  too  good  for  him.  She  is  telling  Joe  why 
is  too  good  for  him.  This  is  all  she  ever  tells  Joe,  only  Joe  ha 
figured  it  out  yet. 

This  is  all  she  ever  tells  Joe,  except  for  what  comes  next, ; 
what  comes  next  is  the  reason  Joe  is  here.  What  comes  next  is  t 
she  stops  talking  to  the  split  in  the  seat  and  turns  to  look  at  Joe.  ! 
is  still  muttering  a  little.  She  looks  Joe  in  the  eyes,  and  her  eyes 
very  bright  and  very  clear,  and  her  face  is  very  sharp  and  very  tij 
It  looks  as  though  her  skin  were  a  size  too  small,  and  the  look 
comes  her.  Joe  will  not  look  away  from  her,  not  when  he  write 
his  notebook  and  not  when  he  takes  her  menu.  He  will  not  d 
And  he  is  listening  to  her  as  intently,  hoping  that  somehow 
strings  of  words  will  suddenly  make  sense  to  him.  They  will  i  J 
Only  the  split  in  the  seat  has  ever  been  able  to  understand  what  ■ 
girl  says.  Joe  understands  nothing,  nothing  except  for  the  tM 
words  he  knows  will  come,  the  three  words  he  has  been  waiting  il 
the  three  words  that  she  finally  utters,  deliberately,  the  consomr 
percussive,  and  each  syllable  with  its  own  separate  emphasis:  "s 
ghc-tti  to-ma-to  sauce."  The  words  are  very  quiet,  but  I  can  r 
them  even  from  the  counter  because  of  the  way  she  says  them, 
maybe  its  because  she  orders  the  same  thing  every  day,  maybe  tr 
why  we  can  understand  her. 

"Thank  you,  miss.  That'll  just  be  a  minute."  She  has  J 
ready  resumed  her  conversation  with  the  split  in  the  seat.  Joe  h  i 
tates  for  a  second,  his  mouth  pinned  in  his  casual  good-natt  I 
smile  position,  but  he  knows  there  is  no  reason  to  wait.  He  he  I 
back  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  door  near  me. 

"Cathy,"  he  says,  as  he  goes  by,  and  this  surprises 
"C'mere."  I  follow  him  into  the  kitchen. 

We  stand  by  the  roaring  dishwasher. 

"Cathy,"  says  Joe  angrily,  as  if  it  were  a  swear.  "It's  not 
ing  to  happen  again.  Us.  I'm  not  going  to  see  you  again.  Got 
Because  it's  your  fault." 
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So  Joe  does  see,  in  a  way,  why  he  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
^irl.  It  is  the  other  half  that  he  does  not  understand.  The  other  half 
s  that  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it.  I  decide  to  lie  to  Joe. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  saying,  Joe.  What's  my  fault?" 

"If  it  weren't  for  you,''  Joe  says,  "she  might  look  at  me,  don't 
rou  think?  It's  because  of  you  she  can't  respect  me.  She  must  think 
'm  weak,  because  of  you." 

"Joe,  you're  crazy,"  I  say.  "What  do  you  care  what  she  thinks? 
>he's  probably  from  the  place  across  the  street,  she  probably  doesn't 
hink  about  anything." 

Joe  swears  at  me. 

The  retarded  boy  has  begun  to  sing  again,  he  is  louder  even 
han  the  dishwasher. 

Joe  is  still  angry  about  last  night,  that's  all.  He  will  be  better 
omorrow.  I  would  talk  to  Joe  right  now,  calm  him  down,  but  I 
hink  he  is  going  to  hit  me. 

"I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  you  now,  Joe.  Not  if  you  are  going 
o  be  like  this."  Joe  is  going  to  hit  me.  I  turn  and  leave  the  kitchen 
>efore  he  does. 

There  is  no  reason  Joe  deserves  her  more  than  I  do.  I  push 
)pen  the  door  and  step  back  into  the  Italian  restaurant  just  as  Lily 
laps  the  cab  driver  across  the  face.  The  retarded  boy's  crazy  song 
las  made  his  mother  start  to  cry.  "Jesus  Christ,"  Joe  is  saying  be- 
hind me.  The  girl  is  talking  to  the  split  in  the  seat;  yellow  foam  is 
lot  so  bad.  I  look  around  me  and  realize  that  everyone's  mouth  is 
)pen. 

Lisa  Larson 
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The  Wing-Clipper 


And  you  dig  around  the  boathousc 
by  the  river  in  the  morning 
and  the  river  cuts  the  city 
into  broken,  billiant  bits 

You  sit  thinking  by  the  station 
on  the  benches  in  the  twilight 
and  the  whistles  in  the  distance 
echo  out  your  name 

Time  never  tried  to  trick  you 
the  way  it  did  that  morning 
when  the  dawn  bled  yellow  bruises 
halfway  down  your  face 

And  you  wonder  if  they  all  knew 
that  dawn,  that  train,  that  river, 
that  you  needed  all  the  distance 
from  the  woman  with  the  knife 

And  you're  running  down  the  pavement 
by  your  brown  house  in  the  city 
And  you  pray  that  this  hot  pavement 
wont  circleround  back  there 
but  in  your  mind  you  know  it  will 
because  the  wings  by  which  you  flew 
she  keeps  there  in  a  jar 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Stubborn  As  A  Jar  With  A  Stuck  Lid 


You  are  trying  to  catch  moonbeams 
underneath  the  white  veranda 
You  use  a  net  of  spider  webs 
which  whispers  secrets  slowly 

The  moon  spills  through  elusive  like 
a  swift  baby  mosquito 

You  turn  your  face  away  from  me, 
cursing  my  tongue's  movement 
It  seems  as  if  you  cannot  hear 
the  secrets  cloaked  in  purple 

As  if  fairies  riding  the  dust 

of  the  dying  sun  could 

tell  you  how  to  capture  moonbeams 

with  a  spiderweb  net 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Ghost-Girl  Melody 


You  wait  in  line 
I  watch  the  consciousness 
dim  in  your  eyes 
You're  escaping  and  returning 
to  your  cell 
locked  in  thought 

That  girl  with  black 
quarter  notes  hanging 
from  the  tips  of  her  hair 
passes 

and  you  hear  the  faint  melody 
ghost-like 
crashing  like  an  ocean  wave 
whispered  from  a  seashell 

Pounding  echoes 
like  a  word 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue 

that  ghost-girl  melody 
breathing  down  your  neck 


Kate  Zxingrilli 
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Oyster  Beards 


The  man  with  pleated  pants  and  an  acne-scarred  face  orders 
pepperoni  pizza  and  a  large  Coke  and  then  he  puts  his  hands  flat  on 
the  counter  and  leans  in  close  to  her  breast  to  read  her  name  tag. 

"Erin...  will  you  give  me  a  lollipop,  please,  Erin?" 

"What  color?"  she  has  to  stand  on  tiptoes  to  reach  the  bowl 
and  she  can  feel  him  watching. 

"Red."  His  long  fingers  play  against  the  cellophane  as  he 
unwraps  it  and  puts  it  slowly  in  his  mouth.  To  avoid  seeing  his 
lascivious  eyes  and  his  tongue  flickering  at  the  wet  red  candy  Erin 
kneels  down  and  punches  a  napkin  into  the  dusty  timeclock.  4:57. 
Three  minutes  before  dinner  and  an  asshole  already. 

She  leaves  him  licking  and  staring  after  her  as  she  walks 
around  the  corner  into  the  break  room. 

"Goddamn.  Ew.  Ew,  ew,"  Through  a  high  window  custom- 
ers can  see  people  using  the  delivery  computers  but  not  the  tiny 
table  squeezed  in  the  corner  where  employees  eat.  The  asshole  can 
see  Robbie  sitting  on  the  computer  desk  and  Erin  leans  against  the 
edge  between  his  knees  and  rests  her  elbows  on  his  thighs.  "An- 
other pervert...  he  wanted  me  to  watch  him  lick  that  lollipop. 
Wanted  me  to  see  his  tongue,  looking  at  me  all  slutty.  Ew,"  She 
tells  Marie,  Andy,  and  Jim,  who  are  throwing  pizza  crusts  back  and 
forth. 

"Lollipop,  lollipop,  oh,  lolly  lolly  pop..." 

"Shut  up,  Jim,  you  don't  have  to  deal  with  that  shit,"  Marie 
says,  throwing  back  a  crust  that  has  hit  her  in  the  neck,  "Yek." 

"Aw,  he  just  wants  you  to  suck  him,  sweet  thang,"  Robbie 
moans  and  wraps  his  legs  around  Erin's  waist. 

"You  disgust  me,"  Erin  says  but  she  lies  back  for  a  moment 
before  gently  escaping.  "I  don't  want  to  be  on  register  tonight,  Marie." 

"I  already  have  you  on  bench,  anyways,  with  Andy.  Jim's 
on  reg."  Marie  is  a  shift  manager.  Erin  is  jealous  because  Marie 
can  do  her  hair  pretty  while  she  has  to  wear  a  hat.  Andy  flings  his 
arm  back  and  Erin  slaps  his  fingers. 

"Another  night  together  in  Suck- World,"  he  scrunches  his 
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face,    "Do  you  want  to  pound  or  paint?" 

'Til,  hmmn,  I'll  paint,  Andyman."  She  likes  pushing  the 
dough,  throwing  it,  the  flour  under  her  fingernails  and  the  ache  in 
her  arms,  but  Andy's  hands  are  wider  and  stronger.  He  won  a  prize 
once,  at  a  pizza  contest.  They  gave  him  a  green  and  red  striped 
jacket  with  "Papa  Gino's  Pizza  Champ"  embroidered  across  the  back 
right  over  Papa  Gino's  face.  Papa  Gino  has  no  mouth,  only  a  mus- 
tache. 

"I  can't  believe  you'd  think  of  letting  her  pound  for  you  on 
a  Friday  night,  man.  I  get  shitty  tips  for  ugly  late  pizza."  Robbie's 
a  driver  and  he  charms  huge  tips  out  of  the  women  customers  but 
the  men  only  like  him  if  their  wives  aren't  home. 

"I  make  beautiful  pizza,"  Erin  says  defensively,  "I  can  even 
keep  up,  mostly.  Your  shells  are  deformities." 

"I  can  see  there's  not  enough  room  for  me  in  here,  guys, 
move  it  on  out,  it's  dinnertime  anyway,"  When  Linda  walks  in  the 
bickering  stops  and  everyone  obeys,  since  she's  very  large  and  was 
speaking  truth  about  the  lack  of  space. 

"What's  your  name,  and  who's  your  daddy..."  Andy  sings  as 
he  pulls  out  smooth  lumps  of  dough  and  throws  them  in  the  pot  of 
flour.  Erin  has  never  heard  the  song  but  she  knows  the  words  from 
listening  to  him  so  she  sings  along. 

"Hey  Erin,  you  gonna  come  by  tonight?  The  parents  are  in 
Bermuda  and  everybody's  coming  over."  asks  Jim,  in  spite  of  the 
long  and  loud  line  at  the  register. 

"Yeah,  probably.  I  can  get  a  ride,  you  think?"  Erin  shouts 
back,  throwing  mushrooms  on  a  pizza  without  looking. 

"You  can  come  with  me  there  but  I  don't  know  how  you'll 
get  home.  I  think  everyone's  getting  pretty  sloshed-  hey  wait,  why 
don't  you  borrow  my  car  tonight  and  come  over  tomorrow  morn- 
ing to  wake  me  up  for  work.  My  alarm  clock  doesn't  work  since 
Robbie  threw  it  out  the  damn  window  last  week."  The  customers 
are  beginning  to  get  antsy.  "Can  I  help  you,"  Jim  finally  turns  back 
around. 

Robbie,  who  heard  the  offer,  feels  he  has  to  warn  Jim. 
"Don't  do  it,  my  friend.  I  let  her  drive  the  jeep  last  summer  and  it 
was  in  the  shop  for  two  weeks  recovering.  The  chick  can't  drive." 
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"Maybe,  Robbie,  the  jeep's  a  heap  because  you  don't  use  the 
clutch  anymore,  perhaps  that's  the  reason.  And  don't  be  calling  me 
a  chick.  Coming  in!"  Erin  yells  louder  than  necessary  at  the  kid 
watching  the  oven  and  throws  the  pizza  in  with  extra  force.  It 
squishes  against  the  far  edge  of  the  moving  shelf  but  she  doesn't 
stop  to  fix  it.  "Someone  gets  a  heart  shaped  mushroom  and  sausage 
pizza,"  she  says  laughing. 

"Don't  stop  being  a  bitch,  Sexy,"  Robbie  breathes  in  her  ear, 
"You  know  it  turns  me  ooonn..."  he  goes  on  but  she  chooses  to 
answer  the  phone  instead  of  listening. 

"Thank-you-for-calling-Papa  Gino's  Pizza -wo uld-you-  like- 
carry-out-or-delivery?" 

"Oh,  um,  is  this  Erin?"  her  mothers  voice  sounds  thin. 

"Mom,  we're  kind  of  busy  tonight,  what's  wrong?" 

"Your  father's  cooking.  I  think  you'd  better  come  home  to- 
night dear  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Someone  should  keep  that  man  away  from  the  supermar- 
ket at  least  on  Friday  nights,  jeez." 

"Erin..."  her  mother  begins  to  chastise  but  she  interrupts. 

"What's  he  making?" 

"I  don't  know,  some  slimy  shellfish,  clams  maybe." 

"Oysters,  woman,  oysters."  her  father  has  grabbed  the  phone 
and  Erin  can  picture  him  screaming  into  the  mouthpiece.  "Listen, 
little  missy,  I  don't  think  its  too  much  to  ask  for  you  to  eat  dinner 
with  your  family  once  in  a  while.  I  want  you  home  in  an  hour,  no 
ifs,  ands,  or  buts." 

"Daddy,  I'm  not  oflf  work  until  nine,  it's  busy,  I  cant  leave," 
Erin  is  careful  not  to  say  if,  and,  or  but,  "I'll  come  as  soon  as  I  can." 
Before  he  can  protest  she  adds  quickly,  "What  are  you  cooking  to 
go  with  the  ah,  oysters?" 

"I'm  making  a  roux.  It's  an  art  form,  let  me  tell  you.  It  takes 
butter,  some  herbs,  and  a  little  flour  and  then  it  has  to  simmer..." 
Erin  shifts  the  phone  to  hold  it  on  her  shoulder  and  continues  to 
paint  the  pizza  in  front  of  her  until  he  finishes  and  hangs  up. 

Tomato  sauce  splatters  on  the  wall  when  she  throws  the 
ladle  back  in  the  pot. 

"Shit,"  she  mutters,  grabbing  a  rag  to  scrub  off  the  red. 
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When  its  semi-clean  she  goes  to  Jim  and  walks  her  fingers,  sticky 
with  hamburg  goo  and  onion  juice,  up  his  chest  and  around  his 
neck.  "Jim,  darlin',"  she  wheedles,  "I  need  a  little  favor.  All  hell's 
breaking  loose  at  my  house,  see,  and  I  have  to  get  home  but  I  don't 
have  a  ride...  I'll  give  you  a  backrub..." 

"Well  for  that,  babe,  I'm  sure  I  can  get  to  my  house  with 
someone.  My  keys  are  in  my  jacket  pocket  and  take  ten  bucks  out, 
too,  and  get  me  some  gas.  It  better  be  a  long  one." 

"As  long  as  you  want,  I  owe  you  one."  she  gives  him  a  squeeze 
and  returns  to  the  bench. 

Two  hours  later,  after  getting  out  early  and  pulling  up  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  gas  pumps  and  amusing  the  rude  attendants 
and  fighting  with  the  stickshift  all  the  way  home,  Erin  stalls  in  her 
driveway.  She  can  taste  apprehension  in  her  mouth  like  aluminum 
foil. 

The  dinner  table  is  still  set.  If  she  couldn't  tell  from  the 
redness  of  her  father  s  nose  that  the  liquid  in  his  glass  is  vodka,  not 
water,  she  would  know  by  her  mother  s  nervous  and  placating  smile. 

"Your  mother  wouldn't  try  any."  Her  fathers  voice  is  very 
loud  and  accusing.  He  holds  up  the  pot  of  blue-black  oysters  swim- 
ming in  oily  yellowish  stufT,  the  Roo,  Erin  assumes,  and  sets  it  down 
with  a  heavy  clang.  He  opens  a  shell  and  pulls  out  the  meat  inside. 
"But  I  knew  you'd  have  some." 

"What  s  that?"  she  pokes  with  distaste  at  a  small  dark  mass 
on  the  discolored  lump.  It  is  soft  but  resilient,  wiry,  and  strong. 

"That's  the  beard.  The  oysters  live  all  stuck  together  in  colo- 
nies and  they  use  the  beards  to  hold  on  to  the  rocks  and  each  other. 
Sometimes  the  store  will  take  them  off  but  it's  more  expensive  that 
way.  You  can't  eat  them,  they're  too  tough." 

Erin  bites  off  the  meat  from  the  beard  and  lets  it  slither 
down  her  throat.  To  her  surprise  it  is  good;  buttery  and  rich.  She 
picks  another  but  can't  pry  it  open. 

"Don't  eat  the  closed  ones,  they're  bad,  they  were  dead  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  pot.  When  the  live  ones  get  hot  the  shells 
open  a  little.  That's  how  you  tell  if  it's  okay  to  eat."  her  father  says, 
satisfied  with  this  barbarism. 

She  thinks  about  the  oysters  who  first  let  go  with  their  beards 
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and  then  open  their  shells,  and  then  die,  but  she  is  hungry  so  she 
eats  more.  They  are  beginning  to  get  cold. 

In  the  sink  sit  dirty  pans  and  mixing  bowls  and  the  big  black 
pot.  The  food  congeals  and  Erin's  mother  longs  to  clean  up  and  go 
to  sleep  but  she  knows  not  to  leave  her  chair. 

"Bread..."  begins  her  father  and  Erin  notices  that  his  glass  is 
somehow  full  again,  "I  want  to  bake  bread,  quit  my  job  and  open  a 
bakery  and  work  with  dough,  flour.. ."  his  words  are  clear  but  sorter 
now  and  his  head  droops  but  when  he  sees  Erin's  hands,  caked  with 
food  and  flour  reddish  from  sauce,  he  goes  on,  "dirty  hands,  I  want... 
real  work  with  dirty  hands  and  pans  of  bread  to  show  for  it,  that's 
real...  bread..."  finally  he  dozes  off  and  her  mother,  whose  ring  fin- 
ger is  red  and  scraped  from  pulling  the  gold  band  up  and  down  over 
her  knuckle,  grabs  the  plates  from  the  table  but  the  clanking  wakes 
him  up  again. 

"Woman!  I've  told  you,  Til  clean  up!  Its  very  rude  to  clear 
the  table  when  I'm  -  still  -  eating!"  he  holds  his  glass  high  and  takes 
a  gulp.  Rising,  he  paces  frantically  around  the  room.  "You're  al- 
ways so  uptight  now,  what  happened,  you  used  to  enjoy  things  like 
well-cooked  oysters  but  now  all  you  do  is  complain  and  worry  and 
rush  me,  I  wish  you'd  stop  hurrying..." 

Her  mother  sits  perfectly  still  and  stares  at  her  hands.  Erin 
knows  he  will  stay  awake  for  hours  now,  ranting  on  about  bread 
and  rush,  and  she  needs  to  get  away  from  his  drunken  frustration. 
She  touches  her  mother's  shoulders  lightly. 

"Will  everything  be  alright  if  I  leave  for  a  while,  Mum?  Jims 
having  a  party." 

"Yes,  of  course,  I  don't  think  he'll  last  much  longer,  do  you?" 
she  smiles  weakly. 

"Excuse  me,  Daddy,"  Erin  says  politely  and  quietly  leaves 
the  room.  She's  sweaty  from  work  but  doesn't  want  to  shower,  just 
go  as  soon  as  possible,  so  she  just  throws  on  a  tight  black  shirt  and 
some  deoderant.  Then  she  brushes  her  snarly  brown  hair  quickly, 
washes  her  face  and  hands,  puts  on  red  lipstick,  and  runs  out  to 
Jim's  car. 

At  Jim's  house  she  has  to  walk  through  the  kitchen  and  Marie , 
is  at  the  table  crying,  mascara  running  down  her  cheeks,  and  Andy . 


is  fussing  around  her  ineffectually.  He  looks  at  Hrin  helplessly  but 
this  happens  often  at  parties  and  she  has  lost  patience  with  Andy, 
with  her  mother,  who  allow  the  inevitable.  Still  she  sits  by  Marie 
and  pets  her  pretty  hair  and  croons  for  a  while  until  Marie  lets  Andy 
take  her  home. 

She  finds  Jim  in  the  crowded  living  room  playing  a  noisy 
cardgame  with  a  beer  next  to  each  fist.  She  takes  a  swig  from  one  of 
them  and  begins  to  rub  his  back,  using  her  palms,  her  fingers,  her 
knuckles  knead  his  warm  flesh  like  dough. 

"Hi  yaH"  she  smiles  at  her  friends. 

"You're  late,"  Robbie  says,  "hows  the  home  life?" 

"Same  as  always,"  she  shrugs  and  grins. 

Later  as  people  start  to  leave  or  pass  out  Jim  lies  on  the  floor 
and  she  continues  to  massage  him  until  he  falls  asleep  and  then  she 
helps  him  up  to  his  room.  When  she  sits  on  the  bed  he  pulls  her 
down  to  him  and  the  stubble  on  his  chin  prickles  her  face.  She 
thinks  about  tongues  like  dead  red  oysters  against  lollipops  and  then 
on  each  other  and  doesn't  kiss  him,  just  clings  to  him  like  a  beard 
for  a  while  and  then  pulls  herself  away. 

"Goodnight,  Hon,  I'll  come  tomorrow  at  tennish,  okay?" 

Jim  grunts  something  and  reaches  after  her  but  he's  asleep 
before  she  shuts  the  door. 

Outside  the  night  wind  makes  her  shiver  but  she  sings  to 
the  car  cheerfully,  challenging  it  to  stall,  "I'm  too  tough,  you  can't 
eat  me." 

At  home  after  she  and  her  mother  have  finished  scouring 
the  roux  from  the  pots  and  pans  they  pull  her  father  up  together 
from  under  the  kitchen  table  and  drag  him  to  the  couch.  His  body 
is  too  long  to  fit  and  they  have  to  fold  him  up.  He  feels  very  thin  to 
Erin,  and  small.  For  a  few  seconds  his  eyes  flutter  open. 

"Told  you  I'd  clean  up,  told  you  both.  Spic  n'  Span.  Always 
do..."  before  drifting  off  again,  he  looks  up  and  his  face  is  confused, 
but  grateful  to  the  two  women  who  carry  him. 


Melanie  Spencer 


Winterself 


wind  steals  water  so 
my  cracked  skin  is  fissures  of 
tangled  hair  burning. 

fruit  like  old  woman's 
earrings  pulling  and  stretching 
the  limb  from  the  tree. 

my  feet  on  cold  bare 
floor,  goosebumps  on  my  skin,  but 
only  one  blanket. 

stream  continuous 
green  fish  swim  in  black  underneath 
my  pale  warmth  frozen. 

bloody  icicle 
pointing,  do  not  accuse  me 
of  stealing,  you  gave. 

the  Clementines  in 
the  wooden  bowl  are  rotting 
mold  at  the  navels. 

Silver  runs  to  light 
coats  my  fingers  with  unseen 
reflecting  tin  stars. 

Jack  Frost  came  to  my 
window  I  look  now  through  his 
pulsing  white  ocean. 
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the  same  old  lady 
has  a  thin  blue  housedress  on 
and  clip-on  earrings. 


she  is  light  and  can 
walk  barefoot  on  icy  grass 
without  crushing  it. 

but  I  fall  through,  the 
cold  stiff  blades  scratch  my  skin  and 
snow  dust  buries  me. 

in  my  snow  cave  sleep 
turns  me  to  a  strong  salmon 
mother  swimming  up. 

then  I  am  the  eggs 
still  in  desperate  vehicle 
breathing  heavy  birth. 

I  move  in  many: 
eagle,  larva  in  coccoon, 
starving  wolf  and  elk. 

to  mountains  where  my 
ears  can  taste  and  sing  but  my 
mouth  can't  catch  a  breath. 

when  I  come  back  she 
stares  and  says  thief!  but  now  she 
floats  above  the  grass. 

I  peel  and  eat  a 
clementine,  picking  off  mold, 
cold  and  oversweet. 

Melanie  Spencer 
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INSOMNIA 


they  thrashed  and  scolded 
the  inarticulate  limbs  told  nothing  of 
my  mother  and  my  father 
bent  on  my  knees  and  staring 

at  the  tufts  of  prickly  hair 
at  the  curve  of  my  ankles  my  razor  missed 
nibbling  and  sucking  at  the  fingertips 
like  vampires  and  the  fingerpricks 
but  now  its  quiet 
as  death,  as  it  ever  gets 

(we  here  all  know  it  never  gets) 
never  sleeps  but  tosses  in 
insomnia 
the  cars  honk  at  my  window 

my  beetle-nosed  Lovers  with  the  search-light  sex 
and  long  and  drilled  faces 
batting  at  me  coy  as  eyelashes 
whose  shadows  in  profile 
in  profile  in  face 
is  my  face 

reflected  in  the  image 
in  the  water  splashed 
like  flashing  headaches 

up  to  my  temples 
(the  vulnerability  of  giants) 
but  we  know  how 

to  wrap  that  pebble  in  the  warm  folds  of 
flesh  and  teeth  marks 
at  that  white  woodwork  door 
where  lived  a  girl 
so  poor  and  smart  and  lost  she  always  stayed  in 
just  to  break  the  glass  and  throw  a  ball 
falling 

(its  three  am  and  the  neon  glow 
those  digital  numbers 
is  too  bright) 

Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Unwind 


our  elbows  roll  like  hinges 

slack-jawed 
I  find  my  palms  press  against 
hard,  constant  corners 
unaffected 

and  gripping  like  a  new  babe  reaches 
spongy  fingers  stick  and  stretch 

curious  and  unsure  as  to  the  clutches  of  skin 

breath  passing  by  some  outside  suction 
(the  clasp  of  the  door 
hauls  me  up  by  its  thumb-nail) 
and  I  am  pulled  in  too 

this  same  gasp  that  draws  at  breath  and  limbs 
the  slow,  locked  curvature  of  my  spine 

reverses  its  arch 
ankles  rolling  back  on  heels 
and  I 

catch  the  door 
on  the  way  out 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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JUngLe 


i'll  just  wait  till  it  runs  down 
this  subdued  tiger  sitting  hazy,  jungle-eyes 

green  ferns  over-shadowed  by  luscious  vines 
and  sips  his  tea  from  cracked  china  cups 
and  red,  soft  lips 
to  dry  his  smile  on  downy  faces 
plush  and  damp 
like  fingertips 
eating  the  round  cakes  with  the  sticky  icing 
pink  as  hair  ribbons  and  soft  flowers 
to  the  sharp  smile  of  polished  wood  and  stones 

running  against  the  slipping  flow  of  the  millpond 
to  lick  the  last  drops  of  sugar  from  the  slight  curve  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cup 

the  round,  lapping  red 
at  the  roughened  sides  of  calloused  heels  flying  and  treading 

like  a  wild  swimmer  paddling 
clear  and  clean 

to  wipe  his  velvet  paws  on  the  soft  bodies 
spongy  and  sweet  as  cakes 
in  fact 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Thick  as  Lemonade 


The  night  is  calm  and  silent. 

The  fresh  snow  masks  all  noise  and  the  wind  stops 

blowing  for 
the  first  time 
That  day 

I  sat  staring  into  the  serene  night, 

a  Ween  song  running  through  my  head. 

"There's  a  tick  in  my  head  and  I  wish  he  was 

dead... (garble  garble)" 
And  what  if  I  was? 

My  hair  smells  like  a  little  old  NRA  woman 

sitting  in  her  broken  Laz-E-Boy 

Watching  Donahue  smoking  Virginia  Slims  with 

smoke  stained  fingers,  thinking: 

"There's  some  freaks  they  dig  up  for  this  show." 

And  I  wonder:  is  that  me? 

Not  for  the  grace  of  god  or  later  in  this  Walk  of  Life 
(You  must  always  put  that  in  capitals), 
But  me. 

What  is  real,  the  dream  or  the  illusion? 

There  is  a  point  where  they  transcend  and  one  becomes 
the  other, 

Just  which  came  first? 
or  sometimes  I  am  a  Southern  Belle 
and  I  can  feel  my  blue  blood... 
thick  as  lemonade. 


Kaytea  Petro 
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Debris 


once  again 

your  radiation  will  soon  flood 

my  precious  Fisher  Price 

land  of  make-believe 

kiddie  playground  town. 

"The  world  is  too  dangerous  to  live  in— 
Not  because  of  the  people  who  do  evil, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  sit  and 
let  it  happen."  -  Albert  Einstein 
Peter  Pan, 

your  Never-Never  land  is  on  fire. 

chlorine  calamity  and  cotton-candy  zeppelins. 

messy  beautiful  blond  blue  eyed  tragedy. 

lanky  baseball  and  intellectual  aspirant, 

danky  ashtray  pisshole  basement. 

memory  cry- time- 
striped  tears  on  a  dusty  face. 

Exterminator  -  try  and  drain  the  world 

of  the  undesirable  gender. 

slam  dance  sex  in  your  crematoria- 
savage  love  -  savage  desires. 

me,  his  watery  minion, 

servile  and  dependent  fool 

I  remember  the  burnt  passion, 

before  you  turned  completely  sour, 

when  you  used  to  give  me 

anything  to  make  me  unconscious. 

indiscriminate  explosions  went  off  in  my  head 

(your  midnight  street) 

what  made  the  incandescent  light  in  my  heart 
go  off?  like  your  fits  of  rage, 
before  you,  I  never  knew  such  a  paradox 
fragile  insecure  reckless  disturbed 
planning  your  course  of  action 
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while  peering  in  at  me 
through  my  first  floor  window, 
(midnight  explosions) 
grabbing  your  Mein  Kampf  crotch, 
running  over  squirrels  in  your  car. 
teeming  with  manipulation, 
rabid  and  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
throwing  me  into  your  florescent  garbage  can- 
garage  band  warrior. 

take  me  on  a  walk  through  your  destination, 

and  your  power-cult  entity 

colliding  with  flowery  pigtailed  existences. 

insatiable  reality, 

half  dead  fruits  of  your  labor. 


Brigid  Donahue 
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Untitled 


Solstice 


We  think  its  cedar  we  like,  cedar  we  look  for,  cedar  we'd 
take  by  choice  for  a  Christmas  tree  even  if  spruce  and  fir  and  pine 
were  native  to  northern  Missouri.  Coincidentally  they  are  not.  The 
soil  in  forty-two  counties  sponsors  corn  and  wheat  but  dismisses 
anything  smooth-needled.  I  have  seen  fir  trees  only  in  my  adult 
life  on  the  East  Coast,  and  before  that  in  the  Henry  Field  seed  cata- 
log my  mother  got  once  each  spring  as  I  was  growing  up.  Spruce 
and  pine  are  slightly  more  available,  imported  from  Arkansas  at 
Christmas  time  and  sold  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  I.G.A.  in  town, 
heaped  headfirst  by  the  Pepsi  machine  and  trussed  like  animals  slain 
in  a  hunt.  Around  the  trunk  of  each  is  a  wide  red  plastic  bow  and  a 
tag:  X-MAS  Trees  $10.  Every  time  a  car  whizzes  by,  the  bows  and 
tags  are  sucked  due  east  toward  the  Atlantic,  some  1 200  miles  away. 
But  of  course  they  have  no  idea  about  the  ocean. 

Here  we  are  driving  by  now,  here  is  my  dad  and  here  is  me, 
riding  shotgun  in  the  yellow  Chevy  truck.  Were  going  fast  for  us 
because  we  have  to  get  home  before  dark.  The  bows  and  tags  are 
sucked  east  right — now,  but  we're  not  looking.  It's  cedar  we  want, 
and  for  that  we  are  going  to  our  railroad  right-of-way  east  of  town. 
The  railroad  has  long  since  been  ripped  from  the  banked  earth  like 
the  spine  from  the  back  of  a  fish,  but  no  great  loss.  Good  things 
grow  there  now:  edible  morels,  cedars;  marijuana  probably,  defi- 
nitely. One  time  Bob  Rottman  called  my  dad  a  pussy  for  not  smok- 
ing marijuana.  Bob  Rottman  is  not  invited  to  cut  cedars  on  the 
right-of-way  we  bought  from  the  government,  though  plenty  of 
people  do,  leaving  in  the  sere  white  grass  the  tracks  from  their  trucks 
or  vans  and  trails  of  flattened  Bud  cans  like  archaeological  artifacts. 

It  is  already  December  21  and  the  right-of-way  reaching 
into  the  woods  has  probably  been  severely  picked  over  for  good 
green  trees.  We've  waited  this  long  because  my  dad  doesn't  like  to 
get  the  tree  without  me  and  I'm  just  now  coming  home,  from  the 
St.  Louis  airport,  from  Boston,  where  I  spent  last  Christmas,  from 
Florence,  where  I  spent  the  Christmas  before  that  with  my  friend 
Janet  in  a  poor  pension  where  we  festooned  the  room  with  red  and 


white  panties  and  bright  scraps  of  labels  from  wine  and  cognac 
bottles.  Now  I  am  nearly  home  and  I  will  have  this  other,  older 
Christmas,  with  snow  in  the  sill  and  my  own  stocking  lettered  K. 
Also  my  own  dad  to  haul  in  the  tree  with.  He  has  waited  until 
December  21  because  this  is  what  we  do  together,  and  no  one  else. 
For  the  heavy  work,  the  hard  work,  he  has  always  called  on  my 
brother;  but  here  is  a  domestic  task  rough  enough  for  him  to  put 
his  hand  to,  and  a  physical  task  light  enough  for  me  to  hold. 

We  drive  east  toward  an  already  darkening  sky  and  rumble 
over  gravel  to  the  silent  spot.  Briers  blow  into  our  jeans  as  we  climb 
the  slope,  and  from  behind  us  a  crack  widens  in  the  western  sky, 
rinsing  the  starveling  cedars  with  a  clear  red  light.  The  chosen  tree 
has  enough  give  in  the  wood  for  me  to  bend  it  to  one  side  while 
Dad  finds  a  bare  spot  near  the  base  of  the  trunk  and  nicks  it  open 
with  the  small  ax  in  one  hand:  three,  four,  five  and  falling,  one 
bounce  from  the  springing  limbs.  Dad  throws  the  tree  in  the  back 
of  the  truck  next  to  my  suitcase,  then  drops  the  ax  on  it  crossways 
to  weight  it  down.  The  impact  makes  hard  blue  seeds  rain  through 
the  boughs  and  sizzle  on  the  truckbed.  Then  home. 

Of  course  the  tree  is  brown  and  spare,  every  year  it  is  brown 
and  spare,  but  once  in  the  house  the  cut  wood  will  unfold  a  yearn- 
ing smell  like  a  sweating  rose.  And  without  spareness  there  would 
be  no  ritual  exchange  between  my  parents,  no  mothers  sarcastic 
pleasure  that  is  pleasure  only  and  nothing  else  ("Lovely,  its  really 
beautiful.  We  can  turn  the  bad  side  to  the  wall"),  no  fathers  just- 
folks  humor  ("How  many  walls  you  got?").  Mom  strings  the  lights, 
pronouncing  swear  words  in  a  neutral  voice  when  the  ragged  needles 
hook  her  fingers.  The  smoke  from  Dad  s  Camel  strains  the  branches, 
grows  diffuse  in  the  rapt  kitchen,  finds  the  window  where  the  Magi 
blink  off  and  off  in  electric  blue  against  the  longest  night. 


Kelly  Flunn 
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My  Mother  s  Killing  Things 


Her  filet  knife  is  narrow  enough  to  sleep  on  the  thin  top 
edge  of  the  board  fence  while  she  nails  a  catfish  to  a  tree.  Home  on 
vacation  from  work,  I  ask  if  I  can  name  the  fish,  and  as  she  fixes  its 
eye  with  a  sixteenpenny  nail  she  says  I  can  if  I  want  to.  So  when  the 
filet  blade  is  laid  flat  against  one  dithering  gill  and  the  bark  of  the 
tree  streams  red,  we  christen  the  catfish  Pecos  Bill.  He  hangs  open 
at  the  spine,  the  sixteenpenny  nail  deep  in  his  regard.  Connected  at 
his  tail,  but  arcing  away  from  the  tree  like  the  pages  of  a  paperback 
book,  is  the  good  white  steak. 

Nailed  under  Pecos  Bill,  nailed  low  on  the  tree  for  some 
child,  not  me,  are  two  scrubbed  innocents  on  a  round  metal  ther- 
mometer reminding  us  to:  Drink  7-up!  Rust  is  beginning  to  pock 
the  scene.  Keats  wont  write  about  them,  this  boy  freckled  and 
always  about  to  drink,  this  girl  pigtailed  and  eternally  slated  not  to. 
But  anyone  who  notices  upon  reading  this  that  the  blood  sluices 
right  over  their  open  mouths  is  someone  I'd  be  interested  in  talking 
to,  and  if  you  are  smiling,  my  mother  wants  you  for  a  friend. 

You'll  find  her  in  the  small  white  shed  where  she  keeps  her 
killing  things:  frog  gigs,  a  whisk  of  barbed  wire  for  ensnaring  a  holed- 
up  raccoon,  poultry  hatchets,  knives,  steel  traps,  fishing  poles.  The 
filet  knife  is  ready  to  be  put  away,  still  so  sharp  that  it  cut  the  grass 
when  she  wiped  it  (one,  two)  on  the  ground.  Two  yellow  Labrador 
retrievers  lick  the  spot,  stand  on  their  hind  legs  and  lick  the  tree 
trunk  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  and  snuffle  furiously  for 
the  head  of  Pecos  Bill,  whose  good  eye  watches  from  the  unmowed 
side  of  the  fence  with  an  indifferent  politesse. 


Kelly  Flynn 
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Two  Bad  Things,  A  Fable,  Writing 


Barn  cats  of  my  childhood  got  used  to  going  nameless,  some- 
times tailless,  perennially  and  unapologetically  dropping  wet  tufts 
of  kittens  in  the  straw  where  calves  sniffed  at  the  tumbling  blind 
things.  The  very  newly  born  smoked  mutely  in  the  dark,  cool  barn, 
as  the  cats  who  were  not  birthing  swaggered  in  the  feed  stalls  at  eye 
level  with  the  cows.  Some  cats  haunted  spaces  less  public  than  the 
stalls.  I  knew  an  old  cat  crazy  from  being  lonely,  if  lonelys  what 
you  call  it,  and  sorry  when  the  bugs  darted  away  from  her  offered 
paw.  She  was  lonely  to  smash  something.  I  knew  all  about  it. 

In  my  childhood  there  were  places  I  went  because  I  wanted 
to  be  alone  and  places  that  I  went  because  I  was  alone,  and  in  those 
days  I  didn't  know  the  difference.  What  I  knew  was  that  the  barns 
and  fields  and  woods  offered  gifts.  In  any  weather  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  discovered,  and  these  discoveries — a  car  door  rusting  in 
a  creek  bed,  thistles  articulated  by  early  ice,  the  long  skull  of  a  coy- 
ote— welcomed  me  out  of  the  house.  If  I  stared  long  enough,  ob- 
jects emerged  from  the  surrounding  element,  bubbled  up  from  the 
textured,  solid  soup  of  the  outdoors  as  if  I  had  seen  them  into  be- 
ing: a  beer  can  pounded  from  shiny  grasses  and  shiny  dirt  announced 
itself  in  a  ditch,  a  rough  brown  snake  fell  out  of  a  tree  as  if  a  thin 
length  of  wood  had  slid  off  the  side  of  the  trunk.  Kittens  were 
carved  out  from  cats,  which  had  been  kneaded  from  cool  shadows 
and  the  sunlight  that  fell  in  stripes  and  spots  through  the  knotholes 
and  imperfectly  mitered  joints  of  the  barn  planking. 

Even  in  the  plain  dirt,  objects  appeared.  The  newly  turned- 
up  clods  in  the  fields  were  as  variably  shaped  and  as  yielding  to  the 
imagination  as  clouds;  I  had  only  to  look  down  instead  of  up  to  see 
a  baseball  glove,  a  witch,  a  whale.  I  undertook  looking-projects  in 
which  I  imagined  things  and  they  appeared.  Once  when  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  all  fifty  states  I  got  stumped,  a  rare  experience  for  me  to 
whom  all  blessings  flowed.  Although  the  flung  crumbs  of  Hawaii 
were  iterated  again  and  again,  and  even  my  home  state  of  Missouri 
was  in  plain  sight  along  with  many  other  oddly  shaped  states,  the 
clean  squarish  shapes  of  the  American  west  were  nowhere.  Defeat 
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was  not  thorough,  however.  In  the  house  they  were  proud  of  me  for 
two  things:  my  memory  and  my  ability  to  entertain  myself  quietly. 
The  search  for  states  in  the  dirt  answered  both  requirements. 

When  I  got  older,  when  I  was  an  adult,  in  the  middle  of  one 
night  I  did  the  two  bad  things.  I  yelled  obscenities  at  my  family 
and  smashed  the  kitchen  windows  with  a  baseball  bat.  But  no  one 
was  angry,  because  I  had  been  quiet  and  good  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  next  day  white  curtains  blew  where  no  windows  kept  the  wind 
out,  and  although  it  was  the  second  week  of  March  and  too  early 
for  a  breeze  in  the  house,  no  one  said  anything.  Someone  had  swept 
up  all  the  glass.  I  walked  to  the  westernmost  field  of  the  property 
and  stared  into  the  margin  of  trees,  and  then,  as  if  I  had  conjured 
them  but  lost  them  when  my  concentration  wavered,  six  deer 
bounded  out  of  the  trees  and  dissolved  into  the  morning. 


Kelly  Flynn 
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Silence  Flows  Viscous 


Emily's  chin  rested  against  her  fingers,  and  she  becamJ  ! 
sharply  conscious  of  her  pulse.  1  ler  mind  focused  on  a  line  of  po 
etry  which  she  had  instantaneously  forgotten.  It  had  been  graceful 
sweeping,  yet  the  words  now  eluded  her. 

In  the  kitchen,  her  mother  turned  on  the  radio.  Emily  didn'  I 
recognize  the  song;  it  sounded  like  dishwater,  rippling  through  he 
consciousness,  staining  the  images  which  had  been  there  gray  anc 
filling  all  of  her  half-developed  poems  with  soap  bubbles. 

Her  father  turned  the  radio  off. 

Her  mother  turned  it  back  on. 

Soon  the  dishwater  song  melted  into  another  song,  the  wordj  j 
shredded  a  red  thread  throughout  the.,  damn. ..she  almost  had  the! 
line,  but  it  left,  tantalizingly,  as  it  had  come. 

Emily's  sister  whined  through  her  nose.  Somehow  she  al- 
ways sounded  like  she  was  talking  from  underwater,  like  a  big,  fat,  | 
slippery  fish  blowing  up  green  bubbles  from  a  sandy  reef.  The  sister 
left  the  kitchen  and  stomped  into  her  room  where  she  proceeded  to 
bounce  a  coin  on  the  table.  It  clanked  and  then  spun  and  thenj 
landed  with  a  tinkle.  Emily  heard  the  clank,  ripple  and  tinkle  a 
number  of  times.  The  maddening  off-rhythm  syncopation  pre- 
vented her  from  finishing  her  thought. 

She  climbed  the  stairs.  Sitting  in  her  room  with  the  blinds  I 
drawn  and  the  light  off,  sitting  at  her  desk  chair  with  her  palms  i 
pressed  against  the  cold  desk  top,  she  tried  to  remember  that  run-  I 
away  line.  Her  father  in  the  other  room  was  ripping  open  bills.  She  I 
heard  "shit"  which  sounded  like  a  whisper,  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  ( 
she  forgot  what  the  word  meant.  Her  brother  turned  on  the  com- 
puterwith  that  insistent  emotionless  game  music,  music  that  drones  j 
to  drown  the  empty  pounding  of  hypnotized  finger  pads  against  ] 
the  keyboard,  echoing  against  the  dull  sound  of  distant  drums. 

Emily's  mind  wandered  outside  to  the  porch  roof.  The  porch  1 
roof  formed  a  little  deck  outside  her  window,  but  there  were  no  bars 
to  keep  her  from  falling  off  (if  she  climbed  out),  and  no  security  I 
that  her  weight  wouldn't  knock  a  hole  through  the  sea  of  red  shingles  J 
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and  send  her  tumbling  down. 

Her  mother  in  the  study  banged  a  tin  garbage  can  against 
the  brick-shaped  ceramic  tiles.  Emily  listened  to  her  mother's  foot- 
steps as  she  entered  Emilys  room  and  turned  on  the  light. 

"Why  are  you  sitting  here  in  the  dark?" 

Her  father  from  the  other  room  began  to  whistle  "My  Fa- 
vorite Things"  from  The  Sound  Of  Music  and  her  mother  echoed 
with  "Two  Princes".  Emily  tried  to  remember  how  to  answer  her 
question,  but  the  empty  space  where  her  mother  stood  and  the  gar- 
ish light  from  the  250  watt  bulb  shattered  the  little  glass  figurine 
her  brain  concocted. 

Gunshots  outside  dripped  angrily  throughout  her  neigh- 
borhood. Living  on  the  East  Side  meant  you  had  silver  bullet  lulla- 
bies. She  liked  that  suddenly.  Silver  bullet  lullabies.  She  walked, 
half  sleepy,  half  entranced  to  the  window  and  pushed  the  plants  to 
either  side.  The  ceramic  pots  made  of  that  pot  color,  that  orange- 
brown-red-bleeding-earth-color,  scraped  against  the  windowsill  in 
little  indignant  reproaches.  She  threw  open  the  window  and  stepped 
out  onto  her  roof.  Silver  bullet  lullabies.  But  there  were  no  cars,  no 
pumping  cars.  From  where  had  the  bullets  come?  The  tree  outside 
reached  over  a  branch  and  pecked  at  her  window.  Her  brothers 
swears  drifted  in  from  his  room. 

Saliva-drenched  ranting  sewed  silver  seams  throughout  the 
music.  She  quickly  shut  the  window  behind  her,  shutting  inside 
her  brothers  fury,  the  bouncing  coin,  and  the  perpetual  echoing  of 
her  parents,  the  perpetual  echoing  of  those  suspended  on  their  own 
tightrope  of  wordless  communication.  Her  fingers  lingered  on  the 
window  which,  like  a  tumor,  vibrated,  and  then  she  drew  her  shak- 
ing fingers  up  to  her  chin. 

She  felt  as  if  she'd  dumped  her  family  in  a  shoe  box.  In  her 
mind,  she  shoved  the  box  onto  a  shelf  in  her  room  and  slipped 
rubber  bands  around  it.  They  snapped  on  like  a  preschooler's  pre- 
tend guitar.  And  then  there  was  silence. 

She  stretched  out  tentatively  on  the  roof.  She  felt  the  balmy 
breeze  of  an  infant  summer  pass  over  her  gently  and  dive  to  die 
among  the  leaves  of  the  great,  spotted  sycamore.  All  of  the  houses 
nestled  into  a  symmetrical  tableau,  slipping  up  into  the  surging 
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purple  sky.  They  spanned  like  her  grandfather's  train  layout,  se 
upon  sea  of  miniature  doll  houses,  all  tied  together  by  their  squar- 
green  lawns  and  rectangular  impatient  beds,  stairs  swept  clean  un> 
der  billowing  American  flags,  all  in  a  tremendously  conformed  mi 
crocosm,  a  glistening  symphony  of  shiny  brass  instruments  raise< 
unison  to  a  benign  baby  blue  sky. 

She  could  see  the  back  of  the  neighbor  woman  bent  ove 
her  stove  in  her  yellow  kitchen.  The  eerie  glow  of  a  television  ig 
nited  a  blue-black  fire  in  the  house  across  the  street. ..silver  bulle 
lullabies... 

And  she  rose  her  head  and  saw  it.  Floating  low,  swimminj 
in  the  yellow  street  lamp  light,  it  lingered.  She  reached  up  incredu 
lously  and  pinched  it  in  between  her  index  finger  and  thumb.  Tru 
poem  yielded  limply,  and  she  deposited  into  the  jar  from  which  i 
originally  slipped.  Climbing  in  her  window,  Emily  began  to  cap 
ture  it  in  the  white  prison  of  her  paper. 

One  hundred  lines  of  shoe  boxes,  one  hundred  lines  on  white 
paper,  behind  every  light,  on  every  mountain,  beyond  the  sagging 
valleys  so  much  like  sinking  bellies...  behind  every  light  there  seemec 
a  story.  Emily  tipped  back  the  lid  of  her  ink  pen  and  disappearec 
into  one  of  them,  where  no  tinkling,  swearing,  nor  even  whistling 
could  touch  her. 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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"There's  a  man  in  the  well. 


There's  a  man  in  the  well  out  back 

with  eyes  like  whirlpools 

and  the  curling  mouth  of  a  blackbird. 

Coarse  thin-rooted  lisps  of  grasses 
shudder  against 

the  gray  granite  speckle-walled  well. 
And  in  the  well,  the  round  stone  well, 
the  water  is  cold  and  black  and  smooth. 

A  damp  slow  breeze  shivering  chills 
the  triangle  above  your  nose 
if  you  rest  your  chin 
on  the  rim. 

And  you  wont  see  light 

swim  on  the  surface  down  there — 

on  the  water, 

syruppy-smooth  and  black. 

And  if  you  drop  a  stone  down  there — 
a  sound  holl-ow 
as  an  Ooo 

But  there's  a  man  down  there 

with  a  mouth  like  a  curling  blackbird 

and  whirlpools 

where  light  swims 

black  and  smooth 

into  his  eyes. 


Heath  Cabot 
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 "fingers  press  the  strings..."  

fingers  press  the  strings  wetly  at  first,  slip  off  the  note —  at 
hard  buzz  of  wire  string  slaps  metal. 

pry  fingers  into  position,  very  warm  and  wet.  rough  knuck- 
les though,  scabbed. 

slips  again. 

the  hands  are  too  wet  too  tenuous:  starfishlike,  slippery 
seatype,  a  little  treelike  (saplings),  five-pronged  sandollar  hearts. 

bend  fingers  into  position  again —  an  extra  pat  on  the  pink 
fingernails. 

whole  left  forearm  and  elbow  frantics  from  note  to  note, 
pale  wet  juts  of  fingers  scamper —  lightly  press  the  strings —  tap- 
ping—  fingerprint  upon  fingerprint  smudge  up  the  neck  and  down, 
no  metallic  buzzing  this  time:  clear  sound  tremulas  from  thin  strings. 

the  black  slick  guitar  body  bounces  atop  the  thigh,  knee 
bobs,  pale  knees,  knee  caps  spooked  by  dark  clouds  of  bruises,  purple 
rings  of  scars  blotch  the  shins,  awfully  cut  up.  climbing  trees  per- 
haps, wading  thigh-deep  through  bramble  patches  to  retrieve  a 
Frisbee  or  a  ball. 

"How  was  that?"  Her  teeth  are  straight  and  large;  points  of 
canines  scratch  softly  her  lower  lip.  Corners  of  her  mouth  frown 
downwards,  dive  into  her  cheeks;  thin,  shallow  smile-troughs. 

"Good." 

"I  messed  up." 

"Could  barely  tell."  Worried  eyes.  Dark  eyebrows  curl  up-  I 
ward:  vertical  triangle  of  wrinkled  flesh  in  the  center  of  her  fore- 
head. "I'll  give  you  some  exercises —  should  get  your  fingers  used  to 
moving  faster." 

I  take  a  sheet  of  music  smooth  and  blank  upon  my  knees 
and  scrape  black  notes  onto  the  page.  Funny  staticky  noise.  The 
metal  pin  tip  is  scratchy  on  paper.  She's  watching  my  fingers  care- 
fully, and  a  red  tongue  like  the  bottom  end  of  a  strawberry  rolls 
lazily  over  her  lower  lip. 

"Here  you  go." 

She  takes  the  sheet.  The  guitar  swings  pendulum-like  from  j| 
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the  strap  around  her  neck  as  she  bends  to  the  open  coffin  of  her 
guitar  case  on  the  floor  kneels,  lifts  gently  the  body-weight  of  her 
black  guitar,  and  pulls  the  loop  of  strap  over  her  head.  She  lays 
down  the  guitar,  rests  it  shiny  in  its  case. 

She  unlids  a  small  square  compartment  at  the  base  of  the 
guitar,  stuffs  the  sheet  of  music  in  the  compartment  and  pushes  the 
lid  back  down,  closing  the  compartment,  crumpling  the  sheet.  She 
shuts  the  guitar  case. 

"My  mother's  going  to  be  a  little  late  today." 

"That's  alright.  We'll  wait  for  her  downstairs." 

It's  a  heavy  case,  heavy  for  her,  and  she  strains  a  bit  beneath 
its  weight.  I  unplug  her  little  amplifier,  and  we  creak  down  my  creaky 
wood  stairs. 

The  downstairs  room  is  airy  gray  with  dusty  afternoon  light. 
"Can  I  get  you  some  water?" 

"Yes  please."  She  eases  the  guitar  case  out  of  her  grasp  and 
onto  the  carpet.  She  sits  on  the  couch,  the  very  ragged  old  couch. 

I  fetch  her  water  and  sit  down  beside  her.  She's  staring  at  a 
photo  on  the  wall:  me  black-and-white,  barechested,  a  guitar  sweaty 
against  my  stomach,  hair  curling  dark  over  my  eyes  and  shoulders, 
my  grin  wild  half-blackened  with  wild  shadow. 

"I  looked  pretty  different  then  didn't  I?" 

"Yes."  She  turns  her  face  to  me,  her  eyes  rabbitting  over  my 
shoulders  and  chest,  over  my  arms,  thin  and  white  and  knobby.  I 
take  a  rubber  band  from  around  my  wrist  and  pull  back  the  black 
hair  implants  I  had  put  in  a  year  ago,  when  I  crushed  my  head  into 
a  spotlight:  caught  fire,  and  pranced  screaming  round  the  stage, 
flames  slowly  shaving  the  skin  off  my  scalp,  the  smell  of  hair  and 
flesh  burning.  The  audience  loved  it. 

"So.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  musician?" 

"Yes.  I'm  going  to  be  a  musician." 

"You're  quite  good." 

"Thank  you."  Her  eyelids  quiver  open  then  shut. 
"It's  a  hard  way  to  live —  lots  of  hard  work." 
"I  know.  I've  read  about  it." 
"It's  worse  than  it  sounds." 

"I  believe  you."  She  sips  her  water:  lips  the  edge  of  the  glass 
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with  her  pink  mouth. 

"What  do  your  parents  think  about  you  being  a  musician?" 

"They  think  its  just  a  phase."  She  takes  another  sip,  and 
bends  foreword  to  place  the  glass  on  the  low  coffee  table.  Her  large 
white  t-shirt  slides  forward  over  her  shoulders  and  I  see  for  a  mo- 
ment through  the  loose  neck  hole:  her  chin  curving  to  a  thin  shad- 
owed neck  which  bulges  gently  out  then  down  into  a  sharp  concave 
bend  of  clavicle,  and  the  small  white  bulb-like  soft  breast  protru- 
sions below  her  collarbone  and  their  pale  peach  nipples-  so  tiny. 
Never  seen  anything  like  that  before.  She  straightens. 

I  cringe  at  a  long  blaring  blunt  monotone;  someone  honking 

outside. 

"That's  my  Mom."  Almost  apologetic. 

She  gets  up,  straightens-out  her  baggy  shorts  bunched  up 
around  her  hips.  Bends  to  pick  up  her  guitar  case  with  one  hand 
and  her  little  amplifier  with  the  other.  Begins  to  walk  toward  the 
door,  her  thighs  swimming  in  the  wide  cuffs  of  her  shorts. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  hand."  She  doesn't  let  go,  looks  at  me  to 
tell  me  she  can  carry  it,  her  knees  bending  and  straining.  I  pull 
lightly,  tugging,  coaxing  at  the  pale  pink  slippery  fingers  curled  into 
a  fist  like  a  fetus,  raise  my  eyebrows  at  her,  expectant,  waiting  for 
her  to  let  go.  Her  warm  wet  fingers  slowly  start  to  unclasp.  The 
weight  of  the  guitar  falls  from  her  arm  to  mine. 

"Thanks."  She  blinks. 

She  opens  the  door,  which  squeaks  and  bends  it  is  so  thin, 
and  the  daylight  dives  through  the  door  frame,  waves  of  light  stum- 
bling and  breaking  one  over  the  another,  the  shadows  of  my  gray 
room  warbling  in  the  rush  of  light,  stilling  as  she  locks  the  door 
open  on  its  hinges.  She  carries  her  amplifier  banging  through  the 
door,  and  I  follow  her,  her  case  hitting  the  door  frame  and  rebound- 
ing into  my  shins  as  I  move  out  into  the  sunlight.  Blaring  light. 

She  stands  on  the  top  step,  squinting,  her  mothers  station 
wagon  rumbling  in  the  driveway.  The  marsh  behind  my  house — 
the  sea  salt  that  clings  to  the  reeds —  pins  the  air  with  a  small  breeze, 
which  eddies  round  her  sagging  shorts —  probably  her  fathers — 
and  presses  them  against  her  thighs.  She  squints  at  me. 

"Thanks  for  the  lesson." 
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"It  was  good  talking  with  you.  I  ll  look  foreword  to  next 

week." 

Her  lips  squirm  into  a  smile —  self-abashed,  pointy  smile. 
She  blinks —  dark  eyelashes  upon  pale  cheeks.  She  moves  her  free 
hand  towards  her  face  to  scratch  her  forehead;  a  cylinder  shaped 
shadow  brands  the  center  of  her  chest.  "It  was  wonderful  talking  to 
you.  You're  wonderful." 

The  sheet  of  sky  above  her  bluing,  light  making  me  squint, 
and  the  green  clouds  of  leaves  (of  a  tree  somewhere  behind  her), 
each  stamping  shadow  upon  the  other —  light  gushing  in  between 
them —  roll  and  shake,  salt-stung.  She  bends  her  chin  toward  her 
chest,  tiny  blond  hairs  light-glazed  on  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

She  stretches  a  slender  forearm  toward  my  hand.  "I  think  I 
can  carry  it  from  here." 

Her  fingers  close  over  the  handle  of  the  case.  Her  fingers 
wet.  She,  rigid,  straining  as  I  gently  let  go  the  case.  Her  arms  hang: 
weighted  pendulums  at  her  sides.  She  walks  down  my  orange  brick 
steps,  the  case  banging  on  the  brick. 

I  watch  her  get  into  the  car.  I  turn  and  step  back  into  the 
room.  The  sunlight  locked  in  my  eyes  makes  the  airy  shadows  of 
my  room  wavering  and  blue.  The  room  is  wavering  and  blue. 


Heath  Cabot 
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"crimson  red  dough 


crimson  red  dough 
cute  quiver  curl-up 
pat  feel 
tummy  real 
magenta  flower  tea 
bougainvillea  steam-up 

blue-black  shade 

bruise  cruise  wound 

heart  blood  thin 

beat 

pulse 

explosion 

low,  slow  strength 

prolonged  length 

away  away  away 

panther 

quick 

expulsion 

innocent  sheet  cloaking 

bittersweet  bath  soaking 

brain-clamped  mind 

eucalyptus  bay  leaf  hound  behind 

green  bean 

blue  green 

green  green 

grey  green 

found  frustration 

empty  sand  tasting  canteen 

neurotic  sequence  unwinding 
orange  object  hiding 
banana  peel 
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yellow  leaf 
light  shaft 
calling  calling 
feeling 
kneeling 
bleeding 

slow  sink  bleeding 

thick  sea  turtle  immersion 

delayed  effect  subversion 

tick  tick  tick  tick 
pain 

thick  thick  thick  thick 
ending  bending 
erasing  embroidered  today 
tomorrow  choo  chooing  away 
tortured  gnarled  part 
dying  departing  heart 
loving  nurturing  love 
mustard  plain  above 
bending  thickly  crooked  stick 
floating,  landing,  kissing  dove 


Julian  Davis 
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"i  have  a  new  style. . 


i  have  a  new  style 

been  hidin  it  all  the  while 

been  sweepin'  it 

been  keepin  it 

tucked  in  my  feathers 

checkin  out  room  after  room 

with  a  slow  peek 

right  down  over  my  beak 

yes  sir 

cant  quite  tell  if  that  cross-eyed  giant  been  'round  here 

don't  quite  care  either 

don't  quite  matter  neither 

I  got  steel  feathers 

sproutin'  out  from  under  my  wing 

new  steel  feathers,  yes  sir,  protectin'  me  all  the  while 

to  go  with  my  new  style 

and  what's  mama  gonna  say 
you  know... 

me  criticizin'"  her  and  all 

when  she  thinks  i'm  still  small 

tiny  small  with  that  regular  color  to  me 

what  about  my  teal  beak? 
my  steel  feathers? 
my  blue-green  finger  nails? 
what  about  those  mama? 

you  flew  too  fast 
way  way  past  the  past 
over  gardens  with  chive 
over  the  lowcut  tree 
over  rue  de  berry 
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over  the  hilly  village  heights 
over  all  my  life 

and  i  can't  say  for  sure 

but  when  you  landed  mama 

you  took  all  these  little  treasures 

and  spread  them 

over  me 

wait  'till  you  see. 


Julian  Davis 
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"convinced  I  was  born.„" 


convinced  i  was  born  of  its  bitter  womb 

i  had,  with  my  then  weak  heart,  proudly  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
night 

sworn  allegiance  and  accepted  its  malignant  prescription 
inducing  wakefulness  where  wakefulness  had  no  place 

eyes  seeking  the  moisture  and  comfort  of  their  protectors 

knees  wanting  to  retire 

feet  temples  fingertips 

all  justifiable  quitters  unable  to  quit 

commands  you  see    are  to  be  obeyed 

orders  from  somewhere  above 

the  heart  you  understand  poisoned 

and  glowing  milk  pumped       injected  into  every  capillary 

illuminating  a  few  straggly  ousted  and  generally  discontented 
brain  cells 

bestowing  these  hostile  renegades  with  control  of  every  nerve 
but  leaving  the  soul  to  sleep 

the  mellow  briskness  of  morning 

transformed  from  a  daily  pleasure 
into 

a  fragment  of  distant  memory 

on  a  fragment  of  a  page 

in  an  outdated  history  book 

on  a  mildewing  shelf 

in  a  forsaken  cellar 


and  when  i  slept  one  night       one  night  when  my  dosage  had  not 

been  handed  me  in  the 
moon's  little  plastic  cup 

I  awakened  to  the  gentle,  silent,  cool  yellow  satisfaction  of  a  new 

day  beginning 

soul  expanding 
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traitors  exiled 

venom  purged 
all  the  work  of  long  unbendable  rays 
yes  I  had  forgotten  about  the  morning 


Julian  Davis 
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"Gleaming,  the  salient  sheet..." 


Gleaming,  the  salient  sheet  of  metal  hung  precariously  above 
the  man's  twig-like,  ebony  neck.  His  breaths  now  came  in  short  insuffi- 
cient pants,  sweat  beaded  above  his  brow,  and  his  fragile  neck,  which 
sat  perched  upon  the  wooden  block  of  the  guillotine,  became  clammy 
Staring  downward,  he  examined  every  tightly  braided  thread  of  the 
basket  which  his  head  would  soon  be  nestled  in.  Each  fiber  of  the  nest 
was  already  coarse  and  tainted  with  the  somber  pigmentation  of  other 
lives.  His  eyes  began  to  blur  and  as  the  bottomless  basket  darkened  he 
began  to  squirm  like  a  child  on  a  ride  that  was  becoming  all  too  long.  A 
chorus  of  movements  somewhere  to  the  mans  left  halted  him  to  a  sud- 
den stop;  the  mans  actions  were  quelled  and  he  became  anxiously  atten- 
tive to  all  that  surrounded  him.  A  lone  pair  of  feet  shuffled  smoothly 
across  the  cobbled  stones  below,  they  moved  with  precision  and  signifi- 
cance, slowly  circling  around  the  apprehensive  man  bound  to  the  deadly 
mechanism.  A  chafing  noise  of  rope  against  wood  echoed  as  the  silver 
blade  ascended  the  shaft  of  the  guillotine.  As  the  sharp  edge  reached  the 
apex  of  the  shaft  the  man  clenched  his  eyes  tightly  and  took  one  last 
yawning  gasp.  For  a  long  moment  the  air  was  stagnant  and  thick  with 
silence;  a  stream  of  light  sliced  along  the  metal  sheet.  The  man  shivered 
as  breath  like  cold  fingers  swept  across  his  vulnerable  neck.  The  blade 
plunged  downward. 


The  mans  screams  echoed  throughout  the  early  morning 
air  as  he  bolted  upright  in  the  king-size  hotel  bed.  Strewn  every- 
where were  his  sheets  and  blankets,  which  were  saturated  in  perspi- 
ration from  his  haunting  dream.  His  eyes  darted  swiftly  around  the 
room  before  anchoring  upon  the  digital  clock  blinking  4:56  AM  in 
phosphorescent  red  light.  The  now  coherent  man  clambered  ofT the 
bed  and  sallied  towards  the  large  window  which  framed  the  skyline. 
Dawn  was  beginning  to  break  on  the  horizon,  yet  the  lights  of  the 
city  were  still  glowing  as  the  final  waves  of  night  lapped  upon  the 
shores  of  the  day.  He  gazed  out  at  the  barge  inching  down  the  river, 


the  gothic  church  across  the  way,  and  the  pulchritude  or  Paris.  Turn- 
ing quicldy  from  the  window,  he  padded  across  the  plush  carpet 
towards  the  bathroom.  The  man  leaned  against  the  icy  white  marble 
of  the  sink  and  stared  at  his  pale  face  and  sunken  gray  eyes  in  the 
mirror.  He  realized  that  his  recurring  dream  had  been  all  to  vivid 
this  time  and  that  maybe  coming  to  France  had  been  a  mistake- 
Minutes  later  the  sleep  deprived  man  sauntered  through  the 
swinging  gate  of  the  small  boarding  house,  pulling  his  woolly  scart 
tightly  around  his  neck  so  that  it  rubbed  against  the  two-days  of 
bristle  upon  his  chin.  He  had  the  need  to  explore  thus  wondrous 
city  he  had  come  to  in  order  to  halt  these  wicked  and  lifelike  dreams. 
He  went  up  a  block  and  crossed  the  street  so  that  he  was  walking 
along  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  was  still  early  and  there  was  little 
movement  in  the  city;  the  first  breaths  or  sunlight  were  still  swal- 
lowing the  moon  into  the  day.  He  counted  his  paces  so  they  were 
rhythmic  and  smooth  like  his  life  had  once  been,  two  strides  to 
each  block  ot  cement.  A  burly  man  with  a  moustache  wis 
metal  chairs  and  tables  out  in  front  or  his  riverside  care.  A  young 
rant  woman  in  short  tight  pants  pranced  across  the  street,  carry- 
ing her  little  shih-zu  in  a  mesh  bag  by  her  side.  All  the  stores  across 

the  way  were  lifeless  and  dark.  Thump  thump  thump.  The 

dirking  his  own  heels  remained  monotonous  wkfa  every  step. 
Ahead  in  the  erc.e.>>  >-_e- 

in  the  sea.  The  man  aid  no:  quicken  h.:s  rue.  vet  as  he  arrrcacr.ee:. 
his  eyes  curiously  examined  the  diminutive  rustic  shop  settled  be- 
tween two  large  n:cce:n  ziv  i:':2.:>  W.:r;  „:  :n;„cr:  re 
stepped  ofl  or  the  curb  and  crossed  towards  the  unusual  prospect. 

The  large  Christmas  bells  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavy 
oak  entrance  danced  violently  as  it  swung  open.  Stepping  inside  of 
the  dreary  shop,  the  man  first  noticed  the  multitude  of  antiquated 
clutter  hung  on  all  the  walls,  covering  all  the  tables,  and  dangling 
from  the  rafters  high  above.  He  slowly  scurried  deeper  into  the  shop, 
letting  the  door  go  and  stopping  himself  atop  a  faded  oriental  car- 
pet. The  mammoth  door  creaked  slowly  back  then  slammed  shut 
with  a  vicious  bang,  causing  dust  fairies  to  rise  and  tango  in  the 
light  streaming  through  the  windows  of  the  shop.  Before  long  the 
man  began  to  paw  through  the  clutter  on  the  tables  and  found  quite 
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an  assortment  of  goodies:  a  pair  of  tarnished  candlesticks,  tacky 
rhinestone  jewelry,  a  tiny  sculpture  of  an  elf,  a  pile  of  mangy  silk 
scarfs  with  heading  along  the  border,  and  tasteless,  skanky  trinkets 
of  all  sorts.  The  man  went  to  pick  up  a  few  of  the  scarfs  to  feel  the 
smoothness  of  the  silk  against  his  crackling,  dry  skin  only  to  find  a 
ghastly  contraption  that  he  never  expected,  a  miniature  guillotine, 
complete  with  rope  and  sharp  steely  blade.  The  man  grasped  the 
tethered  rope  precariously  between  his  quivering  forefinger  and 
thumb;  he  could  feel  his  chest  tighten  as  the  blade  ascended  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  tiny  wooden  shaft.  A  strain  of  tremors  ran 
rampant  throughout  his  timid  body  and  as  his  frail  fingers  released 
the  bristly  strand  of  rope  the  blade  went  slashing  down  in  a  glim- 
mer of  light  on  metal. 

"You  found  my  little  toy,  hen!"  the  voice  of  a  young  man 

cackled. 

The  man  at  the  guillotine  startled  and  turned  swiftly  to  face 
the  voice.  It  belonged  to  a  male  in  his  thirties  who  was  tall  and 
robust  with  brilliant  features,  olive  skin,  and  thick,  black  curly  hair. 
Definitely  an  American.  He  seemed  jovial,  yet  he  lacked  the  voice 
of  a  kind  man.  The  way  his  lips  curled  with  every  accent  and  his 
tongue  flicked  against  the  sparkle  of  his  teeth  were  vicious  and  snake- 
like; one  knew  not  to  trust  such  a  man. 

"  Names  Harvey!",  the  wicked  mouth  introduced  itself.  The 
man  at  the  guillotine  tried  to  respond  but  was  immediately  cut  off. 
"That's  an  actual  model  for  the  real  guillotines  they  had  back  then 
during  the  revolution.  They  used  that  little  sucker  to  build  the  real 
things  from.  Imagine  that!"  Harvey  picked  the  contraption  up  and 
as  he  carried  it  over  to  a  glass  counter  in  the  back  of  the  shop  he 
seemed  to  almost  fondle  the  death  machine.  "I  wanted  to  build  a 
big  one  but  my  ma,  she  owns  the  shop,  wouldn't  let  me.  .  .  .  Stupid 
bitch."  he  mumbled. 

As  Harvey  cleared  the  glass  counter  to  set  the  guillotine  on,  .; 
the  man  noticed  something  in  the  display  case.  They  appeared  to  be 
masks,  colorfully  painted  and  lifelike,  yet  the  people  they  portrayed 
were  sleeping.  As  the  mans  eyes  wandered  from  the  guillotine  to 
the  masks  Harvey  noticed. 

"Oh,  you  like  them?"  questioned  Harvey.  "I've  got  one  of  j 


these  death  masks  that,  oddly  enough  looks  just  like  you."  Harvey 
pointed  to  a  mask  in  the  corner  of  the  glass  case. 

The  mask  did  indeed  look  like  the  man,  the  complexions 
were  almost  exact  and  the  nose  and  mouth  rounded  almost  per- 
fectly to  fit  his  profile.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  mask  ap- 
peared peaceful  and  sound,  while  the  man's  own  silent  torture  from 
his  nightmare  appeared  painted  clearly  across  his  face.  Harvey  had 
pulled  the  mask  out  of  the  case  and  his  leathery  hands  were  hand- 
ing it  to  the  man  when  a  shrill  voice  came  plummeting  down  from 
the  rafters. 

"Harvey!  What  on  earth  do  you  think  you're  doing!  I  told 
you  never  to  touch  those  things  again!  I  should  burn  them!"  A  ro- 
tund older  woman  with  rotting  teeth,  graying  black  hair  pulled  in  a 
bun,  and  bifocals  perched  on  her  nose  came  thundering  down  the 
stairs,  waddled  across  the  room  and  snatched  the  mask  from  Harvey's 
hands. 

"The  man  was  interested  so  I  was  going  to  show  him!" 
Harvey  now  hissed  at  his  mother. 

"Are  you  alright?"  the  woman  kindly  asked  the  man  in  a 
shrill  voice. 

"Fine,"  the  man  stuttered.  "But  I  would  like  to  know  about 
the  mask." 

"Well  these  aren't  just  any  masks.  They're  authentic  death 
masks  from  the  French  revolution.  They  should  be  put  in  a  mu- 
seum," the  hefty  woman  stated  knowingly,  her  jaw  shaking.  "Before 
people  were  guillotined  they  would  often  cast  their  silhouette  and 
then  paint  it  so  after  the  beheading  had  commenced  and  the  head 
was  sewn  back  on  for  burial  they  could  see  the  face  of  the  person  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  them.  Some  believe  that  masks 
like  these  actually  carry  the  spirit  of  the  deceased." 

This  interested  the  man  to  the  point  of  discontent.  A  com- 
pulsion to  test  the  mask  against  his  own  skin  pulsed  through  his 
veins.  Heat  swarmed  through  his  body  and  up  to  his  face,  yet  his 
blood  flooded  from  his  head  making  him  faint.  The  mask  that  the 
old  woman  cradled  in  her  hands  looked  as  though  it  had  been  cast 
from  his  very  own  profile. 

"Could  I  possibly  see  that  one?"  the  man  eagerly  questioned 
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directing  his  gaze  at  the  mask. 

"Well. . .  I  guess  it  would  he  okay  this  one  time!"  the  woman 
said  hesitantly,  a  smile  breaking  amongst  the  folds  of  skin  on  her 
saggy  face. 

The  man  grasped  the  mask  and  raised  it  towards  his  face,  it 
smelled  musty  and  old.  The  contours  of  his  face  traced  precisely  to 
those  of  the  mask  and  his  skin  tingled  as  he  allowed  its  dry  cloth  to 
rub  against  his  skin. 

A  chafing  noise  of  rope  against  wood  echoed  as  he  heard  the 
silver  blade  ascend  the  shaft  of  the  guillotine. 

The  mans  breath  were  warm  against  his  face  and  each  short 
pant  condensed  upon  the  mask. 

As  the  sharp  edge  reached  the  apex  of  the  shaft  he  clenched  his 
eyes  tightly  and  took  one  last  yawning  gasp. 

A  thick  silence  fell  like  heavy  drapes  closing  out  the  light. 
Darkness  pooled  like  blood. 

The  blade  plunged  downward. 

A  jolt  like  a  hot  knife  seered  through  his  body.  His  heart, 
which  had  been  ticking  monotonously  like  his  own  heels  against 
the  pavement  ceased  motion. 

A  young  but  exhausted  woman  stepped  off  of  the  747  onto 
the  grounds  of  France.  The  long  journey  had  been  tiring  and  she 
only  hoped  that  she  could  find  someone  in  Paris  who  could  unlock 
the  mystery  of  her  haunting  dreams.  As  she  withdrew  a  map  of 
Paris  from  her  purse  she  noted  the  exact  location  of  the  tiny  antique 
shop  her  friend  had  recommended  visiting.  Just  then,  a  cool  wind 
like  the  blade  of  a  guillotine  passed  across  the  nape  of  her  neck  and 
she  shuddered  violently. 


Dorian  Hurley 
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"here... 


here 

breath 

drifts 

from  tears 

like 

stolen 

thoughts 

of  the  calm 

lucidity 

night 

brings 

to  view 


Nina  Judar 
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"in  the  mimicked  motion. .." 


in  the  mimicked  motion  of  an  old  woman's  hand,  this  knotty 
crusted  bark,  mass  of  flesh  twisted  bone  hung  with  veins,  grapples 
for  breath,  reaching  towards  the  heavens  under  the  duress  of 
gravity,  and  from  the  peak  of  its  battle  for  height,  its  filaments 
fuse  from  delicate  branches  to  shower  in  feathered  layers  towards 
the  earth,  echoing  the  sentiment  of  order  and  structure  we  contrive 
to  appease  human  need 

under  its  embrace,  names  adorn  stringently  to  the  stones  of 
begged  remembrance:  too  fragile  to  absorb  truth,  they  shrink  from 
the  brutal  impact  of  its  purity  to  the  solace  of  their  six  foot  depths, 
yet  these  nearly  forgotten  deaths  still  speak  mutely,  murmuring 
gently  in  strands  of  verse  with  wind  and  light  and  time 

so,  protected  by  shadows,  i  stretch  against  the  abrasive  rock 
and  beg  for  its  wisdom  to  come  onto  me,  pray  to  be  entombed  by 
its  silence,  implore  that  the  covenant  with  body  be  annulled, 
relinquished,  surrendered  to  peace,  but  samsara  continually  assaults 
me:  the  sun,  an  angry  preacher  with  the  ideology  of  chance,  a 
militant  leader  that  allows  no  adversaries,  has  penetrated  my  gaze, 
the  swift  political  move  of  its  entrance  reminds  me  that  i  will  not 
be  "done  with  myselP  today,  and  so  it  is  that  with  a  bowed  head  i 
rise,  under  its  command,  to  the  pale  dimensions  of  an  iron  maiden 
that  once  again  yearns  for  the  affliction  of  my  love. 


Nina  Judar 
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Missing 


It  had  been  his  obedient  hands, 
still  in  his  lap  and  the  blue 
of  thin  milk,  got  him  through 
the  formal  exversises  of  grief: 
one  fit  to  the  first  of  the  other 

like  a  gloved  hand  on  a  scream, 

lips  all  thumbs,  as  they  lifted  the  cushioned 

box  to  his  shoulder,  and  he  carried  the  child 

as  water  carries  a  voice,  to  a  place 

like  a  scene  in  a  paperweight. 

Daily  his  face  hangs  in  the  portal  of  a  door. 
Once  he  wore  a  six-foot  kite  like  a 
hospital  drip  until  the  wind  took  it. 
Sometimes  there's  Noel  Coward,  his  dry 
baritone  riding  the  thermals  or  stuck 

at  the  end  of  a  record  in  another  room. 
But  today  brings  Mrs.  Frankie,  a  neighbor 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street  taking  the 
long  way  home.  He  would  go  out  (he  would), 
cross  the  generous  porch,  sit,  smoke,  think 

of  waving  or  a  hat  to  tip,  smoke.  Let  one  hand 
soothe  the  rail  as  the  other  tugs  the  bunch 
of  his  genitails  towards  ease.  But  there's  a 
glass  in  one  hand,  two  nips  in  the  other 
looser  than  dice  that  he  hopes  not  to  drop. 


Ill 


T  hrough  the  door  the  seethe  of  blackbirds 
their  jumpy  line  on  the  telephone  wire 
above  the  purple  finch  {pik,  pik)  bruising 
the  pine  next  to  the  mailbox  with  its 
short  shadow  and  folded  red  wing.  And 

there's  the  mailman  getting  bigger 
as  the  wind  winds  those  whirlingigs 
children  peel  then  stick  on  their  noses, 
bending  to  the  walkway  for  a  flyer,  and 
so  missing  the  missing  boy  beside  him. 


Lynne  Kelly 
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Stoppered 


New  dirt  everywehere — her 

in  her  wrapped  head 

mired  in  attachments 

dusting.  And  now  look! 

Whose  boot  pushed  off 

against  the  new  hall  paper? 

Smear  black  to  the  baseboard 

Animal.  And  doesn't  everything  show? 

Goddamn  as  well  whoever 

gouged  his  dent  in  the  doorframe. 

She  almost  had — damned  them 

hissing,  then  found  herself 

a  spider  drawing  in 

under  her  winebreath,  her  rage. 


Lynne  Kelly 
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Idiot  Sorrow 


Last  Halloween,  moving  day,  the  porch  was  lined  with  wet  boxes. 
July  now,  and  the  steady  heat  has  the  green  of  parrots,  not 
you  are  thinking,  the  separated  blue  and  yellow  of  the  other  coast, 
its  shaved-dog  hills  dry  around  the  airport.  Rebecca,  fifteen, 
inside  for  more  ice  and  a  phone,  is  saying  mucho  calor  with 
as  much  singsong  desperation  as  high  school  Spanish  taught 
through  movies  makes  possible.  If  it  is  1957,  your  mother 
appears  carrying  a  bowl  of  ice  and  water,  a  washclocth; 
wrings  it  like  a  little  fountain,  and  will  rub  you,  she  says, 
chilly  as  Vicks.  She  is  still  radiant  when  he  turns 
on  to  Chestnut  Street,  talking  out  of  his  head,  blinking 
at  the  sun,  a  retarted  man  with  a  lot  of  boy  breaking  in 
him.  He  picks  up  a  stick  and  knocks  at  the  heat,  or  counts, 
or  conducts.  All  the  time  pulling  and  pushing,  pushed  and 
pulled.  You  want  to  place  his  hands  together,  there  now; 
forget  ever  having  read  "idiot  sorrow."  The  glider  creaks  and 
slows,  creaks  and  stops.  Across  the  street  he  throws  down  the 
stick  and  kicks  it,  pulling  two-fisted  at  his  hair;  then  wheels  to 
face  the  small,  round,  empty,  terracotta  pot  on  the  fourth  step. 
He  points  as  if  to  shoot  and  shouts,  "And  you're  no  Jack-o-lanternf 


Lynne  Kelly 
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Chance  Passing 


Your  orange  clawed  eyes 
like  the  hands  of  a  tiger... 

Spirituous  gaze 
shredding 

the  skin  of  the  soul... 

In  my  imagination... 

I'm  being  digested 

in  your  warm  acidic  juices 

curled  in  the  rummy  blooming  bud  of  your  tongue... 

Pulpy  flesh  encapsulating  me. 

Remains  sunken  like  the  battered  Arizona... 

You  surround  me. 
say  hello... 

...and  drop  your  eyes. 


Julia  Magnus 
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Your  Lucidity  Confuses  Me 


Don't  let  me  decieve  you. 
Swing  boy. 
We  hunch  here. 
Identifying. 

You  over  there. 
Taking  off, 

whirling  like  a  mane  of  twisting  hair, 
flitting  from  one  table  to  the  next. 
There's  a  dancer  in  everyone. 

I  have  a  question. 
What  do  you  dream? 
And  why  do  you  sit  lonely? 

I  think  that  it's  going  to  take  more  than  one  liners 

and  golden  boys. 

Greek  god-like  ideals  and  beauty. 

Your  lucidity  confuses  me. 

I  remember  when  I  found  out  that  your  hair  was  bleached. 
That  was  more  like  it. 

But  there's  a  dancer  in  everyone. 


Julia  Magnus 
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Pyres 


My  own  rancid  burn. 
The  feasting  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  song  of  the  dragon. 

Your  retching  scream  tears  at  my  eyes, 
tattered  lips  and  wide  mouth  stretched 
in  a  blast  of  abhorrance. 

Did  you  ever  suspect? 
Like  my  poisoned  hell? 
Lap  it  up. 

The  red  leaf  falls  and 
the  lantern  rises 
as  my  crow  descends 
on  this  hallowed  ground 

Your  black  mouth  sneer, 
Dead  mans  allegiant  murdering 
tracking  the  prey  free 
from  the  infernos  taint. 

He  wont  save  you  now. 


Julia  Magnus 
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Dogs,  beards,  and  spaghetti 


New  writers  have  a  harder  time  with  fiction  than  they  d 
with  poetry.  Poetry  can  be  percussive,  compressed,  a  heartbeat.  Fic 
tion  must  walk  through  a  world  and  therefore  acknowledge  that  th 
felt  experience  happened  somewhere  in  response  to  something  c 
someone.  Poetry  can  and  must  do  the  same  at  times.  It  must  recog 
nize  the  tension  between  a  point  of  view  and  the  rest  of  us.  But 
doesn't  have  to.  Some  part  of  the  fiction  writer  must  always  remai 
apart.  Basically,  most  stories  require  a  conflict  and  consequently 
dialogue,  real  or  figurative.  A  poem  can  be  a  monologue.  Fictio 
can  be  harder.  It  calls  for  more  than  one  voice. 

So  "The  Deal  With  Crews"  by  Phil  Ciampa,  "Lunch  at  th  \ 
Italian  Restaurant"  by  Lisa  Larson,  and  "Oyster  Beards"  by  Melan  J 
Spencer  were  revelations  in  the  spring  issue  of  The  Courant.  The  | 
share  three  features  of  a  good  story:  a  striking  point  of  view,  full  j 
and  poignantly  realized;  a  credibly  rendered  world  for  the  point  <  I 
view;  and  an  honest  walk. 

Lisas  narrator  Cathy  may  or  may  not  be  unstable  but  h< 
focus  on  the  few  small  events  that  unfold  before  her  —  the  singir 
retarded  boy,  the  distraught  mother,  Joe's  discomfort  and  awkwan 
ness,  Lily's  conspiratorial  giggle,  and  another  girl  talking  to  the  ri 
in  the  seat  across  from  her  —  makes  the  reader  uneasy.  Her  assumj 
tion  that  we  are  fully  sympathetic  with  her  point  of  view  saddens  1 
and  amplifies  the  shrill  bitterness  she  feels  towards  Joe  even  as 
force  us  to  recognize  the  unassailable  silence  that  envelopes  he  I 
Throughout  the  story,  Larson  suggests  subtly  that  the  girl  talking  i  j 
the  foam  in  the  ripped  seat  may  be  Cathy's  alter  ego.  The  silent  gi 
becomes  the  means  by  which  Cathy  asserts  herself  over  Joe  and  tl  I 
others. 

Crews  fears  silence  in  Phil's  story,  but  his  self-effacing  hi 
mor  gives  him  a  voice  that  enables  him  to  connect  to  the  wor  j 
around  him,  however  tangentially.  Crews  tells  us  that  his  nicknan  j 
used  to  be  Big  Dog,  though  he  admits  that  he  is  a  pretty  small  gu1  j 
an  admission  he  himself  coaxes  into  humorous  meanings  becau  j 
he  has  an  ironic  attitude  towards  himself  and  towards  his  relatio ;  I 
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ships  with  others.  He's  a  guy  who  always  picks  tails  when  the  coins 
turn  up  heads.  Crews  is  small  partly  by  choice.  His  smallness  pro- 
vides him  an  objective  perspective  on  his  smug  friend  Colin  who 
has  everything  Crews  doesn't  have:  popularity,  success,  and  girls. 
Colin's  easy  life  makes  him  a  little  dim  and  Crews  recognizes  this 
when  he  notes  that  Colin  would  never  appreciate  what  Crews  finds 
attractive  about  Melissa.  He  has  one  thing  that  Colin  will  never  get: 
wit.  Here's  Crews  on  his  shortcomings: 

I  wanted  to  make  a  list  of  things  to  talk  about  if  there  are 
any  silences  with  Melissa  [sic].  When  I'm  talking  to  a  girl,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  no  ones  saying  anything,  I  panic.  That's  the  main  thing 
with  me.  Silences  make  me  feel  like  a  big  dog. 

"A  list  of  things  to  talk  about  with  Melissa,"  I  told  Colin. 

"Oh,  man,"  Colin  sighed  as  he  shook  his  head.  He  got  his 
coat  and  left. 

So  I  wrote  on  top  of  notebook  paper,  "A  LIST  OF  THINGS 
TO  TALK  ABOUT  IN  CASE  OF  SILENCE,"  and  dated  it,  1 1/6. 
Crews  has  made  a  humorous  subtext  out  of  his  shortcomings,  a 
kind  of  dialogue  with  himself,  and  his  general  good  nature  assures 
us  that  someday  someone  will  have  the  patience  to  listen. 

Patience  is  Erin's  sole  companion  in  Melanie  Spencer's  "Oys- 
ter Beards."  Melanie  creates  a  complex  character  who  constantly 
surprises  us  because  the  world  she's  in  doesn't  ordinarily  promise 
entry  into  a  life  deeply  felt.  She  works  at  a  Papa  Gino's,  known  to 
her  fellow  workers  as  Suck- World.  Erin  loathes  the  job,  but  likes 
the  camaraderie  in  the  shared  misery.  Then,  Melanie  stretches  her 
character  and  the  reader  as  well.  Erin's  mother  calls.  Erin's  father  is 
drunk  again,  and  insisting  on  making  oysters.  Erin  must  leave  her 
job  early  to  help  her  mother  through  the  ordeal.  So  now  we  watch 
Erin  make  deals  with  her  friends  and  herself.  We  follow  her  through 
dinner,  her  father's  laments,  and  then  to  the  party  with  her  friends 
where  she  must  croon  to  one  friend  and  massage  another  before 
pulling  herself  away  so  that  she  can  help  her  mother  fold  her  father 
into  the  couch.  Melanie's  use  of  dialogue  and  interior  monologue  is 
superb,  creating  a  young  woman  who  may  seem  a  little  beleaguered 
and  cynical  on  the  outside,  but  is  struggling  to  keep  some  sense  of 
herself  as  a  decent  person  in  a  decent  life  on  the  inside.  At  the  end 
of  a  painful  day,  Erin  cheers  herself  with  her  own  voice  in  the  very 
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words  that  have  defined  her  experience: 

Outside  the  night  wind  makes  her  shiver  but  she  sings  to 
the  car  cheerfully,  challenging  it  to  stall,  "I'm  too  tough,  you  can't 
eat  me."  That  the  setting,  the  character,  and  the  plot  coalesce  in  the 
rhythms  of  plain  speech  testifies  to  Melanie's  maturity  as  a  young 
writer. 

As  does  the  detail  in  each  story.  Phil  emphasizes  the  arbi- 
trariness of  Crews'  situation  in  the  toss  of  a  coin,  the  strangeness  ol 
his  nickname,  and  Crews'  obsession  with  his  own  speech,  all  of  which 
recur  in  ever-changing  shapes  throughout  the  story.  Once  he  can'i 
speak  to  Melissa,  he  ends  up  saying  the  one  thing  he  knows  he  cam 
say,  the  kind  of  idiotic  thing  Colin  can  say  with  impunity.  It  earn? 
him  the  nickname  Big  Dog  again.  No  sooner  does  he  tuck  his  tai 
and  get  out  of  his  stalled  attempts  with  Melissa,  having  once  agair 
chased  tails,  then  Colin  asks  him  what's  up.  The  coin  is  always  uf 
in  the  air  for  Crews.  Twice,  he's  asked  about  his  thoughts.  Wher 
Colin  asks,  Crews  confesses: 

He  always  asks  me  that  question,  "What  do  you  think,' 
and  I  can  never  answer  because  I  really  don't  know  what  I  think  i 
Later,  Melissa  asks  the  same  question. 

"Well,  Big  Dog,  what  did  you  think?"  I  didn't  know  what  i 
thought,  I  never  do.  That  is  the  modest  paralysis  that  brings  hi:  I 
story  full  circle. 

Lisas  Cathy  unconsciously  closes  her  story  ironically.  Th< 
story  is  filled  with  interior  monologues  that  highlight  the  abseno 
of  speech  in  the  story.  No  one  talks.  Cathy  seems  to  speak  volume  i 
to  Lily  in  response  to  her  cruel  giggling.  However,  Cathy  tells  u 
that  she  says  only  "Yes,  I'd  like  some  coffee  please."  What  we  hear  i  j 
a  study  in  self-delusion.  Meanwhile,  the  retarded  boy  is  singing  ;  I 
song  no  one  can  understand  and  the  girl  continues  her  silent  con  I 
versation  with  the  rip  in  the  chair.  Cathy  lets  us  know  early  on  tha  I 
Joe  won't  speak  to  her.  Later,  she  tells  Joe  that  she  doesn't  want  t<  1 
talk  to  him.  The  girl  says  one  thing:  "spa-ghe-tti  to-ma-to  sauce.  J 
After  the  scene  between  Joe  and  Cathy,  punctuated  by  Lily's  slap  | 
ping  a  lascivious  cab  driver  in  the  face,  Cathy  observes:  "I  look  aroum,  ] 
me  and  realize  that  everyone's  mouth  is  open." 

"Oyster  Beards"  is  filled  with  stunning  invention.  The  ac 
tion  itself  becomes  one  with  the  speech  of  the  characters  and  thj  I 
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language  of  the  story.  Everywhere,  men  are  trying  to  open  Erin  up. 
A  scarred  man  flickers  his  tongue  at  her.  She  hides  in  the  break 
room.  The  figure  of  Papa  Gino  has  no  mouth,  only  a  moustache 
which  anticipates  the  beards  on  the  cheaper  oysters  Erin's  father  has 
purchased.  Andy  sings  "What's  your  name,  and  who's  your  daddy" 
as  he  pulls  out  smooth  lumps  of  dough  and  throws  them  in  the  pot 
of  flour,  anticipating  her  attempts  to  knead  Jim's  back,  "his  warm 
flesh  like  dough,"  and  the  father's  drunken  confession:  "I  want  to 
bake  bread,  quit  my  job  and  open  a  bakery  and  work  with  dough, 
flour..."  Everywhere  there  are  messes  —  splattered  tomato  sauce, 
dirty  plates  caked  with  mux,  stubbly  faces,  crying  girls,  and  grunt- 
ing men.  The  language  of  Erin's  world  surrounds  her.  She  accuses 
Andy  of  making  deformed  shells.  She  dwells  on  the  image  of  oysters 
that  first  let  go  of  their  beards  which  keep  them  clustered  together 
for  safety,  then  open  their  shells,  and  then  die.  And  this  image  in- 
forms her  own  quiet  courage  as  she  "clings  to  [Jim]  like  a  beard  for 
a  while  and  then  pulls  herself  away."  Alone  but  determined  to  pro- 
tect herself,  Erin  tells  the  car  that  will  stall  that  she's  too  tough  to 
eat.  When  she  folds  her  father  up  after  she  and  her  mother  "pull 
[him]  together  from  under  the  kitchen  table"  his  eyes  flutter  open, 
grateful  to  the  two  women  who  carry  him. 

All  three  stories  take  us  for  a  walk  through  the  lives  of  their 
central  characters:  Crews,  Cathy,  and  Erin.  And  along  the  way,  the 
authors  introduce  us  to  their  characters'  worlds.  We  watch  Colin 
dump  sugar  into  a  coffee,  bits  of  napkin  settle  on  Joe,  Erin  paint  a 
pizza.  The  three  stories  coincidentally  introduce  three  very  differ- 
ent places  to  eat  and  each  instance  the  restaurant  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  the  story.  The  characters  change  because  the  au- 
thors let  the  dialogue  between  their  points  of  view  and  the  world 
around  them  develop.  Perhaps  Crews,  Cathy,  and  Erin  do  not  change 
so  much  as  they  unfold.  And  while  they  are  all  superb  stories,  we 
are  forced  to  pick  just  one  as  the  spring  issue's  winner  of  the  Smitty 
Prize.  "Oyster  Beards"  is  an  outstanding  effort  notable  especially  by 
the  company  it  keeps.  Melissa  Spencer  receives  a  $20  gift  certificate 
to  the  Andover  Bookstore. 

Craig  Thorn 
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Oyster  Beards 


The  man  with  pleated  pants  and  an  acne-scarred  face  or- 
ders pepperoni  pizza  and  a  large  Coke  and  then  he  puts  his  hands 
flat  on  the  counter  and  leans  in  close  to  her  breast  to  read  her 
name  tag. 

"Erin...  will  you  give  me  a  lollipop,  please,  Erin?" 

"What  color?"  she  has  to  stand  on  tiptoes  to  reach  the 
bowl  and  she  can  feel  him  watching. 

"Red."  His  long  fingers  play  against  the  cellophane  as  he 
unwraps  it  and  puts  it  slowly  in  his  mouth.  To  avoid  seeing  his 
lascivious  eyes  and  his  tongue  flickering  at  the  wet  red  candy 
Erin  kneels  down  and  punches  a  napkin  into  the  dusty  timeclock. 
4:57.  Three  minutes  before  dinner  and  an  asshole  already. 

She  leaves  him  licking  and  staring  after  her  as  she  walks 
around  the  corner  into  the  break  room. 

"Goddamn.  Ew.  Ew,  ew,"  Through  a  high  window  cus- 
tomers can  see  people  using  the  delivery  computers  but  not  the 
tiny  table  sqeezed  in  the  corner  where  employees  eat.  The  asshole 
can  see  Robbie  sitting  on  the  computer  desk  and  Erin  leans  against 
the  edge  between  his  knees  and  rests  her  elbows  on  his  thighs. 
"Another  pervert...  he  wanted  me  to  watch  him  lick  that  lollipop. 
Wanted  me  to  see  his  tongue,  looking  at  me  all  slutty.  Ew,"  She  I 
tells  Marie,  Andy,  and  Jim,  who  are  throwing  pizza  crusts  back  | 
and  forth. 

"Lollipop,  lollipop,  oh,  lolly  lolly  pop..." 

"Shut  up,  Jim,  you  don't  have  to  deal  with  that  shit,"  Marie 
says,  throwing  back  a  crust  that  has  hit  her  in  the  neck,  "Yek." 

"Aw,  he  just  wants  you  to  suck  him,  sweet  thang,"  Robbie 
moans  and  wraps  his  legs  around  Erin's  waist. 

"You  disgust  me,"  Erin  says  but  she  lies  back  for  a  mo- 
ment before  gently  escaping.  "I  don't  want  to  be  on  register  to- 
night, Marie." 

"I  already  have  you  on  bench,  anyways,  with  Andy.  Jirm 
on  reg."  Marie  is  a  shift  manager.  Erin  is  jealous  because  Marie 
can  do  her  hair  pretty  while  she  has  to  wear  a  hat.  Andy  flings  his  I 
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arm  back  and  Erin  slaps  his  fingers. 

"Another  night  together  in  Suck- World,"  he  scrunches  his 
face,    "Do  you  want  to  pound  or  paint?" 

"I'll,  hmmn,  I'll  paint,  Andyman."  She  likes  pushing  the 
dough,  throwing  it,  the  flour  under  her  fingernails  and  the  ache  in 
her  arms,  but  Andy's  hands  are  wider  and  stronger.  He  won  a 
prize  once,  at  a  pizza  contest.  They  gave  him  a  green  and  red 
striped  jacket  with  "Papa  Gino's  Pizza  Champ"  embroidered 
across  the  back  right  over  Papa  Gino's  face.  Papa  Gino  has  no 
mouth,  only  a  mustache. 

"I  can't  believe  you'd  think  of  letting  her  pound  for  you 
on  a  Friday  night,  man.    I  get  shitty  tips  for  ugly  late  pizza." 
Robbie's  a  driver  and  he  charms  huge  tips  out  of 
the  women  customers  but  the  men  only  like  him  if  their  wives 
aren't  home. 

"I  make  beautiful  pizza,"  Erin  says  defensively,  "I  can 
even  keep  up,  mostly.   Your  shells  are  deformities." 

"I  can  see  there's  not  enough  room  for  me  in  here,  guys, 
move  it  on  out,  it's  dinnertime  anyway,"  When  Linda  walks  in 
the  bickering  stops  and  everyone  obeys,  since  she's  very  large 
and  was  speaking  truth  about  the  lack  of  space. 

"What's  your  name,  and  who's  your  daddy..."  Andy  sings 
as  he  pulls  out  smooth  lumps  of  dough  and  throws  them  in  the 
pot  of  flour.  Erin  has  never  heard  the  song  but  she  knows  the 
words  from  listening  to  him  so  she  sings  along. 

"Hey  Erin,  you  gonna  come  by  tonight?  The  parents  are 
in  Bermuda  and  everybody's  coming  over."  asks  Jim,  in  spite  of 
the  long  and  loud  line  at  the  register. 

"Yeah,  probably.  I  can  get  a  ride,  you  think?"  Erin  shouts 
back,  throwing  mushrooms  on  a  pizza  without  looking. 

"You  can  come  with  me  there  but  I  don't  know  how  you'll 
get  home.  I  think  everyone's  getting  pretty  sloshed-  hey  wait, 
why  don't  you  borrow  my  car  tonight  and  come  over  tomorrow 
morning  to  wake  me  up  for  work.  My  alarm  clock  doesn't  work 
since  Robbie  threw  it  out  the  damn  window  last  week."  The 
customers  are  beginning  to  get  antsy.  "Can  I  help  you,"  Jim  fi- 
nally turns  back  around. 
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Robbie,  who  heard  the  offer,  feels  he  has  to  warn  Jim. 
"Don't  do  it,  my  friend.  I  let  her  drive  the  jeep  last  summer  and 
it  was  in  the  shop  for  two  weeks  recovering.  The  chick  can't 

drive." 

"Maybe,  Robbie,  the  jeep's  a  heap  because  you  don't  use 
the  clutch  anymore,  perhaps  that's  the  reason.  And  don't  be  call- 
ing me  a  chick.  Coming  in.r  Erin  yells  louder  than  necessary  at 
the  kid  watching  the  oven  and  throws  the  pizza  in  with  extra 
force.  It  squishes  against  the  far  edge  of  the  moving  shelf  but  she 
doesn't  stop  to  fix  it.  "Someone  gets  a  heart  shaped  mushroorr 
and  sausage  pizza,"  she  says  laughing. 

"Don't  stop  being  a  bitch,  Sexy,"  Robbie  breathes  in  hei 
ear,  "You  know  it  turns  me  ooonn..."  he  goes  on  but  she  choose* 
to  answer  the  phone  instead  of  listening. 

"Thank-you-for-calling-Papa  Gino's  Pizza-would-you- 
like-carry-out-or-delivery?" 

"Oh,  um,  is  this  Erin?"  her  mother's  voice  sounds  thin. 

"Mom,  we're  kind  of  busy  tonight,  what's  wrong?" 

"Your  fathers  cooking  I  think  you'd  better  come  home 
tonight  dear  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Someone  should  keep  that  man  away  from  the  super 
market  at  least  on  Friday  nights,  jeez." 

"Erin..."  her  mother  begins  to  chastise  but  she  interrupts 

"What's  he  making?" 

"I  don't  know,  some  slimy  shellfish,  clams  maybe." 

"Oysters,  woman,  oysters."  her  father  has  grabbed  th< 
phone  and  Erin  can  picture  him  screaming  into  the  mouthpiece 
"Listen,  little  missy,  I  don't  think  its  too  much  to  ask  for  you  tc 
eat  dinner  with  your  family  once  in  a  while.  I  want  you  home  ir 
an  hour,  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts." 

"Daddy,  I'm  not  off  work  until  nine,  its  busy,  I  can' 
leave,"  Erin  is  careful  not  to  say  if,  and,  or  but,  "I'll  come  as  soor 
as  I  can."  Before  he  can  protest  she  adds  quickly,  "What  are  yoi 
cooking  to  go  with  the  ah,  oysters?" 

"I'm  making  a  roux.  Its  an  art  form,  let  me  tell  you.  I 
takes  butter,  some  herbs,  and  a  little  flour  and  then  it  has  to  sim 
mer..."  Erin  shifts  the  phone  to  hold  it  on  her  shoulder  and  con 
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tinues  to  paint  the  pizza  in  front  of  her  until  he  finishes  and  hangs 
up. 

Tomato  sauce  splatters  on  the  wall  when  she  throws  the 
ladle  back  in  the  pot. 

"Shit,"  she  mutters,  grabbing  a  rag  to  scrub  off  the  red. 
When  its  semi-clean  she  goes  to  Jim  and  walks  her  fingers,  sticky 
with  hamburg  goo  and  onion  juice,  up  his  chest  and  around  his 
neck.  "Jim,  darlin',"  she  wheedles,  "I  need  a  little  favor.  All 
hell  s  breaking  loose  at  my  house,  see,  and  I  have  to  get  home  but 
I  don't  have  a  ride...  Til  give  you  a  backrub..." 

"Well  for  that,  babe,  I'm  sure  I  can  get  to  my  house  with 
someone.  My  keys  are  in  my  jacket  pocket  and  take  ten  bucks 
out,  too,  and  get  me  some  gas.  It  better  be  a  long  one." 

"As  long  as  you  want,  I  owe  you  one."  she  gives  him  a 
squeeze  and  returns  to  the  bench. 

Two  hours  later,  after  getting  out  early  and  pulling  up  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  gas  pumps  and  amusing  the  rude  attendants 
and  fighting  with  the  stickshift  all  the  way  home,  Erin  stalls  in 
her  driveway.  She  can  taste  apprehension  in  her  mouth  like  alu- 
minum foil. 

The  dinner  table  is  still  set.  If  she  couldn't  tell  from  the 
redness  of  her  father  s  nose  that  the  liquid  in  his  glass  is  vodka, 
not  water,  she  would  know  by  her  mothers  nervous  and  placat- 
ing smile. 

"Your  mother  wouldn't  try  any."  Her  fathers  voice  is 
very  loud  and  accusing.  He  holds  up  the  pot  of  blue-black  oys- 
ters swimming  in  oily  yellowish  stuff,  the  Roo,  Erin  assumes, 
and  sets  it  down  with  a  heavy  clang.  He  opens  a  shell  and  pulls 
out  the  meat  inside.  "But  I  knew  you'd  have  some." 

"What's  that?"  she  pokes  with  distaste  at  a  small  dark 
mass  on  the  discolored  lump.  It  is  soft  but  resilient,  wiry,  and 
strong. 

"That's  the  beard.  The  oysters  live  all  stuck  together  in 
colonies  and  they  use  the  beards  to  hold  on  to  the  rocks  and  each 
other.  Sometimes  the  store  will  take  them  off  but  it's  more  ex- 
pensive that  way.  You  can't  eat  them,  they're  too  tough." 

Erin  bites  off  the  meat  from  the  beard  and  lets  it  slither 
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down  her  throat.  To  her  surprise  it  is  good;  buttery  and  rich.  She 
picks  another  but  cant  pry  it  open. 

"Don't  eat  the  closed  ones,  they're  bad,  they  were  dead 
before  they  went  into  the  pot.  When  the  live  ones  get  hot  the 
shells  open  a  little.  That's  how  you  tell  if  it's  okay  to  eat."  her 
father  says,  satisfied  with  this  barbarism. 

She  thinks  about  the  oysters  who  first  let  go  with  their 
beards  and  then  open  their  shells,  and  then  die,  but  she  is  hungry 
so  she  eats  more.  They  are  beginning  to  get  cold. 

In  the  sink  sit  dirty  pans  and  mixing  bowls  and  the  big 
black  pot.  The  food  congeals  and  Erin's  mother  longs  to  clean 
up  and  go  to  sleep  but  she  knows  not  to  leave  her  chair. 

"Bread..."  begins  her  father  and  Erin  notices  that  his  glass 
is  somehow  full  again,  "I  want  to  bake  bread,  quit  my  job  and 
open  a  bakery  and  work  with  dough,  flour..."  his  words  are  clear 
but  softer  now  and  his  head  droops  but  when  he  sees  Erin's  hands, 
caked  with  food  and  flour  reddish  from  sauce,  he  goes  on,  "dirty 
hands,  I  want...  real  work  with  dirty  hands  and  pans  of  bread  to 
show  for  it,  that's  real...  bread..."  finally  he  dozes  off  and  her 
mother,  whose  ring  finger  is  red  and  scraped  from  pulling  the 
gold  band  up  and  down  over  her  knuckle,  grabs  the  plates  from 
the  table  but  the  clanking  wakes  him  up  again. 

"Woman!  I've  told  you,  I'll  clean  up!  It's  very  rude  to 
clear  the  table  when  I'm  -  still  -  eating!"  he  holds  his  glass  high 
and  takes  a  gulp.  Rising,  he  paces  frantically  around  the  room. 
"You're  always  so  uptight  now,  what  happened,  you  used  to  en-  . 
joy  things  like  well-cooked  oysters  but  now  all  you  do  is  com- 
plain and  worry  and  rush  me,  I  wish  you'd  stop  hurrying..." 

Her  mother  sits  perfectly  still  and  stares  at  her  hands.  Erin 
knows  he  will  stay  awake  for  hours  now,  ranting  on  about  bread  \ 
and  rush,  and  she  needs  to  get  away  from  his  drunken  frustration,  i 
She  touches  her  mother's  shoulders  lightly. 

"Will  everything  be  allright  if  I  leave  for  a  while,  Mum? 
Jim's  having  a  party." 

"Yes,  of  course,  I  don't  think  he'll  last  much  longer,  do 
you?"  she  smiles  weakly. 

"Excuse  me,  Daddy,"  Erin  says  politely  and  quietly  leaves 
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the  room.  She's  sweaty  from  work  but  doesn't  want  to  shower, 
just  go  as  soon  as  possible,  so  she  just  throws  on  a  tight  black 
shirt  and  some  deoderant.  Then  she  brushes  her  snarly  brown 
hair  quickly,  washes  her  face  and  hands,  puts  on  red  lipstick,  and 
runs  out  to  Jim's  car. 

At  Jim's  house  she  has  to  walk  through  the  kitchen  and 
Marie  is  at  the  table  crying,  mascara  running  down  her  cheeks, 
and  Andy  is  fussing  around  her  ineffectually.  He  looks  at  Erin 
helplessly  but  this  happens  often  at  parties  and  she  has  lost  pa- 
tience with  Andy,  with  her  mother,  who  allow  the  inevitable.  Still 
she  sits  by  Marie  and  pets  her  pretty  hair  and  croons  for  a  while 
until  Marie  lets  Andy  take  her  home. 

She  finds  Jim  in  the  crowded  living  room  playing  a  noisy 
cardgame  with  a  beer  next  to  each  fist.  She  takes  a  swig  from 
one  of  them  and  begins  to  rub  his  back,  using  her  palms,  her 
fingers,  her  knuckles  knead  his  warm  flesh  like  dough. 

"Hi  y'all"  she  smiles  at  her  friends. 

"You're  late,"  Robbie  says,  "how's  the  home  life?" 

"Same  as  always,"  she  shrugs  and  grins. 

Later  as  people  start  to  leave  or  pass  out  Jim  lies  on  the 
floor  and  she  continues  to  massage  him  until  he  falls  asleep  and 
then  she  helps  him  up  to  his  room.  When  she  sits  on  the  bed  he 
pulls  her  down  to  him  and  the  stubble  on  his  chin  prickles  her 
face.  She  thinks  about  tongues  like  dead  red  oysters  against  lolli- 
pops and  then  on  each  other  and  doesn't  kiss  him,  just  clings  to 
him  like  a  beard  for  a  while  and  then  pulls  herself  away. 

"Goodnight,  Hon,  I'll  come  tomorrow  at  tennish,  okay?" 

Jim  grunts  something  and  reaches  after  her  but  he's  asleep 
before  she  shuts  the  door. 

Outside  the  night  wind  makes  her  shiver  but  she  sings  to 
the  car  cheerfully,  challenging  it  to  stall,  "I'm  too  tough,  you 
can't  eat  me." 

At  home  after  she  and  her  mother  have  finished  scouring 
the  roux  from  the  pots  and  pans  they  pull  her  father  up  together 
from  under  the  kitchen  table  and  drag  him  to  the  couch.  His 
body  is  too  long  to  fit  and  they  have  to  fold  him  up.  He  feels  very 
thin  to  Erin,  and  small.  For  a  few  seconds  his  eyes  flutter  open. 
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"Told  you  I'd  clean  up,  told  you  both.  Spic  n'  Span.  Al- 
ways do..."  before  drifting  off  again,  he  looks  up  and  his  face  is 
confused,  but  grateful  to  the  two  women  who  carry  him. 


Melanie  Spencer 
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Lunch  at  the  Italian  Restaurant 


I  see  she  is  here  again,  here  in  the  Italian  restaurant  on  the 
corner,  among  the  vinyl  frescoes  on  the  walls,  the  plastic  peppers 
hanging  from  the  track  lighting  to  dry.  She  is  sitting  alone  in  a 
small  booth  and  she  has  not  ordered  yet,  but  her  mouth  is  mov- 
ing. She  is  talking.  She  is  talking  to  the  rip  in  the  seat  across  the 
table  from  her.  Horizontal,  the  split,  leaking  yellow  foam.  Yel- 
low foam  is  not  so  bad.  Yellow  foam  is  not  as  bad  as  the  drool 
leaking  from  the  mouth  of  the  retarded  boy  who  is  sitting  in  the 
booth  behind  her.  The  mother  is  sitting  with  the  retarded  boy. 
She  does  not  look  at  the  sticky  chin.  The  retarded  boy  lives  in 
the  place  across  the  street,  and  he  comes  in  here  with  the  mother 
every  Wednesday.  A  thread  of  drool  hangs  from  the  retarded 
boys  lips.  The  mother  hands  him  a  napkin  but  the  retarded  boy 
just  tears  the  napkin  up.  He  throws  the  napkin  shreds  up  into  the 
air,  and  the  fan  overhead  blows  the  pieces  backward  so  that  they 
flutter  down  onto  the  girl  who  is  still  talking  to  the  split  in  the 
seat. 

I  don't  expect  she  mentions  the  napkin  pieces  or  the  re- 
tarded boy  to  the  split  in  the  seat.  I  don't  expect  she  has  noticed 
either. 

Joe  does  not  understand  how  she  can  be  so  oblivious.  Joe 
does  not  understand  the  girl.  Joe  likes  to  think  the  girl  comes  to 
the  Italian  restaurant  for  the  same  reason  I  come,  but  I  laugh  and 
tell  him  not  to  flatter  himself.  I  tell  him,  She's  much  too  good  for 
you,  Joe.  Joe  thinks  I  am  just  kidding. 

Today  Joe  won't  speak  to  me,  anyway,  because  of  last 
night.  I'm  used  to  that,  I  don't  mind.  Joe  made  Lily,  the  new 
girl,  wait  on  me,  and  he  must  have  told  her  why  because  while 
she  took  my  order  she  kept  blushing  and  glancing  toward  the 
kitchen  and  giggling  a  little.  Tomorrow,  when  it's  all  right,  I'll 
tell  Joe  that  if  that's  the  kind  of  service  I  get  here,  then  I  will  take 
my  business  some  place  else.  Joe  will  just  laugh.  I  will  have 
said  it  to  make  him  just  laugh. 

I  see  that  Joe  is  going  to  take  the  order  of  the  retarded  boy 
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and  the  mother.  He  comes  through  the  far  door  of  the  kitchen  so 
that  he  can  walk  by  the  girl.  She  does  not  pause  in  her  conversa- 
tion with  the  split  in  the  seat,  even  as  Joe  approaches.  I  wonder 
what  he  can  hear  of  her  conversation.  He  asks  the  mother  if  they 
are  ready  to  order.  The  retarded  boy  starts  to  sing,  loudly,  as  the 
mother  orders.  He  is  not  singing  in  English,  not  in  any  language 
that  Joe,  or  the  mother,  or  I,  can  understand.  I  feel  gratified  when 
Joe  has  to  put  his  ear  near  the  mothers  mouth  to  hear  her  order.  ] 
feel  gratified  when  the  retarded  boy  throws  napkin  pieces  at  Joe 
and  Joe  drops  his  pencil  as  he  tries  to  brush  the  pieces  out  of  hi; 
hair.  I  feel  gratified  when  I  see  that  the  retarded  boys  tuneless 
senseless  song  is  not  at  all  disturbing  the  girl.  She  is  leaning 
forward  and  conscientiously  explaining  things  to  the  split  in  th( 
seat. 

Joe  does  not  know  that  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  fee 
gratified.  If  Joe  knew  that  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  feel  grati 
fied,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  refuse  to  see  me  ever  again  i 
But  there  is  a  lot  that  I  do  not  tell  Joe. 

Joe  doesn't  bother  to  walk  by  the  girl  on  his  way  back  t( 
the  kitchen,  which  means  he  has  to  walk  by  me.  "Jesus,"  ru 
mutters,  as  he  walks  by  me. 

"No,  please,"  I  say.  "Just  call  me  Cathy,  really." 

"Christ,"  Joe  mutters,  and  walks  into  the  kitchen  dooi 
The  door  swings  for  him  and  continues  swinging  in  Joes  wake  I 
Poor  Joe.  Joe  is  thinking  he  cant  take  this  anymore.  But  he  can  j 
of  course,  he  can.  He  is  still  doing  his  job,  after  all.  He  evei  | 
noticed  that  I  was  done  with  my  sandwich  —  he  must  have  no  I 
ticed,  because  Lily  comes  out.  Lily  asks  me  if  I'd  care  for  any  j 
thing  more,  and  then  giggles  and  glances  back  at  the  kitchen. 

"Lily,"  I  tell  her,  "Lily  you  cant  understand  because  yoi  { 
don't  know  Joe.  If  you  knew  Joe,  then  you  would  understand  1 
Lily,  Joe  doesn't  care  for  me,  not  in  the  way  you  must  think  h  I 
cares,  the  way  that  makes  you  giggle  and  glance  back  at  thjl 
kitchen.  In  fact,  Lily,  I  don't  really  care  for  Joe.  I  just  like  t  | 
make  him  unfaithful.  I  am  the  temptress,  Lily.  I  was  never  thJ  j 
temptress  before  I  met  Joe.  And  I  like  being  the  temptress.  Jojl 
likes  it  too.  But  in  the  morning  Joe  is  too  ashamed  to  talk  to  m<  I 
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because  I  have  made  him  unfaithful.  That  is  why  he  can't  even 
take  my  order,  Lily.  Lily,  aren't  you  listening?  There  is  nothing 
to  giggle  about,  Lily.  Tomorrow  Joe  and  I  will  be  just  friends 
once  more,  Lily,  and  then  we  will  laugh  at  you.  You  had  better 
watch  yourself  today." 

Lily  says  she's  sure  she  doesn't  know  what  I  mean,  and 
maybe  I  would  like  some  coffee?  "Yes,  I'd  like  some  coffee 
please,"  I  tell  Lily.  That  is  all  I  say  to  her.  She  brings  me  some 
coffee  and  I  stare  into  its  murkiness  for  a  long  time.  I  stir  it  and 
watch  the  bubbles  around  the  rim  gather  together  in  the  middle. 
The  bubbles  look  like  faces.  They  might  be  people  clumping 
together  for  safety.  I  take  pity  and  do  not  drink  them  yet.  I  watch 
them.  They  are  moving  in  this  clump,  circling  around  each  other. 
They  are  trying  to  get  away  from  me,  but  they  have  nowhere  to 
go.  I  try  to  tell  them  that  I  will  not  hurt  them,  but  they  do  not 
listen  to  me.  Or  they  are  listening,  but  they  still  cant  trust  me.  I 
want  to  sit  down  with  the  girl  and  talk  to  her  about  the  bubbles, 
and  about  the  three  of  us.  Instead  I  sip  the  coffee. 

It  is  quieter  now,  in  the  Italian  restaurant. 

The  retarded  boy  has  stopped  singing.  He  is  hungry  and 
waiting.  The  mother  is  resting  her  chin  on  her  hands.  Some- 
times she  rubs  her  eyes.  The  girl  sips  her  water,  chews  on  an  ice 
cube,  and  resumes  her  silent  conversation.  I  wonder  if  she  is 
talking  about  me.  I  think  she  is  glad  that  I  make  Joe  unfaithful. 

The  bells  tinkle  and  a  cab  driver  comes  in.  Lily  seats 
him.  He  says  something  to  her  that  makes  her  blush  and  giggle. 
He  will  have  the  minestrone. 

Lily  is  going  back  into  the  kitchen  and  Joe  is  coming  out. 
I  see  that  Joe  is  going  to  do  it.  I  put  my  coffee  down  and  my 
hands  stiffen  in  my  lap.  Joe  has  put  on  a  clean  apron  and  he  has 
fixed  his  hair.  I  feel  proud  of  him.  Joe  walks  to  her  table.  Or  not 
just  walking,  really,  but  ambling,  trying  very  hard  to  act  natural. 
Joe  ambles  to  her  table. 

"Excuse  me,  miss,  are  you  ready  to  order?" 

I  watch  the  girl  not  react  to  Joe's  question.  She  is  leaning 
forward  more  than  she  was  before,  leaning  forward  confiden- 
tially and  affectionately,  as  if  she  were  going  to  tell  the  split  in 
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the  seat  what  a  nice  smile  it  had. 

"Or  do  you  need  a  few  more  minutes?  Would  you  rathei 
I  come  back  in  a  few  minutes?" 

I  think  this  is  when  her  voice  rises.  Her  words  are  loude 
and  more  rapid.  She  may  even  be  talking  to  Joe,  although  she  i 
not  looking  at  him.  From  here  I  cannot  hear  her  words,  but 
know  what  she  is  saying.  What  she  is  saying  is  the  reason  I  an 
here.  She  is  telling  Joe  that  she  is  too  good  for  him.  She  is  tellinj 
Joe  why  she  is  too  good  for  him.  This  is  all  she  ever  tells  Joe 
only  Joe  hasn't  figured  it  out  yet. 

This  is  all  she  ever  tells  Joe,  except  for  what  comes  next 
and  what  comes  next  is  the  reason  Joe  is  here.  What  comes  nex 
is  this:  she  stops  talking  to  the  split  in  the  seat  and  turns  to  look  a 
Joe.  She  is  still  muttering  a  little.  She  looks  Joe  in  the  eyes,  an< 
her  eyes  are  very  bright  and  very  clear,  and  her  face  is  very  sharj 
and  very  tight.  It  looks  as  though  her  skin  were  a  size  too  small 
and  the  look  becomes  her.  Joe  will  not  look  away  from  her,  no 
when  he  writes  in  his  notebook  and  not  when  he  takes  her  menu 
He  will  not  dare.  And  he  is  listening  to  her  as  intently,  hopin: 
that  somehow  her  strings  of  words  will  suddenly  make  sense  t< 
him.  They  will  not.  Only  the  split  in  the  seat  has  ever  been  abl 
to  understand  what  the  girl  says.  Joe  understands  nothing,  noth 
ing  except  for  the  three  words  he  knows  will  come,  the  thre 
words  he  has  been  waiting  for,  the  three  words  that  she  finall 
utters,  deliberately,  the  consonants  percussive,  and  each  syllabi 
with  its  own  separate  emphasis:  "spa-ghe-tti  to-ma-to  sauce."  Th  | 
words  are  very  quiet,  but  I  can  hear  them  even  from  the  countc 
because  of  the  way  she  says  them.  Or  maybe  its  because  sh 
orders  the  same  thing  every  day,  maybe  that's  why  we  can  undei 
stand  her. 

"Thank  you,  miss.   That'll  just  be  a  minute."   She  ha 
already  resumed  her  conversation  with  the  split  in  the  seat.  Jo  | 
hesitates  for  a  second,  his  mouth  pinned  in  his  casual  good-ns  J 
tured  smile  position,  but  he  knows  there  is  no  reason  to  wait.  Hj  1 
heads  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  door  near  me. 

"Cathy,"  he  says,  as  he  goes  by,  and  this  surprises  m<i  j 
"C'mere."  I  follow  him  into  the  kitchen. 
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We  stand  by  the  roaring  dishwasher. 

"Cathy,"  says  Joe  angrily,  as  if  it  were  a  swear.  "Its  not 
going  to  happen  again.  Us.  I'm  not  going  to  see  you  again.  Got 
that?   Because  it's  your  fault." 

So  Joe  does  see,  in  a  way,  why  he  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  girl.  It  is  the  other  half  that  he  does  not  understand.  The 
other  half  is  that  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it.  I  decide  to 
lie  to  Joe. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  saying,  Joe.  What's  my  fault?" 

"If  it  weren't  for  you,"  Joe  says,  "she  might  look  at  me, 
don't  you  think?  It's  because  of  you  she  can't  respect  me.  She 
must  think  I'm  weak,  because  of  you." 

"Joe,  you're  crazy,"  I  say.  "What  do  you  care  what  she 
thinks?  She's  probably  from  the  place  across  the  street,  she  prob- 
ably doesn't  think  about  anything." 

Joe  swears  at  me. 

The  retarded  boy  has  begun  to  sing  again,  he  is  louder 
even  than  the  dishwasher. 

Joe  is  still  angry  about  last  night,  that's  all.  He  will  be 
better  tomorrow.  I  would  talk  to  Joe  right  now,  calm  him  down, 
but  I  think  he  is  going  to  hit  me. 

"I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  you  now,  Joe.  Not  if  you  are 
going  to  be  like  this."  Joe  is  going  to  hit  me.  I  turn  and  leave  the 
kitchen  before  he  does. 

There  is  no  reason  Joe  deserves  her  more  than  I  do.  I 
push  open  the  door  and  step  back  into  the  Italian  restaurant  just 
as  Lily  slaps  the  cab  driver  across  the  face.  The  retarded  boy's 
crazy  song  has  made  his  mother  start  to  cry.  "Jesus  Christ,"  Joe 
is  saying  behind  me.  The  girl  is  talking  to  the  split  in  the  seat, 
yellow  foam  is  not  so  bad.  I  look  around  me  and  realize  that 
everyone's  mouth  is  open. 


Lisa  Larson 
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The  Deal  with  Crews 


He  combs  his  hair  back  the  way  he  always  did.  After  all 
he  has  a  bright  future.  He  reaches  into  his  pocket  and  pulls  out 
quarter. 

"Heads  or  Tails,"  he  asks,  and  flips  it  into  the  air. 
"Tails,"  I  say. 

"Nah,  its  heads.  Maybe  that's  why  you're  always  losing 
you're  always  picking  tails." 

All  this  while  waiting  in  line  at  the  coffee  place,  that's  a) 
they  sell  there — coffee  stuff,  while  the  man  with  the  puffy  hai 
takes  orders  two  at  a  time. 

Colin  orders  a  cappucino,  and  then  adds  an  almon< 
biscotti.  I  ask  for  a  water,  just  to  be  polite,  and  get  a  funny  loo 
from  the  guy  with  the  hair.  I  bet  he  gets  a  lot  of  funny  looks,  wit) 
the  hair  and  all.  Anyway  he  brings  the  drinks,  me  my  water  an< 
Colin  his  coffee  which  looks  a  lot  like  brown  water  with  suds  oi 
top.  We  sit  down  at  a  small  marble  table,  and  Colin  dumps  in  th 
pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  he  always  puts  into  his  coffee.  I  si 
there  saying  "cappucino"  to  myself  and  feeling  very  artistic. 

"So  what  do  you  think,  Crews?" 

He  calls  me  Crews  because  that's  my  last  name,  Crew< 
It's  better  than  what  everyone  used  to  call  me,  Big  Dog.  The 
called  me  Big  Dog  even  though  I  didn't  even  remotely  think  c 
myself  as  a  big  dog.  Or  any  dog  at  all.  In  fact  I'm  a  pretty  sma 

Colin's  question  hangs  in  the  air  like  a  belch.  An  artisti 
belch  maybe,  but  a  belch  all  the  same.  He  always  asks  me  tha 
question,  "What  do  you  think,"  and  I  can  never  answer  because 
really  don't  know  what  I  think.  So  I  just  sit  and  drink  my  wate 
Colin  leans  back  in  his  chair,  tipping  it  on  two  legs  an 
sipping  his  sugar  and  coffee.  Colin  had  it  all.  Colin  could  b 
laid  back.  Colin  had  the  college,  had  the  girlfriend,  had  the  grade 
He  took  naps.  He  was  all  set.  You  could  just  see  it  as  he  sir 
there  with  his  coffee.  Colin  needed  his  sweatshirts  extra  larg 
for  sure,  but  no  one  ever  called  Colin  a  big  dog. 
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"So  Crews,  did  you  ask  that  girl  in  your  French  class  to 
the  prom  yet?"  he  asks. 

Of  course  I  hadn't.  Last  night  I  had  spent  the  two  hours  it 
takes  me  to  get  pschyed  up  to  call  her,  but  by  then  it  was  after- 
hours  and  my  phone  gave  me  that  uncooperative  signal  it  always 
gives  when  I  cant  use  the  phone.  Its  the  sound  I  always  get 
after  I  ask  a  girl  out  on  a  date  too,  her  eyes  just  send  me  that  busy, 
no-way  signal. 

"No,"  I  say. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  you're  waiting  for,  it's  coming 
up,  you  know." 
I  knew. 

"Just  go  for  it,"  he  continues,  "instead  of  waiting  for  some- 
thing bad  to  happen  the  way  you  always  do.  Pick  heads  for  once, 
will  you?" 

If  it  were  only  so  easy,  I  want  to  argue.  But  I  don't  think 
Colin  sees  it  that  way.  I  mean,  how  could  he? 

"What  do  you  like  about  Melissa,  anyway?"  he  asks. 

I  really  like  the  way  she  sits.  Not  her  act  of  sitting  down 
itself,  but  the  actual  way  she  sits.  I  sit  next  to  her  in  French  class, 
and  she  is  most  attractive  sitting  down,  it's  very  distracting.  This 
whole  sitting  thing  would  sound  ridiculous  to  Colin  though.  He'd 
definitely  like  her  hair  best.  I  guess  he'd  have  to  see  her  to  un- 
derstand. 

"Oh  I  don't  know,  I  just  do,"  I  say  to  Colin. 

Colin  asks  me  for  fifty  cents  to  buy  another  biscotti,  but  it 
is  more  of  a  statement  than  a  question.  I  give  him  two  quarters 
from  my  pocket;  they  were  both  tails.  But  I  didn't  worry  too 
much  about  them  being  tails,  because  I  didn't  call  them  in  the  air, 
anyway.  We  all  learned  that  if  you  don't  call  the  toss  in  the  air,  it 
doesn't  count.  I  never  learned  why  it  doesn't  count,  or  even  one 
reason  why  it  shouldn't.  But  everyone  knows  you've  go  to  do  it 
again. 

Colin  senses  a  lull  in  things,  and  being  Colin,  he  says, 
"Crews,  did  you  ever  think  about  cows?  I  mean,  what's  the  deal 
with  cows  anyway?   Cows,  they're  cows  .  ,  .  mooo!" 

Colin  can  say  these  things.    If  I  said  that  people  would 
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probably  go  around  calling  me  Fat  Cow  for  months,  even  though 
I'm  really  a  small  guy. 

Colin  goes  up  to  get  his  biscotti.  Then  two  girls  walk  in 
than  know  Colin.  They  go  over  to  him  at  the  counter  and  start 
talking.  I  sit  at  the  table,  playing  with  the  change  in  my  pocket 
and  talking  to  myself.  One  of  the  girls  looks  over  at  me,  prob- 
ably watching  me  play  with  my  change  and  talk  to  myself  and 
wondering  what's  the  deal  with  me.  Anyway  I  know  I  should  go 
talk  to  her,  go  tell  her  what  the  deal  was  with  me,  instead  of  sit- 
ting here  and  thinking  about  the  back  of  my  quarters.  So  I  decide 
I'd  change.  Just  like  that.  I'd  call  heads. 

I  get  up  from  the  table  just  in  time  to  see  the  two  girls 
walking  out  of  the  door,  waving  goodbye  to  Colin  as  they  did.  I 
guess  I  just  didn't  call  it  in  the  air.  Everybody  knows  what  that 
means. 

That  night  Colin  was  lounging  around  my  room.  I  sat  up 
straight,  wringing  my  hands.  I  looked  at  the  phone  on  the  arm  of 
my  chair  like  it  was  about  to  bite  me.  If  Colin  had  been  a  dog, 
he'd  probably  want  to  bite  me  too,  that's  just  what  he  looked 
like.  Colin  had  been  trying  to  inspire  me  to  call  Melissa  for  who 
knows  how  long,  and  now  he  was  getting  pretty  tired  of  it  all.  I 
don't  blame  him,  I  was  being  very  tiresome  with  the  whole  thing. 

Finally  I  said,  "Alright,  alright,  I'll  call  her.  But  first  help 
me  make  a  list." 

"What  do  you  mean,  a  list?"  Colin  asked. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  list  of  things  to  talk  about  if  there  an 
any  silences  with  Melissa.  When  I'm  talking  to  a  girl,  and  all  oi 
a  sudden  no  one's  saying  anything,  I  panic.  That's  the  main  thing 
with  me.   Silences  make  me  feel  like  a  big  dog. 

"A  list  of  things  to  talk  about  with  Melissa,"  I  told  Colin 

"Oh,  man,"  Colin  sighed  as  he  shook  his  head.  He  got  hi: 
coat  and  left. 

So  I  wrote  in  on  the  top  of  notebook  paper,  "A  LIST  OI 
THINGS  TO  TALK  ABOUT  IN  CASE  OF  SILENCE,"  and  datec! 
it,  11/6.  Then  I  took  a  breath  and  punched  her  number. 

Melissa  was  fine,  she  said.   She  sounded  really  surprisec 
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chat  I  was  on  the  phone,  and  the  whole  time  I  half  expected  her  to 
isk  why  I  was  calling.  But  she  didn't,  though  I'm  sure  she  was 
thinking  it.  Then  all  at  once  it  happened.  Just  before  we  were 
talking,  then,  nothing. 

What  do  you  think? 

Silence. 

"Shit,"  I  thought  as  I  tried  to  read  the  first  item  on  my  list. 
'Shit,"  I  said,  but  this  time  out  loud  as  I  realized  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand my  own  writing.  I  panicked.  I  knew  I  had  to  say  some- 
thing, so  I  blurted  out,  "So  Melissa,  did  you  ever  think  about 
:ows  .  .  ." 

I  asked  Melissa  to  the  prom  the  next  day  because  I  didn't 
really  care  about  it  anymore.  And  besides,  my  Mom  told  me, 
'You  know  son,  they've  always  said,  'Even  dogs  get  the  day'. 
That's  true,  you  know." 

I  didn't,  but  I  went  up  to  her  at  lunch  anyway.  She  was 
sitting  again,  and  I  wish  Colin  could've  been  there  to  finally  see 
how  it  was  while  she  was  lapping  at  her  ice  cream.  I  asked  her  to 
the  prom.  She  said  no. 

"Just  like  that?"  I  pleaded. 

"Well,  Big  Dog,  what  did  you  think?" 

I  didn't  know  what  I  thought,  I  never  do.  But  my  mother 
ilways  told  me  never  to  be  cruel,  even  to  animals.  So  I  just  tucked 
my  tail  and  got  out  of  there. 

Colin  caught  me  on  the  way  out. 

"What's  going  up,  Crews?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said. 

I  told  him  all  about  the  whole  thing. 
"Well,  Crews,  you  can't  just  list  everything,  you  know. 
But  she  was  wrong  for  calling  you  Big  Dog,"  he  said. 

I  know  that  he's  right,  because  I'm  really  a  pretty  small 


Phil  Ciampa 
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No  Me  Reprendas 


Allah u  Akbar.  La  Ilaha  Illa-L-Lah.  La  Ilaha  Illa-L-LaJ 
Rolled  out  of  bed  and  started  running; 
Running  down  the  souks  narrow  winding  streets. 
Butcher  h  b  b  h 

a  1  u  o 

n  o  1  r 

g  o  1  n 

i  d  s 

n  y    \/  making 

g.      vendor  mountains 

Fruit  of  mandarins 

Shopkeeper 
stacking 
ancient 
killims. 

Peeking  through  the  key-hole  shaped  archways, 

I  see  past  delicate  mosaics, 

Past  ornate  gold  engravings, 

Into  the  mosque, 

Men  prostrate,  praying. 

But  do  not  perceive 

Veiled  women  striding  mysteriously  by. 
I  hear,  heavy  with  the  oppressive  stench  of  the  tannerii  j 
The  air  bearing  the  roosters'  raucous  notes, 
Muffling  the  silversmiths'  repetitive  percussion. 
But  do  not  want  to  comprehend. 

The  pained,  bloodshot  eyes  of  a  starving  child; 
Me.  Wanting  to  stop  but  what  can  I  do?  Run. 
I  turn  my  eyes  away.  My  heart  pounds,  pounds. 
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Running  down  the  dusty  road, 

Gasping  for  the  thin,  cold,  Andean  air  that  scratches 
my  lungs, 

Avoiding  piles  of  manure,  scrawny  chickens. 
Seeing  the  Otavalans  preparing  for  the  market. 
Farmers  piling  bruised  bananas, 
Villagers  arranging  woolen  sweaters  and  wooden  figu- 
rines. 

My  eyes  water,  cold  tears  run  down  my  face.  Saliva 
foams  around  my 
mouth.  My  calves  burn. 

Long  black  hair  braided  and  wrapped  tightly  in  deco- 
rated cloth, 

Young  women,  burdened  by  babies  on  their  backs, 
climbing, 

Past  people  hawking  candles  and  idols, 
Up  the  long  imposing  stairs  to  the  stone-grey  cathe- 
dral, 

And  disappearing  into  shadows. 

My  shins  explode  in  pain  with  each  pounding  step. 

My  stomach  fills 

with  acid. 

There  at  my  feet  a  dying  woman; 

Wrinkles  so  thick  they  nearly  hide  her  crying  eyes, 

but  not  quite. 
Paralyzed.  Scared. 

I  run  harder,  but  am  pulled  back.  I  run  further  and  my 
legs  grow  heavy. 

My  strength  fails  me. 
I  am  doubled  over  in  agony,  hacking,  coughing,  spit- 
ting. Feeble. 

Crushed.  I  scream  but  no  sound  escapes.  I  am 
about  to  fall. 

Yahveh,  no  me  reprendas  en  tu  enojo, 
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ni  en  tu  furor  me  costigues. 
Yahveh,  no  me  abandones; 

mi  Dios,  no  te  me  alejes. 
Date  prisa  a  auxilame, 

Senor,  salvaci6n  mfa. 


Justin  Steil 
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To  Howl 


It  was  half  past  two,  and  I  had  decided  not  to  cooperate 
today.  Instead  I  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  staring  at  my  classmates. 
I  hated  school.  I  hated  waking  up  early,  and  having  my  hair 
combed,  and  taking  a  bath.  Wasn't  I  old  enough  to  groom  my- 
self? I  would  have  just  walked  out,  if  it  wasn't  for  a  certain  fe- 
male across  the  room.  Those  brown  eyes... those  legs... those  luxu- 
rious waves  of  golden  fur.  That  tail!  What  a  bitch.  I'd  been 
watching  her  for  a  few  weeks,  and  thinking.  I  had  been  thinking 
about  what  it  would  be  like  to  lay  my  head  across  those  legs.  I 
had  been  thinking  about  what  I  saw  in  those  eyes  when  she  looked 
at  me  from  across  the  room.  I  had  been  thinking  about  what  she 
smelled  like,  the  sharp  smell  of  fresh  grash  on  her  paws,  the  count- 
less perfumes  that  I  could  only  imagine — An  abrupt  tug  on  my 
leash  yanked  me  out  of  my  daydream  and  out  of  the  corner. 

"Come  on  Miguel,"  said  Andy,  the  man  on  the  other  end 
of  the  leash,  as  he  dragged  me  to  where  my  classmates  sat.  "Don't 
embarrass  me  in  front  of  the  other  dogs."  He  and  the  rest  of  the 
humans  chuckled,  but  me  and  every  dog  in  the  classroom  under- 
stood:— I  glanced  at  the  pretty  one — if  anyone  was  going  to  be 
embarrassed,  it  was  going  to  be  me.  The  teacher  approached. 
The  teacher,  who  always  seemed  to  choose  me  for  the  most  de- 
grading stunts,  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation. 

"Miguel!"  she  said  in  her  saccharine  accent,  as  she  stooped 
down  in  front  of  my  face.  "Don't  be  a  sourpuss."  I  hung  my  head 
and  tried  not  to  growl.  She  rubbed  my  ears  for  a  moment. 

"Why  don't  you  show  us  a  trick?"  she  said  suddenly. 

Uh-oh. 

"Why  don't  you  roll  over  for  us?   Roll  over!." 

I  turned  and  stared  up  at  Andy.  "Roll  over,"  he  urged. 
Some  of  the  humans  were  giggling.  I  begged  him  again  not  to 
make  me  do  it,  but  he  bent  down,  patted  the  ground  and  took  up 
the  slack  on  my  leash.  All  dog  eyes  were  on  me.  I  inched  my 
forelegs  down.  I  took  a  breath,  lowered  my  head,  and  tried  to 
lunge  around.     I  tried,  but  I  couldn't  make  it  all  the  way  I  was 
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suddenly  on  my  back  like  a  little  puppy,  flailing  my  legs  ridicu 
lously,  trying  to  choke  the  whimper  at  the  bottom  of  my  throai 
And  in  front  of  all  those  dogs.  At  last  I  flipped  over,  and  crouche* 
low  to  the  floor,  my  stomach  touching  the  synthetic  green  carpei 
The  humans  "awww'ed  at  me  while  the  dogs  all  laughed,  eve 
the  pretty  one.  I  saw  their  smiles,  their  tongues  hanging  out  an 
their  eyes  half  closed,  and  I  wanted  to  scratch  through  the  carpe 
dig  down  through  the  floor,  kick  up  the  dirt  and  bury  myself  in 
dark  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  classroom.  Instead  I  buried  m 
nose  in  my  paws. 

For  the  rest  of  class,  I  refused  to  let  myself  look  at  her. 

When  we  got  home  Andy  took  off  my  leash  and  I  walke 
slowly  to  the  door. 

"What's  the  matter,  boy?"  he  asked.  I  stared  at  the  groun 
and  waited  for  him  to  open  the  door.   As  we  walked  in,  M2 
appeared  from  behind  a  chair  and  trotted  to  the  door  to  greet  u 
He  snaked  between  Andy's  legs,  purring  and  rubbing  against  hin  i 
I  left  him  to  his  fawning  and  lay  down  on  my  blanket,  away  froj  1 
both  of  them.  Watching  Andy  holding  Max  in  his  arms  and  strol  1 
ing  his  back,  I  wondered  what  it  was  like  before  me.  There  w; 
a  time  when  only  Max  and  Andy  lived  in  this  house.  Surely,  th< 
got  along  without  me.  When  I  first  came  here  I  slept  in  the  bad 
room,  in  a  cardboard  box  with  a  blanket,  and  Max  would  clirr  | 
up  the  little  fence  that  Andy  put  in  the  doorway  and  walk  aero  j 
the  cold  tiles  covered  with  newspaper  and  curl  up  beside  me.  ? 
taught  me  how  to  live  in  this  human  world. 

After  Andy  put  Max  down,  he  strolled  over  to  me  and  s 
in  front  of  my  face. 

"You're  not  yourself  today,"  he  said.    "I  thought  mayl 
you'd  be  interested  in  some  hide-and-seek  after  your  day 
school." 

"I'm  not  a  puppy  anymore,"  I  sniffed.  Max  twitched  r  I 
tail  knowingly. 

"I  understand.  I  was  your  age  once.  Maybe  it  would  he  I 
if  you  told  me  what's  wrong." 

"Well  there's  a  girl,  at  school-" 

"A  girl."  he  said. 
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"Yes.  Please,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  should  do?" 
"You  should  probably  forget  you  ever  saw  her.   But  you 
won't.   It  happens  to  everyone." 
"So  it  happened  to  you?" 
Max  was  silent. 

"How  about  some  hide-and-seek?"  he  said  after  a  few 
moments.  I  licked  him  on  the  shoulder  to  show  we  were  still 
friends,  but  I  wasn't  in  the  mood. 

"Maybe  later."  Max  gazed  at  me  for  a  minute,  smiled, 
and  sauntered  away.    I  lay  my  head  on  my  paws. 

As  I  drifted  to  sleep,  Andy  was  making  dinner  in  the 
kitchen.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  expect  him  to  understand  what  I 
said.  But  I  wished  I  could  make  him  try. 

I  dreamt  of  the  one  with  the  golden  hair.  I  saw  her  again 
across  the  room.  Across  the  room,  she  looked  at  me.  My  nose 
was  deep  in  the  fur  of  her  neck.  My  collar  dropped  away.  She 
turned  and  licked  my  face.  I  kissed  her.  Our  collars  dropped 
away  and  we  were  running  through  a  cloudy  green  forest.  The 
trees  rushed  past  us.  Side  by  side,  we  lay  upon  a  high  rock.  No 
one  whistled  or  called.  We  sat  beneath  a  tree  and  sang  to  the  sky. 
We  curled  up  on  a  bed  of  leaves. 

I  heard  the  tags  on  my  collar  jingling  and  found  Andy  by 
the  door  waiting  for  me. 

"Ready  for  your  walk,  guy?"  I  wagged  my  tail  and  sat 
obediently  as  he  fastened  the  collar  around  my  neck.  As  soon  as 
he  opened  the  door,  I  dashed  outside.  Once  a  week  Andy  and  I 
met  our  buddies  in  the  park.  I  anxiously  tugged  at  the  leash,  half 
choking  myself  as  Andy  firmly  held  the  other  end.  I  needed  to 
see  my  friends,  and  I  passed  up  nearly  every  telephone  pole  on 
the  way. 

When  we  stepped  through  the  gates  of  the  park,  Andy 
unhooked  my  leash  and  I  ran  towards  the  wagging,  sniffing,  bark- 
ing gang  of  dogs.  Near  the  park  bench,  the  humans  told  each 
other  about  their  day,  and  we  told  each  other  about  ours.  Jack 
smelled  like  the  vet.  Bob  had  the  distinct  odor  of  a  bath.  Wolf  had 
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apparently  found  an  especially  nice  pile  of  garbage.  Someone  threv 
a  ball  and  we  raced  after  it  wildly,  our  faces  in  the  tails  of  our  friends 
It  smclled  like  freedom.  Someone  caught  the  ball  and  we  sat  dowj 
on  the  grass,  panting.  Through  the  arched  gates,  another  dog  an« 
owner  appeared.  It  was  her.  My  tail  and  my  heart  thumped  simul 
taneously  as  they  entered.  Jack  knocked  me  from  behind. 

"Go  for  it,  dog,  she  wants  you,"  he  said. 

"Shut  up."  I  kept  watching  her  as  her  owner  bent  down  v 
undo  her  leash.  The  first  dog  she  looked  at  was  me.  Was  I  wron 
when  I  thought  she  was  laughing,  just  like  the  others?  Withou 
thinking  I  walked  towards  her.  She  recognized  me  and  pricke 
up  her  ears  and  said  hello.  Yes,  I  was  wrong.  My  apprehension 
dissolved  in  the  tender  pools  of  her  eyes.  She  came  to  my  sid 
and  we  ran  across  the  grass.  Like  my  dream  we  floated  on  ou 
four  legs  as  the  world  rushed  past  us.  The  forest  was  just  beyon 
the  fence.  Our  scents  surrounded  us.  Astonished,  unafraid  an* 
in  love,  I  rejoiced. 

Like  steel,  a  hand  grabbed  me.  I  strained  against  the  coi 
lar,  striving  to  free  myself  as  Andy  pulled  me  away.  Her  ownc 
attached  her  leash  as  she  struggled  to  follow  me. 

"Good  thing  we  caught  them  in  time,"  said  Andy.  H 
walked  me  away,  in  a  daze,  towards  home.  We  passed  throug 
the  gate  as  a  neighbor  was  going  in.  He  patted  me. 

"Is  that  your  dog  Andy?  Last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  ju; 
a  little  puppy." 

Just  before  we  turned  the  corner,  I  desperately  spun  aroun 
to  see  her  again.  With  my  eyes  I  made  a  promise  and  Andy  jerke 
the  leash.  I  followed  him  home. 

In  the  morning  Max  found  me  sleeping  behind  a  chai 
where  I  used  to  sleep  when  I  was  younger. 

"I  can't  go  to  school  today."  I  said  to  him.  He  cocked  h 
head.  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 

"I'm  sorry  Miguel.  I  knew  it  would  happen.  But  there 
nothing  you  can  do.  In  a  few  weeks  they'll  neuter  you,  and  the 
it  will  be  all  over.  It  can't  be  any  different.  Not  here." 

"Not  here,"  I  said. 
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Andy  dragged  me  to  school,  and  I  quietly  obeyed  every 
command.  After  class,  in  the  parking  lot,  I  watched  her  climb 
into  her  car.  It  can't  be  any  different.  Not  here.  At  home,  Andy 
sat  on  the  couch  and  stroked  my  head.  I  couldn't  hate  him.  But 
there  was  no  happiness  in  a  cardboard  box  and  a  field  of  syn- 
thetic green  carpet. 

I  talked  with  Max  the  next  day,  and  he  told  me  he  under- 
stood. Despite  the  objections  of  my  domesticated  brain,  I  had 
chosen.  Max,  who  was  allowed  to  roam  every  night,  watched 
her  house  for  a  few  days  while  we  planned. 

The  night  that  I  left,  I  sat  by  the  window  for  hours.  I 
imagined  Max,  searching  for  her  on  her  daily  walk,  finally  find- 
ing her.  I  imagined  him  pouncing  on  her  owner,  digging  his  claws 
into  her  shirt,  and  finally  the  one  moment  when  the  owner  let  go 
of  the  leash,  and  with  Max  leading  her  she  ran  towards  me.  I 
heard  them  approaching  and  I  dashed  to  the  door.  Max  meowed 
to  be  let  in.  As  Andy  opened  the  door  I  licked  his  hand  and  ran 
outside  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  there  she  was  on  the  sidewalk.  I 
ran  to  her.  She  waved  her  tail  and  in  an  instant  she  told  me  that 
she  had  chosen.  Together  we  raced  through  the  streets,  away  and 
farther  away,  and  our  collars  fell  from  our  necks  and  we  ran  to- 
wards the  sun.  And  with  gentle  eyes  we  left  behind  the  leashes 
and  the  schools  and  the  cardboard  box  in  the  bathroom  and  the 
blanket  in  the  living  room  and  we  ran  towards  the  forest  on  the 
horizon.  And  to  laugh  was  not  enough,  and  to  scream  and  cry 
and  smile  was  not  enough.  And  to  sing  was  not  enough.  We  sat 
on  the  high  rock.  We  howled. 


Michael  Kish 
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Remembering  Evaportade  Myriad 


There  is  a  period 
in  sleep 
when 

eyelids  twitch 
and  the  eyes 
themselves 

flutter  as  wildly 

as  one 

blue, 

nervous  ghost. 
Eyes  move 
when 

a  flux 
of  voices 
inundates 

the  mind. 


Maureen  Chun 
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Cannibal  Cats 


The  cannibal  cats  are  coming  tonight 

They  sharpen  their  claws 

And  tread  on  velveted  paws 

Creeping  in  shadow,  with  fear  of  the  light 

Assembling  now,  they  ready  their  jaws 
Each  assumes  a  fighting  stance 
While  casting  a  suspicious  glance 
Around  at  her  company  without  just  cause 

By  day,  they're  subdued  and  don't  take  a  chance 
But  sleep  and  purr 
As  if  to  infer 

Their  lives  consist  merely  of  kind  song  and  dance 

For  their  Hyde-ian  side  there  exists  no  cure 

They  enact  their  designs 

No  guilt  in  their  minds 

For  the  pain  they  make  another  endure 

And  here,  licked  and  combed,  and  dressed  to  the  nines 
Without  any  remorse  or  doubt 
Because  this  is  really  what  they're  all  about 
They  turn  on  one  of  their  fellow  felines 

And  claw  her  eyes  out 


Elaine  Dimopoulos 
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Untitled 


Untitled 


How  to  See  the  Sun  Rise 


When  you  wake 
up  and  wipe  the  dreams 
out  of  your  eyes  during  what  you 
believe  is  late  in  the  night,  always  look 
out  your  window  just  to  check  and  make  sure 
everything  is  there.  If  you  hear  sounds  like  little 
children's  squeals,  see  water  on  the  lawn  and  a  blur  of 
heat  over  the  horizon,  its  not  because  there  was  a  fire  last 
night.  It  is  the  fiery  fiend  opening  its  arms.  After  the  fire,  a 
bomb  of  blindness  discourages  you  from  opening  your  eyes. 
The  morning  ritual  of  rising  stops  and  a  thought  of  the  end 
is  aroused,  but  there  is  no  end  to  the  climbing  done  by  the 
immortal  torch.  Peeking  is  almost  unavoidable,  but  once 
you  do  you  are  sorry.  Sorry  that  you  have  invaded  the 
privacy  of  your  guest.  The  heat  becomes  unbearable, 
so  you  move  into  the  shadows  of  your  house. 
Later,  you  wonder  if  what  you  saw 
was  really  there,  but  the  answer 
of  the  birds  tells  you: 
YES. 


Sara  Forristall 
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Dreams  and  Reality 


Mother  died  today.  Or,  perhaps,  yesterday. 

I  cant  be  sure.  I  like  to  sleep  late  most  mornings,  you  know,  to 
loll  in  bed  for  a  few  minutes  before  you  get  up,  playing  with  your 
eyelids,  shutting  one  then  the  other.  Dragging  yourself  up  from  the 
depths.  This  morning  I  got  an  early  call,  while  I  was  still  asleep,  so  I 
picked  it  up  and  answered  with  anything  but  what  was  about  to 
happen  on  my  mind. 

"Hello?" 

"Mr.  McCracken?  Your  mother  passed  away.  Funeral  tomor- 
row. Deep  sympathy." 

Click.  God  rest  my  soul.  That  was  all.  It  could  have  been  a 
dream.  It  should  have  been  a  dream.  But  they  are  usually  more  erotic, 
unless  you  have  a  little  greasy  fast  food  or  maybe  a  stomach  flu  or 
something  before  hitting  the  sack.  Those  are  worse.  But  the  old 
pinch  yourself  and  try  to  inflict  pain  idea  worked.  I  pinched  myself. 
It  hurt.  She  was  dead. 

You  see,  you  sort  of  have  to  get  the  whole  story  to  have  any 
sympathy  for  me  at  all.  As  a  freshman  in  high  school  I  was  told  that 
it  was  a  good  idea  to  acquire  good  grades  so  that  I  might  gain  en- 
trance into  a  good  college  and  please  my  mother.  My  mother  I  didn't 
actually  know  and  wasn't  allowed  to  see  from  a  very  early  age.  Con- 
sequently, for  much  of  that  high  school  period,  I  did.  In  this  arena 
I  am  confident  that  I  pushed  myself  and  grew  and  developed  my 
abilities.  In  the  12th  grade,  however,  I  encountered  a  few  real  diffi- 
culties, namely  the  pressures  of  several  spheres  of  influence  collid- 
ing on  my  malleable  teenage  mind.  The  home  life  began  to  fade, 
and  then  shred,  and  then  finally  fall  apart.  Not  that  it  was  strong  to 
begin  with.  I  found  myself  wondering  later  on  in  the  day  when 
exactly  she  had  died.  It  was  unclear  the  way  the  caller  put  it.  It 
could  have  been  yesterday.  I  was  disturbed.  I  got  dressed,  adjusting 
my  starched  white  collar  and  knotting  the  paisly  tie  obsessively,  and 
left. 

That  night,  I  looked  out  the  window  and  the  house  appeared 
to  be  fine.  That  old  house  lay  like  a  dinosaur  in  the  sun.  Then  I 
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went  to  my  dresser  drawer  and  carefully  took  out  the  binocular: 
resting  in  their  velvet  case.  I  lifted  them  to  my  face  and  looked  int 
her  house;  into  her  room  that  faced  mine.  The  bed  was  made  uf , 
but  that  was  to  be  expected.  Usually  I  checked  before  I  went  to  be ! 
but  I  had  forgotten  the  past  few  nights.  It  wasn't  actually  a  habit  t 
check.  I  did  it  every  fourth  day  or  so,  like  shaving.  I  shaved  when 
remembered  to,  or  when  I  got  to  work  and  suddenly  felt  self  cor 
scious  and  looked  for  something  to  feel  self  conscious  about.  It  w; ! 
too  easy,  almost.  My  hand  would  gradually  arrive  at  my  face  an 
there  it  would  be,  the  object  of  conscious,  tangible  fear.  For  th 
reason  I  kept  a  razor  in  my  briefcase  in  the  space  for  a  pen,  or  pe 
haps  a  small  stapler.  Anyway,  I  checked  my  watch  and  decided  th; 
it  was  too  late  to  go  over  to  her  house.  No  one  would  be  there.  The 
I  wondered  if  anyone  was  actually  in  the  house.  I  wanted  to  kno 
whether*/^  was. 

My  curiosity  was  fully  aroused  by  this  time  as  to  what  hs 
killed  her  so  I  put  on  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers  and  walked  o»  j 
the  front  door  and  onto  the  sidewalk  and  then  turned  onto  h 
driveway.  My  walk  went  something  like  this: 


i  j  cm 

I  arrived  at  my  mothers  house  easily  enough.  There  was 
roomfull  of  people.  I  walked  in  without  knocking  and  was  surpris< 
to  see  ten  people  in  the  brightly  lit  parlor.  My  hand  reached  up  f 
my  face;  I  had  forgotten  to  shave. 

My  mother  had  also.  I  could  tell  because  she  was  resting  in  h 
casket  in  the  center  of  the  room  like  Lenin  probably  still  does  ov 
in  Red  Square.  On  a  dais.  It  had  only  been  a  noticeable  problem  f 
her  over  the  last  few  years,  when  the  mustache  had  required  rc 
shaving.  Someone  should  have  taken  care  of  that.  It  looked  ba 
She  had  never  liked  waxing. 

"Archie,  how  are  you,  my  boy!" 

A  short  round  man  with  glasses  burst  in  front  of  me,  ai 
shouted  into  my  face  as  if  it  were  a  microphone.  I  knew  him  w 
enough  to  ignore  him. 
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"For  Gods  sake  man,  you  look  good  for  just  having  your  own 
mum  keel  over!"  he  said.  I  could  smell  the  dentists  office  on  him. 
Uncle  Ronnie  is  a  dentist. 

"Thanks  Ronnie.  It  was  nice  of  you  to  get  these  people  to- 
gether-" 

"Oh,  but  I  didn't-" 

"-for  mom.  Or  whatever.  I  do  feel  bad.  It  had  been  a  long  time 
coming,  and  the  trips  to  Bainbridge  didn't  help.  Hey.  Clear  the  room, 
so  we  could  be  alone,  will  you?"  I  knew  he  would  do  it.  Until  the 
will  was  opened,  he'd  do  it.  He  had  always  done  it.  I  leaned  over 
and  tickled  him  under  his  chin.  He  squirmed  away.  He  didn't  like 
it.  We  are  all  ticklish;  it's  a  family  trait. 

"When  your  father  passed  away  Bainbridge  was  considered 
the  best  place  for  her  to  stay-". 

"It  is  a  retirement  home.  You  wanted  her  gone.  To  disap-" 

"So  that  she  might  get  a  little  rest,  a  thorough  treatment,  you 
know!  Jesus,  boy.  I  remember  when  you  were  just  a  little  kid  with 
curls  and  blue  pajamas.  Now  I  gotta  stand  here  yellin'  at  you  like 
this.  A  little  sleep,  is  what  it  was,  for  her.  But  you're  right.  I'm  sorry. 
Of  the  highest  importance,  Archie,  the  grieving  period.  Everyone, 
let  us  leave  them.  Now!"  He  puffed.  Ronnie  tended  to  puff  when  he 
talked. 

"I  won't  be  long.  "  I  didn't  mind  his  words.  He  always  did  it. 

The  room  cleared  quickly,  and  I  sat  next  to  mother  in  her 
flowers  and  dark,  black,  piano  case  coffinn  with  stylized  edges  and 
paneling.  The  petunias  glistened  as  if  someone  had  picked  them 
this  very  morning,  fresh  and  still  moist  with  dew,  purple,  succulent, 
alive.  I  opened  my  briefcase.  The  razor  was  there.  I  stared  at  mother's 
frozen  face,  peaceful  and  divinely  serene.  On  her  dais.  It  would  only 
take  a  moment. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Archie?"  Ronnie  puffed  some  more  as 
he  ambled  back  into  the  room. 

"Shaving  mom,"  I  didn't  look  at  him,  but  concentrated  on  my 
work.  He  would  only  distract  me,  "could  you  get  me  some  coffee, 
please,  Ronnie?" 

"Black?" 

"No.  Lots  of  sugar.  Lots." 
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He  left.  I  knelt  close  to  her  and  wet  my  finger  and  smeared  it 
across  her  upper  lip.  I  worked  quickly  and  noticed  that  some  make-up 
was  coming  off  with  the  hair.  Strange,  facial  hair  on  women.  It  just 
wasn't  supposed  to  happen  and  then  it  did.  My  collar  bit  into  m) 
neck  and  I  wanted  to  take  it  off,  but  that  would  not  have  been 
appropriate  there.  Ronnie  came  in  with  the  coffee. 

"Who  are  all  the  people?"  I  asked,  "IVe  never  seen  them  be- 
fore." 

"Well,"  Ronnie  started  in  his  puffy  way,"the  three  women  were 
from  your  mother's  bridge  club.  The  two  men  on  the  left  were  frorr 
the  funeral  home.  And  the  five  men  on  the  right  are  from  the  geo- 
graphical society."  My  mother  had  been  involved  with  the  geologi- 
cal society  for  some  time.  She  was  a  peculiar  women,  and  thought 
that  there  was  a  dinosaur  in  the  backyard.  My  father  had  marriec 
her  for  her  money,  not  her  common  sense.  She  was  twenty-five  anc 
her  father  was  afraid  she'd  never  be  married.  She  was  mildly  re- 
tarded. Family  therapy  sessions  didn't  help  my  mom  and  my  dac 
stick  together,  but  that  happened  when  I  was  four  or  five  so  it  didn't 
affect  my  high  schooling.  It  didn't  show  up  in  my  SAT  scores.  The 
break  up  between  father  and  mother  was  not  a  lot  of  fun  for  me  01 
my  last  years  at  home.  I  didn't  really  expect  it  to  be,  nor  did  I  want 
it  to  happen.  It  did,  though.  It  happened  regardless  of  the  tough 
classes  I  was  taking,  didn't  seem  to  even  give  them  any  thought. 
Family  therapy  couldn't  help  that  fiasco  either.  My  abilities  had  not 
been  honed  to  solve  such  dilemmas.  Nor  hers. 

She  was  fine  though.  Only  a  little  dull  in  the  head.  She  moved 
like  a  normal  woman.  She  bore  three  children;  I  was  the  third  and 
moved  in  next  door.  The  others  moved  away.  When  we  were  young 
a  nanny  took  care  of  us  most  of  the  time  and  my  mother  came  in 
only  for  an  hour  a  day  to  see  us.  She  would  read  us  stories.  She 
would  be  seated  in  the  drawing  room,  and  the  three  of  us  would  be 
led  into  the  room.  She  reposed  on  a  purple  weaved  divan.  The  dog 
always  collapsed  near  her  feet  in  an  angled  pile.  Neatly  groomed  foi 
the  occasion,  of  course.  We  were,  too.  She  selected  the  books,  and 
we  sat  on  the  floor  on  the  carpet.  It  actually  felt  nice  to  huddle  on 
the  floor  around  her  and  listen,  to  watch  her  lips  move  to  the  lines 
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of  the  story.  It  looked  a  little  like  this,  with  us  close  around: 

One  evening  I  remember  especially.  I  was  four.  The  others, 
five,  and  six.  In  the  middle  of  the  book  my  mother  paused  and  laid 
it  down  on  the  seat. 

"There  are  dinosaur  bones  in  the  backyard,"  she  said.  She  was 
wearing  a  cotton  dress  with  a  high  white  collar  and  she  smiled 
broadly. 

"There  are  no  dinosaur  bones  in  the  backyard,"  Phillip  said. 
He'd  already  figured  out  about  her  being  mildly  retarded. 

"There  are,"  she  said.  She  looked  at  the  nanny,  "Bring  us  some 
shovels,"  she  ordered.  Our  nanny  nodded  and  left,  presumably  for 
shovels. 

My  mother  stood  up  and  we  followed  her  to  the  parlor  door 
which  was  mostly  glass.  It  was  locked.  She  turned  to  us  as  if  she  had 
forgotten  we  were  there.  She  tended  to  do  that. 

"Its  locked,"  she  said,  "We  wont  be  able  to  find  the  dinosaur 
bones  tonight.  Perhaps  tomorrow  night  the  door  will  be  unlocked. 
Then  we'll  go  find  them.  " 

The  nanny  didn't  come  back,  but  our  father  did.  He  took  her 
by  the  arm  and  admonished  her  foolish  search  while  leading  her  out 
of  the  room. 

"There  are  no  bones  in  our  backyard,  dear,  none  at  all,"  he 
said.  She  let  him  lead  her  on.  They  didn't  say  good  night.  They  just 
left. 

We  stayed  by  the  door  looking  out  of  the  parlour  into  the  dark 
yard  until  nanny  came  back  and  ushered  us  into  our  bedrooms. 
Nanny  had  a  curious  method  for  compelling  us  kids  to  get  into  our 
beds.  Two,  usually  Phillip  and  Rebecca,  would  kneel  and  clasp  their 
hands  while  I  used  their  shoulders  as  a  footstep  onto  the  bed.  Nanny 
would  prod  me  from  behind  with  her  broom,  if  she  happened  to  be 
impatient  that  day.  After  I  was  in,  I  had  to  leap  into  the  air  and 
chant  three  times,  "Just  a  spoonful  of  sugar  and  the  medicine  goes 
down!  Jesus  tender  shepherd  hear  me,  rest  thy  little  lamb  tonight, 
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through  the  darkness  be  thy  near  me,  keep  me  safe  till  morninj 
light.  Bless  Jesus!  Amen!  God  rest  his  soul!  His  soul!"  then  huddl 
into  a  ball  and  rock  on  the  heavy  black  comforter  while  moaning 
Phillip  went  next,  and  this  time  he  was  tossed  onto  the  bed  in  i 
smooth  quick  motion  by  the  combined  effort  of  Rebecca  and  Nann) 
who  would  then  tickle  him  until  he  said  uncle.  Phillip  is  very  tick 
lish.  Then  our  uncle  Ronnie  would  come  in,  from  the  closet  usu 
ally,  and  he  would  kiss  Nanny.  That  usually  took  a  while.  The; 
would  make  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  noises.  Like  puffing. 

Suddenly  I  looked  up  and  saw  Ronnie  with  a  cup  of  coffee, 
took  the  coffee  and  motioned  for  him  to  sit. 

"So  how  did  it  happen." 

"She  left  us  last  night." 

"In  her  sleep." 

"Yes." 

I  looked  at  her  lying  there  and  remembered  Nanny  and  Philli 
and  Rebecca  and  her  standing  in  the  doorway  in  her  white  dres 
and  saw  the  zig  zag  pattern  formed  by  Phillip  and  Rebecca  holdin 
hands.  Their  clasped  hands  gripping  my  torso  tightly.  And  the  puis 
of  force  as  they  threw  me  tumbling  down  down  into  my  bed  and  a 
that  moment  I  felt  the  same  sensation,  tumbling  recklessly  an- 
lusciously  forward.  I  steadied  my  mind  and  lifted  the  coffee  to  m 
lips.  It  had  plenty  of  sugar  sprinkled  in  it.  Ronnie  was  so  helpft 
these  days,  so  worried  that  I  might  talk.  As  if  I  considered  his  fiasco? 

I  smiled  at  Ronnie  until  he  eased  uncomfortably  out  of  hi 
chair.  Good  old  Ronnie.  Calmly,  I  whispered,  "Ronnie,  there**; 
dinosaur  bones  in  the  backyard.  Right  out  there.  Did  she  ever  te 
you  that.  She  told  us  once.  I  just  recalled  it.  They  took  her  awa 
after  that." 

"What?  I  can't  he-" 

"They  took  her  away!" 

Ronnie  squirmed  and  then  finally  smiled  back  at  me,  Archibalc 
there  aren't  any  dinosaur  bones.  There  are  people  here  to  mour 
your  mother  and  to  ensure  that  she  recieves  a  proper  burial.  You'i 
not  feeling  well.  That  is  completely  understandable.  We  can't  ha\ 
you  going  back  like  that.  I  can  call  up  Nanny  and  have  her  com 
back  and  put  you  to  bed  again.  It's  past  your  bedtime." 
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I  thought  about  what  he  said.  The  walls  seemed  to  arch  into 
close  ceilings  and  the  corners  were  pushed  together.  I  didn't  remem- 
ber that.  It  was  odd.  And  how  the  flowers  looked  scraping  into  a 
narrow  patch  of  angle  in  the  floor,  climbing  up  into  the  dais  on 
which  she  reclined.  It  was  rather  odd.  I  felt  heady  with  the  coffee, 
the  dregs  were  caked  in  with  the  sugar  and  it  looked  an  awful  mess 
at  the  bottom  of  my  cup.  The  purple  flowers  glowed.  The  skylight 
square  of  bright  crept  across  onto  her  onto  me  and  covered  the 
length  of  floor  between  us  with  a  big  rectangle  of  livid  moonlight. 
Ronnie  motioned  at  me  with  his  puffy  little  fingers  and  my  collar 
cut  into  my  neck,  and  I  just  wanted  to  take  it  off.  I  only  wanted  to 
take  it  off. 

"Perhaps  that's  a  good  idea,"  I  managed,  and  let  him  lead  me 
out  of  the  room,  into  the  hall,  out  the  door  where  Nanny  was  wait- 
ing, quietly.  I  looked  at  her  and  she  smiled.  I  said,  "Nanny,  mother 
died.  She's  in  there,"  and  we  walked  the  neat  almost  square  home.  It 
wasn't  really  a  square,  the  link  between  my  window  and  my  mother's 
forming  a  sort  of  irregular  side  to  the  open  box  that  enclosed  the 
yard  with  its  dinosaurs.  Ronnie  was  closing  the  door  behind  us,  and 
I  said,  "Don't  worry,  Ronnie,  the  secrets  are  safe  with  me,"  and  he 
nodded  and  smiled  and  then  the  door  closed.  I  lay  my  head  back  on 
the  bed  and  closed  my  eyes.  Nanny  helped  me  with  the  collar  and  I 
relaxed  as  sleep  crept  into  my  head  and  the  dreams  began.  Very 
distant  I  thought  I  heard  singing,  Nanny  humming  to  the  melody 
of  "Just  a  spoonful  of  sugar  helps  the  medicine  go  downs  Jesus  ten- 
der shepherd  hear  me-",  but  the  rest  was  obscured  as  high  above  she 
cackled  down  at  me,  like  she  always  had.  God  rest  her  soul.  At  that 
point  I  knew,  but  I  had  always  known,  and  the  process  had  already 
started  and  they  had  won  but  I  didn't  care  for  that  at  all  anymore 
and  it  didn't  matter  anyway  because  the  dinosaurs  were  coming  and 
the  end  promised  even  more  lurid  dreams,  sleep  was  not  far  away 
now.  I  lay  my  head  back  and  slept.  I  dreamed.  God  rest  my  soul. 


Mike  Gagliano 
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AEGEAN 


Sunset 

a  rosegold  river  on  cobalt 
glimmers  across  the  epic  sea 
like  wine  spilt  in 
the  revels  of 
a  drunken  god. 


Katharine  Gilbert 
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We  were  5  and  8 


We  were  5  and  8, 

on  a  smallish  reach  off  of  cape  cod, 

with  the  taste  of  taffy  lingering  on  the  backs  of  our  tongues, 

and  the  salt  and  sand  blown  up  off  of  the  beach, 

whipping  into  our  faces, 

thunderheads  looming, 

and  we  would  rush  towards  the  brackish  water, 

and  shriek,  and  leap  back 

when  the  water  came  near, 

and  the  plants  would  sting  our  feet, 

the  smells  our  nostrils, 

until  we  would  be  forced  to  run  back  into  the  house. 

The  Summers  are  colder  now,  muted,  and  dull. 

Eventually  even  we  couldn't  stand  it, 

the  whipping  sand, 

flying  hair, 

sharpness. 

Finally  the  beach  was  eroded  to  nothing, 
the  persistent  waves  pushing  ever  forward. 
In  the  end  we  went  back, 
but  the  wind  was  too  strong. 


Charlie  Finch 
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Talk 


They  were  sitting  in  the  diner  again.  That's  where  they  always  endec 
up,  sitting  at  the  same  table,  ordering  the  same  food,  talking  th( 
same  talk.  Only  the  waitress  changed — tonight  it  was  Sharon.  Bu 
within  a  day,  they  would  forget  the  name  like  they  always  did.  The] 
both  smoked  Camels  and  dragged  on  them  in  deeply,  as  if  inhalinj 
was  some  type  of  life  support. 

Janet  excused  herself  and  headed  to  the  bathroom.  Inside,  she  openec 
her  small,  white  handbag  and  pulled  out  a  new  lipstick — brigh 
red.  She  tore  the  cardboard  and  plastic  wrapping  off,  puckered  he 
lips,  and  generously  applied  a  thick  coat  of  the  red  paint.  She  pu 
the  lipstick  back  in  her  bag  and  took  out  a  comb.  Pulling  it  througl 
her  hair  with  regrettable  speed,  the  sound  of  her  own  hairs  beinj 
tugged  and  torn  rang  in  her  ears.  When  she  finished,  she  kissed  th« 
mirror,  leaving  fresh  prints,  and  walked  out  as  she  closed  her  purse 
The  door  swung  behind  her. 

He  grunted  as  she  sat  back  down  in  her  seat.  "Your  food  is  gettinj 
cold,"  he  mumbled  between  bites  of  food,  without  looking  up  fron 
his  plate.  She  noticed  a  small  piece  of  lettuce  stuck  to  the  corner  o 
his  mouth.  Janet  ate  slowly;  she  had  lost  her  appetite  somewhere,  ii 
the  pick-up  truck,  or  before  in  his  bedroom.  The  lettuce  disappearec 
and  she  put  her  fork  down  on  the  table.  Neither  of  them  said  any 
thing. 

Janets  eyes  wandered  and  the  window  caught  her  attention.  Run 
ning  her  finger  along  the  metal  frame,  at  least  a  year  s  worth  of  dus 
gathered  on  the  ball  of  her  index  finger.  The  flashing  sign  of  "Ed' 
Eats"  shed  a  false  sallow  brightness  outside,  but  it  was  the  only  ligh 
since  the  lamp  post  in  the  parking  lot  burned  out  four  months  age 
Buddy  gave  a  quick  glance  towards  her,  for  the  first  time  since  sit, 
ting  down  at  the  broken-down  vinyl  booth.  Janet  s  face  glimmere< 
from  the  flickering  light.  "They  ought  to  clean  this  place."  He  waite< 
for  a  response. 
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The  sound  of  his  voice  startled  her.  Janet  forced  a  smile  and  rubbed 
her  dirtied  finger,  in  circles,  across  her  stomach.  "You  gonna  fin- 
ish?" he  wanted  to  know.  She  handed  him  her  plate.  "Let's  get  out 
of  here."  Janet  lit  another  cigarette,  and  then  changing  her  mind, 
she  placed  it  in  the  ashtray. 

The  red  dye  had  already  rubbed  off  onto  the  straw  sitting  in  her 
glass  of  diet  soda  and  on  the  napkin  still  laying  in  her  lap.  Buddy 
hadn't  noticed  the  bareness  of  her  lips  until  she  began  talking.  "I've 
been  thinking  that  maybe,  I  mean  since  the  pick-up  is  working 
really  good  now,  that  maybe  we  can  get  of  here.  I  have  this  cousin 
who  lives  out  west,  in  New  Mexico  some  place,  and  she  wrote  me  a 
couple  months  ago.  I  might  still  have  it — the  letter,  I  mean.  I  don't 
think  I  told  you  about  it  before,  but  I  remembered  that  she  said  to 
come  visit.  And  just  today,  I  was  reading  in  some  magazine,  I  forget 
the  name  of  it,  but  I  was  reading  and  there  are  these  caves  in  New 
Mexico.  I've  been  thinking  how  amazing  these  caves  must  be.  The 
way  the  magazine  describes  them,  they  sound  incredible.  There  were 
even  pictures  of  this  one  cave.  And  the  people  there,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  carved  these  nearly  hollow  triangular  shapes  into  the  walls, 
rows  and  rows  of  them,  and  kept  pigeons  in  them.  They  used  to  eat 
pigeons,  you  know?  Isn't  that  strange?  But  these  stone  walls  look 
like  art  or  something  because  of  these  triangles  carved  in  them.  And 
there  are  other  caves,  too.  These  caves  in  New  Mexico,  just  sound 
incredible."  Her  voice  faded  off  and  a  silence  struck  their  booth 
again.  Her  cigarette,  resting  in  the  ashtray,  had  gone  out  with  her 
words. 

After  a  few  moments,  pushing  his  plate  aside,  Buddy  reached  for 
Janet's  hand  across  the  table  and  kissed  it  gently.  She  felt  the  grease 
of  his  lips  disseminate  onto  her  sandpaper  skin.  Leading  her  by  the 
hand,  Buddy  walked  to  the  cash  register  to  pay  the  bill,  and  then 
continued  out  the  glass  door,  still  spray  painted  with  Christmas 
trees  in  February.  Walking  through  the  parking  lot  in  the  cold,  sting- 
ing air,  the  neon  sign  blinked  off,  it  seemed  for  a  longer  time  than 
usual. 
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Speeding  down  the  dark  road,  Janet  recognized  where  she  was  go 
ing  as  she  passed  the  familiar  pastures  and  the  old,  white  house  witr 
windows  filled  with  garbage — Buddy's  place  was  a  few  miles  fur 
ther.  She  lit  a  Camel,  putting  it  in-between  her  lips  to  rest,  and  li 
one  for  Buddy.  After  they  passed  the  Dairy  Freeze,  she  opened  he 
purse,  took  out  the  "Ruby"  lipstick  and  threw  it  out  the  window 
"Shut  your  window.  Its  cold."  Janet  left  the  window  open  a  fev 
seconds  longer  before  closing  it.  Impetuously,  Buddy  pulled  the  true! 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  The  breaks  howled.  He  pulled  Janet  closi 
and  kissed  her,  his  tongue  taking  over  her  mouth;  and  she  couldn 
breathe. 


Aviva  Wishnow 
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Untitled 


Untitled 


One 


So  there  is  this  ONE 

I  feel  his  eyes 

behind  me,  to  the  right. 

Sometimes  his  image  consoles  me, 

although  the  image  is  only  strong  arms 

and  imaginary  kisses; 

a  flawless  one  who  perhaps 

will  never  arrive. 

So  I'll  wait  with  the  extra  eyes 

the  imaginary  kisses 

and  every  romance  novel  I  find  in  the  cardboard  boxes 
in  the  next  room. 


Rachel  Levy 
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Ashes 


The  air.  It  is  too  heavy.  The  faint  scent  of  rotting  fruii 
hangs  everywhere. 

I  remember  through  a  kind  of  reverse  haze-  objects  stanc 
out  simpler,  brighter,  clearer  than  they  were.  Plastic  on  plastic 
Former  reality  appears  to  me  in  heightened  Technicolor,  like  j 
nightmare,  like  those  old  musicals-  See  You  in  Saint  Louis 
Brigadoon,  The  Sound  of  Music...  Reduced  to  a  cartoon  versior 
of  itself. 

I  remember  the  time  before. 

Summer  within  the  cool  of  the  Atlantic.   Light.  Sound 
Greens,  yellows,  blues,  and  whites.   I  was  so  pale,  and  I  knew 
would  fry  in  the  sun,  peel,  and  regret  it.  But  sunlight  is  so  tempt 
ing,  golden  and  serene.    It  is  so  odd  to  think  of  it  as  thermo 
nuclear  radiation. 

Once  I  was  very  small  and  knew  how  to  read  before  any 
one  else.  We  had  these  aged  Time-Life  books  in  the  basement 
The  Earth,  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Birds,  Early  Man...  I  love< 
the  photographs.  The  colors.  Stalagtites  in  Brazilian  caves.  Riv 
ers  of  lava  that  set  fire  to  all  they  touched.  Prehistoric  monster 
creatures-  trilobites  and  dinosaurs.  Archaeopteryx,  a  fanged  liz 
ard-bird.  A  new  mythology.  The  periods  of  geologic  time,  sue! 
vastness  we  can  only  name,  not  comprehend:  Precambrian,  Cam 
brian,  Ordovician,  Devonian,  Permian,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  Creta 
ceous.  One  of  these  books,  bound  in  black,  was  titled  The  Uni 
verse,  with  a  cover  shot  of  a  galaxy  like  a  spray  of  diamond* 
spiraling  into  itself.  Inside  there  were  red  giants  and  whit 
dwarves,  maps  of  suns  and  moons.  And  a  secret,  small  and  po 
sonous.  In  billions  and  billions  of  years  from  now,  when  we) 
all  dead  anyway,  the  sun  will  swell  like  the  belly  of  a  starvin 
child.  It  will  scorch  the  earth,  and  then  die  itself,  growing  pa 
and  shriveled  and  cold.     I  read  this  and  burst  into  tears. 

Back  when  we  lived  in  Salem,  in  the  crooked  house  wit 
the  blue  kitchen,  the  steep  stairs,  my  mother  sat  at  her  table,  ba; 
ancing  her  checkbook.  I  did  not  know  that  then.  I  could  not  ha\|  | 
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been  more  than  four.  She  let  me  play  with  the  calculator.  I  punched 
in  a  number.  34349081,  possibly.  Perhaps  11398475.  I  don't 
know. 

"Do  people  live  this  long?" 

"No,  sweetie,  they  don't."  And  again,  I  burst  into  tears. 
Or  at  least  that  is  what  she  says. 

Look.  Just  there.  I  saw  it  flicker  in  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
The  electric  green  numbers,  changing  from  10:15  to  10:16. 

That  reminds  me.  Once  going  over  with  my  parents  to 
the  Sullivans  for  dinner.  It  was  late,  because  when  we  went  there 
we  stayed  almost  to  midnight-  Helen,  George,  my  mother,  my 
father  all  pretending  they  were  in  college  again.  Staying  up  late 
with  coffee  and  pseudointellectual  conversations.  Except  now 
they  were  married,  with  children.  Rarely  stayed  up  past  ten  at 
home.  Mary  was  in  her  room,  asleep.  Now  she  goes  to  Gover- 
nor Dummer  and  hates  it.  Then  she  was  in  kindergarten.  They 
put  me  on  the  guest  bed  while  they  talked  talked  talked.  Soon 
my  parents  would  swoop  me  up  and  take  me  to  the  car.  I  looked 
at  the  soft  radium  glow  of  the  alarm  clock.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
numbers  change.  I  wanted  to  catch  it  in  the  act. 

Anyway,  back  to  where  I  was.  Summer  within  the  cool  of 
the  Atlantic.  Out  of  the  domain  of  the  grownups,  with  their 
Dubonnet  and  crossword  puzzles.  I  believed  myself  miles  from 
civilization,  out  to  fend  for  my  self  with  the  seagulls  and  wild 
things.  Do  you  remember  those  books?  'June  of  the  Wolves', 
'My  Side  of  the  Mountain',  'Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins'?  Child 
in  wilderness.  A  new  Eden.  I  wanted  to  be  like  that,  at  least  for 
a  while.  I  climbed  and  ran  and  sang,  knowing  every  contour  of 
every  grain  of  sand.  I  ran  seaglass  through  my  hand,  keeping  the 
blue  pieces  only.  Like  all  stupid  young  children,  thinking  I  could 
do  things. 

Nantucket,  last  summer-  I  went  with  my  youngest  cousin 
to  try  to  catch  minnows  in  the  shallows.  They  are  so  quick!  We 
saw  many,  caught  none.  But  she  found  a  cuttlefish,  complete 
with  ink  and  nautilus  shell,  and  caught  it  in  the  red  bucket.  It  was 
transparent,  without  skin,  without  bones.    Every  heartbeat  was 
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Anne  Bourneuf 
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Visit 


I  pause  every  night  to  catch  my  breath 
before  losing  it  to  sleep 
and  think  only  of  you  for  an  hour  straight. 
Two  frozen  reflections  of  your  face  are  all  I  have 
and  they  sufficiently  hold  my  eyes  before  the 
night  weighs  too  heavily  upon  their  lids. 
Once  a  week  your  voice  interrupts  my  schedule 
and  attaches  itself  to  my  shoulder  for  an  hour 
and  like  a  sponge  I  soak  up  the  vibrations  over  the 
wire 

hoping  they  will  feed  me  through  the  next  week. 
But  yesterday  I  saw  you. 

Yesterday  I  heard  you  and  talked  with  you  and  felt 
you  and 

yesterday  I  held  you  and  moved  with  your  breath  and 
walked  in  step  with  you,  my  arms  around  your  little 

waist  and 
my  hip  kissing  yours. 


Kelly  T.  Sherman 
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Bullet  the  Biker  Man 


Andy,  my  friend  in  Boston  who  recruited  me  to  be  a  bike  messen 
ger,  told  me  that  one  of  the  great  things  about  being  one  of  Boston; 
bike  messengers  was  being  greeted  by  a  famous  individual  known  a 
The  Bullet  Man.  "Bullet  Man  knows  every  bike  messenger  in  th< 
city,"  Andy  told  me  one  day  last  spring  as  we  strolled  down  Boylstoi 
Street.  Andy  said  that  this  summer  when  I  became  a  bike  messenge 
I  could  look  forward  to  hearing  the  famou 
"AAAEEEEEEEEYYYYOOOOEEEE,"  come  from  Bullet  Man|| 
mouth. 

In  early  June  I  was  sitting  in  Copley  after  my  first  day  of  work  wit!  i 
my  friends  Checkers  and  Howie.  Lots  of  other  messengers  wer  | 
scattered  around  on  benches  or  laying  in  the  grass.  We  were  all  bea 
after  a  long  day  of  delivering  packages  from  one  building  to  an 
other,  and  everybody  was  just  enjoying  the  warm  summer  evenin  i 
atmosphere  when  from  somewhere  up  St.  James  Street  I  heard  th  l 
call.  "AAAEEEEEEEYYOOOOOOOEEE. "  Bullet  came  truckinl 
across  the  asphalt  plain  in  front  of  Trinity  church  on  a  stylish  Huff  i 
woman's  mountain  bike  with  a  big  seat  and  purple  BMX  handl 
bars.  Bullet  was  wearing  a  black  helmet  about  six  sizes  to  large  fc  1 
his  head  and  earphones.  He  was  looking  stylish  in  a  pair  of  blac  I 
sweat  shorts  and  a  Michael  Jordan  T-shirt  from  198G.  Bullet  wi  j 
African  American  and  had  a  greasy  little  mustache.  My  first  thougt  j 
was  that  the  Mighty  Bullet  looked  just  like  a  camel.  Everythin 
about  his  face,  except  that  his  face  was  not  covered  in  gold  hair,  wj 
like  a  camel.  His  facial  expression  was  even  like  a  camels. 

Bullet  rolled  up  right  into  the  bench  next  to  me,  hit  it  and  fell  o 
his  side.  The  way  Bullet  fell,  it  was  weird.  It  was  like  he  wanted  1  I 
fall  because  he  didn't  even  put  his  hands  out  to  catch  himself.  E 
Just  let  himself  hit  the  ground.  Bullet  climbed  out  from  under  h.  I 
bike  took  off  his  water  bottle  and  proceeded  to  drink  from  it. 
guess  Bullets  crash  was  not  a  joke  but  a  product  of  his  intoxicatioi1 1 
since  his  water  bottle  was  full  of  Guiness.  Bullet  walked  over  toj  I 
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yroup  of  grungy  bike  messengers  and  gave  a  high  five  to  one  of 
them  who  was  commonly  known  as  Shumway  and  began  the  after 
work  ritual  of  hanging  out  in  Copley. 

[n  the  many  hours  I  spent  in  Copley,  I  heard  a  lot  about  Bullet 
Man.  He  was  infamous  for  having  different  bikes  scattered  around 
the  city  strategically  locked  up  at  buildings  that  he  visits  often.  He 
does  this  so  while  he  is  working  during  the  day  he  can  switch  bikes 
iccording  to  what  the  weather  is,  how  busy  he  is,  and  if  he  feels  like 
riding  a  certain  bike.  Bullet  seems  to  change  bikes  more  on  a  weekly 
schedule  rather  than  daily  so  it  is  a  mystery  to  most  why  he  must 
pollute  down  town  Boston  with  his  strange  creations  of  hybrid  bikes. 

The  more  aquainted  I  became  with  the  streets  as  a  bike  messenger 
the  more  aquainted  with  Bullet  Man  I  became.  I  remember  the 
time  and  place  well  where  I  first  received  a  high  five  from 
Bullet.  I  was  riding  down  Washington  Street  the  wrong  way 
through  Downtown  Crossing  when  I  heard  the, 
"AAAAAAEEEEEEEYYYYYYOOOOEEEE,"  from  down  the  street. 
Right  before  I  got  to  Summer  Street  Bullet  and  I  passed,  and  he 
stuck  out  his  hand.  I  did  the  same  and  as  we  passed  our  hands  made 
i  smacking  sound  as  our  hands  collided.  "Yes,"  I  thought,  "Now 
Bullet  Man  is  my  home  boy." 

Bullet  Man  is  a  weird  guy;  you  know  one  of  those  guys  who  never 
takes  his  helmet  off.  After  work  you  could  always  pick  Bullet  out  of 
the  pack  of  bike  messengers  because  he  was  the  one  with  the  huge 
black  flying  saucer  on  top  of  his  head.  It  was  a  strange  day  late  in 
the  summer  when  I  saw  Bullet  with  no  helmet  on.  Bullet  really 
outdid  himself  with  his  haircut.  He  had  two  dread  locks  on  the  left 
side  of  his  head,  a  bigger  one  and  a  smaller  one.  The  rest  of  Bullets 
hair  was  pretty  short.  Bullet  Man's  hair  looked  a  little  bit  like  he  had 
a  normal  hair  cut,  but  someone  tied  two  pieces  of  black  wood  to  the 
side  of  his  head. 

One  of  the  greatest  stories  I  ever  heard  about  Bullet  man  was  that 
last  fall  he  used  to  have  a  milk  crate  attached  to  the  back  of  his  bike. 
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In  the  milk  crate  Bullet  carried  his  cat.  Bullet  used  to  take  his  cat  t 
work  with  him  and  when  he  locked  up  his  bike  the  cat  would  ju 
stay  in  the  milk  crate.  People  told  me  that  it  was  like  the  cat  enjoye 
riding  around  the  streets  of  Boston  in  a  milk  crate.  They  said  whe 
you  rode  behind  Bullet  Man  you  would  see  the  dirtstained  whi'S 
face  and  satellite  ears  of  his  cat  sitting  in  the  milk  crate  as  it  poke 
its  head  out  of  the  top  and  looked  at  you. 

On  rainy  days  when  I  had  already  popped  my  innertubes  twice  an| 
everything  that  could  go  wrong  with  every  pickup  and  every  drc 
off  HAD  gone  wrong,  a  greeting  from  Bullet  Man  would  lift  rr 
spirits  and  change  my  mind  about  the  day.  Bullet  man  is  the  soul  < 
bike  messengering  in  Boston.  He  rode  every  day,  and  he  was  happ 
to  be  out  there  and  to  see  other  people  out  there  struggling  not  1 
kill  a  pedestrian  or  get  squashed  by  a  bus.  Bullet  was  out  on  tr, 
streets  not  so  much  to  make  money  but  to  make  everyone  else  01 
there  feel  a  little  more  at  ease,  maybe  even  forget  how  easily  anyor 
of  us  could  have  ended  up  a  tangled  in  the  wheel  well  of  a  chickc 
truck.  To  me  Bullet  Man  seemed  like  the  spirit  of  hope,  the  knigl 
of  freedom;  he  was  the  cherub  of  power,  a  super  man  on  wheel 
When  Bullet  was  not  screaming  at  people  in  the  streets  or  "kickir 
it"  to  OLD  DIRTY  BASTARD  out  loud,  he  was  bellowin 
'AAAAEEEEYYYY^ 

1  Sometimes  you'd  see  him  shooting  down  Newbury  Street  hissing 
BULLET  MAN. . . . FASTER  THAN  A  FACKSSSSSS." 

But  the  truth  is  Bullet  man  is  not  the  cherub  of  power  in  the  street 
he  is  not  the  daring  knight  of  bicycle  messengering.  He  is  just 
little  bit  drunk.  I  think  Bullet  put  it  best  when  he  sang  to  the  tur 
of  Popeye  the  Sailor  Man  ,"  Bullet  the  biker  man. ...He's  fast  to  tr 
finish  because  he  drinks  all  his  Guiness,  He's  Bullet  the  biker  man 


Noah  Peffer 
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I  

j    Super-Gluing  An  Eggshell  Reality 

With  some  consternation,  each  time  she  passed  through  the 
cabinets,  she  reached  for  the  door  as  if  to  feel  it  swing  against  her, 
but  there  was  no  door;  only  its  ghost  feeling  remained. 

Maureen  sat  down  once  again  at  the  desk  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  clock,  willing  it  to  wriggle  its  second  hand  more  quickly  down 
and  around  again,  waiting  for  the  exact  moment  when  it  might 
read  nine  o'clock,  when  she  might  sling  her  black  bag  over  her  shoul- 
der and  pass  through  the  cabinets  missing  a  door  and  leave  work  for 
ithe  day.  Finally,  the  clock  heaved  to  nine  o'clock,  through  no  help 
lof  hers,  and  she  seemed  to  shudder  as  she  leapt  out  of  the  chair  and 
crashed  into  the  cabinets.  She  felt  off-rhythm  today,  out  of  tune, 
Hacking  the  musical  syncopation  which  mingled  through  her  day  s 
almost  unavoidably,  the  kind  of  rhythm  which  promised  that  the 
•doors  which  might  be  locked  would  be  left  open,  that  she'd  run  into 
|the  right  people  at  the  right  times,  and  that  she'd  drop  her  pen  and 
'fall  asleep  just  so  that  she'd  get  the  right  amount  of  sleep.  As  she 
dumped  to  the  bottom  of  the  cabinets,  she  read  what  someone  had 
jcrawled  in  pencil:  "you  little  cucumber!" 

She  felt  her  days  that  summer  beat  off-rhythm  constantly,  ever 
;ince  the  cancer  punctured  her  family  with  its  long,  yellow  teeth, 
digging  deeper  and  deeper  into  their  lives,  all  the  while  shaking  its 
:opper  death-rattle  at  the  end  of  its  coiled,  red-diamond-patterned 
)ody.  Maureen  felt  dizzied  by  the  events  which  shattered  her  lazy 
lays:  the  hospital  trips,  the  doctor  visits,  the  never-ending  tumult 
)f  unknowing. 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  the  roses  are  good  this  summer,"  Kevin 

aid. 

"Yes."  She  scooped  them  off  the  driveway  in  her  arms,  ignor- 
ng  their  thorns.  She  piled  them  on  the  trellis  where  they  obsti- 
lately  refused  to  grow,  seeming  to  creep  even  to  death  on  the  drive  - 
vay  rather  than  hug  the  chipped  paint  latticework  that  had  been 
:rected  just  to  capture  something  slightly  picturesque.  Of  course, 
he  reasoned,  anytime  her  family  tried  to  create  beauty,  their  plans 
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would  backfire  like  something  from  the  Road-Runner  of  the  Satur 
day  morning  cartoons. 

Her  family  loved  the  prints  that  lined  the  hospital  walls,  quaini 
pastels  of  baby  streams  gurgling  through  sprawling,  lush,  deep  greer 
fields  with  a  tiny  pink  farmhouse  the  size  of  her  thumbnail  crouchec 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  nestling  into  the  downy  lip  of  sof 
blue  sky  which  fell  in  rich  strokes,  gentle  folds,  over  the  ebb  of  hills 
They  would  walk  down  corridors  yet  unexplored  just  to  discove; 
more  of  these  country  scenes  encased  in  glass.  In  the  beginning 
when  they  had  first  waited  for  the  test  results,  their  mother  had  sat 
chin  cupped  in  hand,  while  the  children  exploded  like  firecracker: 
with  the  delights  of  the  paintings. 

"Hey,  Dad,  look!"  The  young  boy  cried.  "Its  an  apple  tree 
just  right  for  climbing.  You  can  munch  on  an  apple  while  you're  uj 
there,  and  swing  down  and  scare  the  shit  out  of  people  walking 
under  it.  Make  them  pee  themselves!"  For  seven  years  old,  he  con 
tained  his  bliss  rather  well,  standing  stock  still  and  allowing  onl) 
the  jubilant  deliciousness  spill  out  of  his  voice.  His  face  remainec 
frozen  in  gray. 

"Shhh,"  His  sister  murmured,  glancing  swiftly  at  her  mother 
"Watch  your  language." 

He  mimicked  her,  sticking  his  chest  out  and  scrunching  hi; 
features  up  until  his  face  was  a  wrinkly  blob  of  skin,  like  finger 
soaked  under  bath  water  too  long. 

"I'm  not  dead  yet,"  The  mothers  dry  voice  cut  through  theii 
act,  and  she  managed  a  brave  smile. 

"Oh,  Mom."  The  daughter  said,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  whicr 
she  damned  to  hell,  a  tenderness  flooding  her  face.  She  glancec 
down  at  her  brother  who  stared  at  his 

mother,  his  face  once  again  live  a  stone.  Rather,  his  expressior 
resembled  that  of  a  child,  who,  after  years  of  enduring  the  philoso 
phy  that  anyone  who  offers  a  child  candy  surely  desires  to  kidnaf 
and  kill  him  is  finally  offered  a  Snickers  from  a  white-haired  Sant; 
Claus  in  the  mall.  Such  a  child  will  not  scream  when  he  hears  the 
magic  words,  he  will  merely  fix  his  large,  observant  eyes  on  the) 
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stranger,  or  perhaps  lapse  into  Power  Rangers  spin  kicks.  The  mother 
reached  out  her  arms  and  smiled  her  chestnut  smile,  a  tawny,  warm 
smile,  brimming  with  too  much  love,  and  murmured,  "Come  here, 
baby." 

He  turned  away  from  her  abruptly  and  began  to  run  his  fin- 
gers over  the  picture.  Then  the  doctor  came  out  into  the  hall,  care- 
fully shutting  the  door  behind  him.  They  knew,  before  he  even 
opened  his  careful  lips,  what  he  would  say.  They  knew  that  the 
weight  which  perched  precariously  in  their  throats  would  crash  to 
the  bottom  of  their  stomachs,  crushing  them  into  the  soft  hospital 
couches,  until  they  couldn't  move.  They  knew.  They  had  always 
known. 

"Your  mothers  hair's  all  gonna  fall  out."  Terry  whispered  cau- 
tiously .  Eric  turned  with  his  seven-year-old's  face  of  disgust  to  his 
cousin. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  rip  yours  out?"  He  asked.  His  sister 
had  asked  him  that  very  question  minutes  after  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced ovarian  cancer'  because  he  had  been  so  cruel  to  his  mother. 
He  figured  the  world  had  turned  insane.  Not  only  did  his  mother 
smile  with  that  strong,  martyred  smile  and  just  chide  gently,  not 
only  did  his  father  look  more  bashful  than  a  beaten  puppy  dog,  but 
his  sister  walked  around  threatening  to  rip  out  his  hair  and  weeping 
at  turns.  They  all  acted  as  if  something  terribly  significant  was  oc- 
curring at  all  times,  like  every  moment  was  a  Kodak  moment,  he 
thought  to  himself,  like  every  word  deserved  gold  lettering  in  a  yet 
unwritten  saga.  When  he  whispered  that  to  Terry,  she  merely  took 
her  shiny  new,  black,  Matchbox  truck  with  the  doors  which  really 
opened  and  smashed  it  down  on  his  rosy  red  sedan. 

"You  are  such  a  screwball,"  she  declared  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  her  six  years. 

The  breeze  sliced  through  the  night,  tart  and  laden  with  salty 
mist  kisses  of  the  honey  dew,  of  Mrs.  Martin's  yellow  roses  which 
somehow  climbed  vigorously  up  her  trellises.  The  faint  lamp  glow 
illuminated  her  intricate,  pale  rose  trellis  porch  and  once  again  the 
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cold  breeze  swam  through. 

"You  know  "  Maureen  said,  "That  breeze  is  refreshing  aftc 
that  streak  of  ninety-four  degree  weather  we've  had.  The  heat  get 
so  wicked  hot.  "  She  glanced  at  him  quickly.  "That  sounds  so  dumr. 
'The  heat  gets  so  wicked  hot'."  She  burst  into  tears.  He  bent  dow 
and  patted  her  on  the  arm. 

"It'll  be  OK,  really.  " 

"Its  so  cold."  He  pulled  off  his  sweatshirt  and  handed  it  t 
her.  She  looked  at  the  design  on  his  T-shirt,  the  flick  of  the  Nik 
check. 

"Some  guy  ran  a  really  great  race,  and  then  he  was  dying  at  th 
end  and  said,  "Nike",  and  then  he  died.,"  she  said,  pulling  on  h 
sweatshirt  gratefully, 

"Did  he  work  for  Nike?"  he  asked  trying  not  to  notice  that  sh 
talked  about  death  so  much. 

"No,  Nike  means  victory." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  while.  "You  know,"  she  began.  H 
hoped  this  wouldn't  be  another  story  about  someone  dying,  c 
someone's  dog  dying  "Ninety-four-degreed  days  blemish  the  beat 
tiful  summer  like  urine  in  a  swimming  pool.  " 

Kevin  smiled,  "I  see  the  poet  in  you  is  still  alive  and  kicking. 

"Yes,"  She  agreed  absently,  then  suddenly  drew  her  brows  tc 
gether  and  focused,  "You  say  that  like  other  parts  of  me  arerit  ali\ 
and  kicking." 

He  knew  immediately  how  to  answer  her  question;  lately 
dominated  his  thoughts,  until  he'd  found  out  an  answer  which  h 
found  to  be  gentle  enough  but  which  still  clung  to  the  skeleton  c| 
truth.  Even  though  he  knew  his  answer  before  she  asked,  he  pause( 
and  he  hated  himself  for  it. 

"I  think,  Maureen,  that  I  am  the  only  person  you  talk  to  b< 
sides  your  family  these  days,  which  is  understandable.  But  why  tr 
obsession  with  death?  Cancer  is  curable.  Sometimes  I  see  you  as 
doll  with  a  thin,  porcelain  face,  because  you're  so  volatile,  becau; 
I've  sugarcoated  my  honesty  so  that  I  won't  rupture  you  with  it.  \U 
live  in  an  eggshell  reality.  We  can't  talk  too  loudly,  because  we'i 
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afraid  to  shatter  what  we  think  we  have." 

She  sat  strangely  still,  almost  tense,  almost  about  to  blow  away. 
Suddenly  she  whispered,  quivering.  "I  have  died,  sort-of.  I've  lost 
my  rhythm."  She  felt  as  if  she  were  talking  to  herself.  Rhythm  was 
!to  her  a  very  self-absorbed  philosophy,  something  even  Kevin  couldn't 
grasp. 

"The  beauty  of  your  rhythm  wasn't  that  it  carried  you  along;  I 
think  it  was  you  all  the  time:  you  bouncing  back  and  catching  it  on 
the  rebound.  You  catching  the  trapeze  or  a  flying  elephant  instead. 
Or  hitting  the  net  underneath.  To  you,  it  was  all  one." 

She  began  to  laugh,  not  the  delicate,  breathless, 
giggle-laugh,  but  the  real  thing. 

"You  know,"  she  said  "if  anyone  were  ever  watching  us,"  she 
indicated  Eric's  window  above  (at  which  point  the  curtain  rustled), 
'they'd  wonder  what  we  were  doing.  We'd  make  a  boring  movie, 
ind  an  even  more  boring  book."  Abruptly,  she  stopped  talking,  took 
lis  hand,  and  kissed  him,  not  the  delicate,  breathless,  giggle-kiss, 
iut  the  real  thing. 

Eric  pulled  Terry  over  to  the  window  and  pointed  out  his  sis- 
er  and  the  "weirdo  from  down  the  street".  Terry  took  his  Matchbox 
ruck  and  drove  it  up  the  window. 

Eric  ran  downstairs  minutes  later.  When  his  sister  came  in,  he 
leclared  somberly, 

"You  are  such  a  screwball  " 

But  she  just  laughed  and  ruffled  his  hair. 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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The  Beach  House 


Mrs.  Martin  glanced  at  her  daughter  quizzically. 

"I'm  just  trying  to  decide  between  Nantucket  and  Cape 
Cod,  Mom,"  Jennie  replied  to  the  unasked  question.  "You  knowj 
for  the  beach  house." 

Mrs.  Martin  nodded  and  turned  on  the  hot  water  faucet  ir 
the  kitchen  sink. 

While  Jennie  continued  to  stare  out  the  window  with  he 
chin  cupped  in  her  hand,  and  Mrs.  Martin  stirred  up  the  soaj 
suds  gathering  in  the  sink,  Jennies  older  brother  loped  into  th< 
kitchen.  Jennie  cringed;  John  was  smiling  that  wide,  naught] 
smile  that  always  made  her  watch  him  out  of  the  corner  of  he 
eye,  that  smile  which  said  so  plainly  that  "the  boy  was  up  to  n< 
good". 

"Mother,  its  all  very  simple,  really.  First,  Annapolis,  thei 
the  Navy,  and  then,  the  world.  I  really  don't  see  why  someoni 
hasn't  done  it  before."  He  announced. 

"John,  do  we  really  have  to  listen  to  this  again?  You'n 
seventeen,"  Mrs.  Martin  looked  up  from  the  dishes  she  had  low 
ered  into  the  sink,  "Seventeen!  Almost  a  man.  And  you  stil 
think  you're  going  to  take  over  the  world?"  Her  mother  looker 
tired,  beaten,  busted,  like  the  dishwasher  in  the  corner  tha 
wouldn't  run  and  the  car  outside  that  only  rolled  downhill.  Johi 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  pocket  of  his  paint-splattere( 
jeans. 

"Here  it  is!"  John  laid  the  elaborately  inked  map  on  th< 
table.  Jennie  drew  it  across  the  table  to  herself. 

"It's  beautiful,  John.   Lovely."   She  pushed  it  away. 

"Notice  the  detail.  Europe  will  be  ours  for  the  re-taking 
We  shall  claim  the  land  of  our  ancestors  for  ourselves.  Notio 
how  I've  plotted  troops  in  strategic  locations  and  have  even  cal 
culated  which  military  equipment  each  will  need.  Military  ge 
nius  doesn't  grow  on  trees!" 

Mrs.  Martin  sighed  and  placed  each  plate  on  the  greei 
drying  rack. 
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"Mom!  You'll  still  get  an  island  just  for  yourself.  And 
you  too,  Jennie!"  John  pleaded. 

"I  know.  My  island  for  nuclear  testing."  Jennie  remarked 

dully. 

"Yes.  Why  else  would  I  give  you  an  island?  Ha-ha-ha- 
ha,"  John  released  his  mirthless  laugh.  Then  he  picked  up  his 
map  and  left  the  kitchen. 

"John!"  Jennie  called,  "John,  how  many  maps  do  you 

have?" 

John  bounded  back  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  "Oh,  yeah. 
That  s  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  This  is  the  thousandth  map  I've 
made  to  date.  The  map  numbered  one-thousand!" 

Mrs.  Martin  let  the  water  out  of  the  sink  and  wiped  her 
hands  on  her  apron.   She  stroked  Jennie's  head  tenderly. 

"Mom,  neither  Cape  Cod  or  Nantucket  is  appropriate.  But 
I  like  Massachusetts  ...  or  some  southern  state  ....  but  not  Florida, 
no,  not  Florida,  for  the  beach  house.  Which  do  you  like?"  Mrs. 
Martin  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs  and  closed  her  eyes,  sitting 
back  in  the  chair. 

"Massachusetts  is  nice...  tell  me  about  the  beach  house, 
Jennie." 

Jennie  glanced  out  the  window.  The  sun,  as  if  after  a 
tremendous,  however  silent,  explosion,  dripped  and  sizzled  down 
the  eastern  sky.  It  singed  the  corn-flower  blue  sky  into  blazing, 
furious,  tiger-lily-orange.  She  watched  it  for  a  moment,  until  the 
skyscrapers,  like  black-shadow  teeth,  swallowed  the  sun  from 
view. 

"First,  Mom,  it  will  be  far  away  from  here."  Mrs.  Martin 
smiled.  "And  far  away  from  cities.  About  twenty  minutes  away, 
you  can  drive  to  a  tiny  hamlet  with  a  small  grocery  store  and  a 
high-steepled  church  that  rings  out  the  Angulus  at  noon.  Then, 
thirty  minutes  away,  there  will  be  huge  outlet  centers,  L.L.  Bean, 
The  Limited,  and  all  the  ski-bums  will  shop  there  with  lunch  af- 
terwards at  small  coffee  shops  exotically  named,  like  "Starbucks 
Coffee  Shop"  and  "The  Beehive".  Their  children  will  speak 
French  flawlessly  and  be  kind  and  happy  and  wonderful,  and  we 
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shall  drive  up  every  once  in  a  while  to  convince  ourselves  thi 
America  is  not  going  down  the  tubes."  Jennie  paused  in  thougr 
for  a  moment,  "But  I  guess  everyone  would  be  happy  and  kin 
and  wonderful  if  they  only  skied  and  shopped  and  went  to  schod 
to  learn  to  speak  French  flawlessly."  Mrs.  Martin  chuckled.  "OH 
but  that's  not  the  beach  house.  The  outlet  centers  and  tiny  hamk 
will,  though  convenient,  seem  very  far  away,  and  the  people  wi 
not  come  to  our  beach,  unless  invited.  It  will  be  ours. 

"In  the  summer  months,  during  the  kind  of  summe 
warmth  for  jump-roping  barefoot  on  hot  pavement,  we'll  driv 
up  in  an  old  grey  station  wagon  filled  with  cotton  shirts  and  shori 
and  dresses,  and  the  bright-colored  jelly  sandals  you  can  wear  i 
the  water.  The  dirt  road  leading  to  the  beach  will  be  almost  neve 
traveled,  and  the  wild  black-eyed  susans,  dandelions,  and  softl 
swaying  queen  anne's  lace  will  have  climbed  onto  the  road.  Ai 
ter  a  mile  or  so,  we'll  crunch  onto  a  gravel  driveway  and  park  th 
wagon  in  the  garage..." 

John  Martin  stomped  into  the  kitchen,  his  face  red. 

"You  little  fool!"  he  cried,  "You  little  fool!  Starting  thi 
stuff  again!  What  do  you  think?  That  someone's  going  to  swee] 
you  off  your  feet  and  carry  you  to  this  non-existent  paradise? 
Jennie's  eyebrows  shot  up,  a  question  tugging  at  the  corner  o 
her  lips. 

"No,  no,  of  course  not." 

"How  disgusting!  A  twelve  year  old  brat  making  up  sto 
ries  for  her  mother,  a  couple  of  weirdos.  Women!  Always  wait 
ing  for  the  old  man's  hard-earned  money  to  come  and  make  then 
princesses,  while  sitting  on  their  butts!  Disgusting!"  Mrs.  Mar 
tin  opened  her  eyes,  and  they  flashed  dark  emerald,  like  a  pond 
and  then  cleared. 

"Shut  up  and  let  her  dream,  John.  Can't  the  girl  dream 
Or  would  you  suggest  taking  even  that  away  from  her?"  Jennie' 
mother  passed  a  listless  hand  across  her  pale  brow.  To  Jennie  a 
that  moment,  her  mother  seemed  at  once  very  wise  and  very  tired 

"What  the  hell's  a  dream  gonna  do  for  her?  Bring  her  ; 
sense  of  wanting  something  she  can't  get!  And  she'll  never  b< 
happy!   C'mon,  Mother,  what  the  hell's  a  dream  gonna  do  fo 
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her?" 

Mrs.  Martin  smiled  wryly,  "Who  knows  Johnny-O. 
Maybe  she'll  go  to  Annapolis."  John  snorted.  "And  then,"  Mrs. 
Martin  continued,  "the  Navy,  and  then,  the  world.  It's  so  simple. 
I  don't  know  why  someone  hasn't  tried  it  before." 

"Mommy!"  Jennie  cried  urgently.  "I  have  to  tell  you  about 
the  windows!  Now!  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  windows!"  John 
snorted,  but  Jennie  ignored  it. 

"All  the  windows  will  open  like  doors,  and  they  will  have 
ornate  gold  handles  that  you  can  swing  up  and  down  to  open 
them,  no  doorknobs.  They'll  be  full  length  and  you  can  just  swing 
them  open  into  little  balconies.  Then  white  shears,  immaculately 
clean,  will  drift  in  and  out  with  the  breeze,  and  billow  like  clouds 
held  captive." 

"Get  out  of  here,  John."  Mrs.  Martin  demanded. 

"Mom,  outside  there  will  be  a  huge,  wrap-around  porch 
with  a  big  wicker  swing  in  the  eastern  corner.  We'll  line  it  with 
huge  throw-pillows,  satiny  to  the  touch,  and  swirled  in  delicious 
designs  of  blue  and  green.  It'll  creak  when  you  first  sit  down, 
but  after  your  first  push,  it  will  swing  like  rocking  a  cradle.  And 
the  porch  will  have  sand  on  it,  because  our  feet  will  drag  in  sand 
from  the  beach,  and  we'll  rub  our  toes  against  the  sand  on  the 
porch.  The  porch  will  unfold  onto  the  beach.  A  soft,  white- 
sanded  beach,  and  the  sun  will  bake  the  sand  and  the  waves  will 
crash  warm  on  the  shore.  Little  pebbles  will  gather  on  the  shore 
and  starfish  and  shells.  We'll  mail  John  a  few  for  his  bookshelf, 
right,  John?  And,  oh,  Mommy,  I  can't  wait!"  Jennie's  cheeks 
flushed  pink  with  excitement. 

John  stomped  out  of  the  kitchen.  Then,  he  abruptly  turned 
in  the  doorway  and  his  face  softened. 

"God  I'm  sorry,  Jennie." 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

"Jennie,  I  think  I'll  come  and  visit  you  in  one  of  my  ships. 
Promise  me  that  you'll  keep  a  little  Jet-ski  for  me  in  the  garage. 
Teal-colored.    Promise  me." 

Jennie  smiled,  "OK,  John.  And  I'll  paint  in  flowery  black 
script  a  name  for  it  on  the  side.  "The  Sailboat".  I  like  that  name 
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for  a  Jet-ski." 

"You  do  that,"  Johnny  said,  "I'll  want  something  to  pla)  II 
with  when  the  Navy  gives  me  a  little  vacation,  every  once  in  i II 
while,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Martin  closed  her  eyes  again,  "Yes,  Johnny.    Sh( I 

knows." 

"I'll  hang  little  framed  pictures  in  brown  wood  frames,  oJ 
course,  of  sailboats  in  your  room  for  when  you  come  home.'! 
Jennie  told  him  brightly.  "John!  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  thai! 

way?  John!" 

John  snapped  out  of  it,  "What?" 

"You  were  looking  at  me,  but  it  was  like  you  were  look-i 
ing  through  me.  Like  I  wasn't  sitting  here...  right  through  me...'  j 

"No,  Jennie.  He  was  looking  beyond  you...  beyond.. Jj 
Mrs,  Martin  chided. 

"Where  will  you  hang  those  pictures,  Jennie?"  John  asked , 
tenderly. 

"At  the  beach  house,  John." 

"Oh,  yes,  at  the  beach  house,"  John  repeated,  his  eyes 
glazing  over  as  if  he  were  looking  beyond,  beyond,  beyond... 
"At  the  beach  house,"  Mrs.  Martin  echoed  with  a  sigh. 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Caribbean  Afternoon 


A  wooden  shelter 

open  on  all  sides  to  the  warm  breeze 
With  a  few  seats  beneath  in  the  shade 
Out  of  the  hot  still  sun 

The  clink  of  dominoes  on  a  wooden  table 
Through  the  long  midday  hours 

The  lady  at  the  table  glances  up  occasionally  at  the 

white  girl  sitting  nearby 
scrawny  limbs  and  purple  bags  under  her  eyes 
She  is  lonely 

An  air  vent  rattlles  noisily 

A  telephone  rings,  and  the  man  at  the  table  moves  to 
get  it 

chair  scraping  back  on  cement  floor 
knocking  over  a  plastic  coffee  cup 
It  rolls  back  and  forth,  rippling  sound 

A  chicken  pecks  in  the  dirt 

Looking  for  a  stray  seed  in  the  scorched  barren  land 
Breeze  rustles  the  wispy  leaves  of  a  palm  tree 
whispering;  undulating  like  ocean  waves 

A  few  lilting  notes  of  a  guitar  float  in  the  air 
Clear  cut  like  a  knife 
Soft  like  a  feather 

Native  dialects  mixing  and  swirling  with  the  music 

The  slap  of  a  child's  shoes  on  the  dirt 
Running,  and  then  slowing  to  a  rhythymic  walk 
sending  up  small  clouds  of  dust 
like  a  spurt  from  a  watergun 

Kim  Ballard 
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Untitled 


Untitled 


Violation 


I  never  thought  it  would  happen  to  me.  I  saw  it  on  t.v.,  I  reac 
it  in  magazines,  I  even  heard  about  it  in  the  streets.  There  was  alway: 
blood;  teary  eyes,  busted  lips.  Screaming.  Fighting.  Dark  alleys 
Destroyed  lives. 

I  was  always  told  "Be  careful,  young  ladies  are  precious  anc 
somebody  is  always  trying  to  abuse  them."  I  was  damn  careful  and 
thought  that  I  had  made  damn  sure  nobody  was  going  to  abuse  me 
That's  why  I  cant  understand  why  it  happened  to  me... 

She  was  beautiful.  She  had  a  cute,  perky,  little  nose.  Lovely 
luscious  lips.  She  looked  good.  Her  entire  face  looked  as  though  i 
knew  what  the  future  held,  but  didn't  want  to  say  it  because  it  was  to< 
afraid  of  the  painful  past.  She  had  that  kind  of  look  that  if  she  wante< 
something,  she  got  it  and  that  was  that.  I  wanted  to  have  what  sh« 
had.  I  wanted  to  have  her  as  my  girl. 

I  wasn't  unattractive,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  handsome, 
was  smart,  too.  Being  that  I  had  been  through  a  lot  and  made  it  thi 
far,  I  thought  she'd  like  me  for  my  struggles.  Maybe,  if  she  woul< 
have  given  me  a  chance,  we  could  have  gotten  to  know  each  othei 
grow  old  together. 

On  the  day  it  happened,  I  was  next  to  her  grandmother 
building  talking  to  some  of  my  friends,  when  she  came  down  stairs.  | 
didn't  know  exactly  what  to  say  or  do  and  before  I  knew  it,  someon 
had  touched  her  butt. 

"Where  you  going?"  was  all  he  said,  no  explanation  of  why  o 
who  had  just  touched  my  butt.  I  remained  calm. 

"Nowhere  really,  why?"  I  could  hear  my  voice  shake  and  fe( 
my  knees  wobble  as  he  stared  into  my  eyes.  I  started  to  get  a  littl 
scared.  There  were  four  guys  and  only  one  of  me.  What  did  ther 
want?  Why  were  they  standing  by  my  -grandmother's  building  ?  j 
don't  think  they  lived  there. 
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"A  pretty  young  lady,  such  as  yourself,  should  never  respond 
nowhere'  when  someone  asks  you  where  you're  going." 

Interesting.  He  had  a  mind,  unlike  all  the  other  guys  that  I 
had  met  since  I  moved  in  with  my  grandmother.  I  didn't  expect  him 
to  say  anything  of  intelligence.  I  thought  he  was  just  an  ordinary 
hoodlum.  Ay,  can  I  get  yo  number?  Where  you  from?  And,  who  yo 
man?'  was  some  of  the  small  talk  I  thought  he'd  try  to  make.  But, 
instead  he  said,  "In  life  we  must  always  have  a  destination  and  if 
yours  is  nowhere,  I  think  I'll  be  letting  you  go,  by  yourself.  Nice 
meeting  you." 

I  was  speechless  and  so  were  the  guys  that  were  talking  to 
him.  I  mean,  what  do  you  say  when  someone  says  something  like 
that  to  you?  "I  thought  you  meant  where  was  I  going  physically,  not 
in  life." 

"Baby,  every  question  you  answer  has  to  do  with  life.  There 
is  no  way  around  it." 

That  was  it.  I  couldn't  let  some  butt-touching  guy,  standing 
by  my  building,  embarrass  me  in  front  of  his  little  crumb-snatching 
friends.  "Well,  whatever.  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  of  your  business 
where  I  was  going,"  I  said  and  began  to  walk  away.  Who  was  he, 
anyway? 

She  got  an  attitude... 

...  I  woke  up  to  the  smell  of  my  own  blood  pounding  at  my 
nose.  It  was  disgusting.  The  wind  whisded  in  my  ear.  It  blew  my 
hair  across  my  face.  "Shut  up,"  I  tried  to  yell,  "stop  moving,"  but  my 
mouth  couldn't  move.  I  felt  a  pipe  pierce  between  my  thighs.  Over 
and  over  again  it  plunged  into  me.  I  wanted  it  to  stop  poking  me  so, 
I  tried  to  move.  But,  not  a  bone  in  my  body  reacted  to  my  attempt  to 
get  up. 

My  boys  said  let's  get  this  bitch  and  grabbed  her.  She  started 
yelling,  "Let  me  go!  Put  me  down!"  One  of  my  boys  covered  her 
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mouth  and  she  bit  him.  He  hit  her  hard.  She  was  quiet. 

They  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  alley  between  two  build- 
ings. When  they  got  to  what  they  thought  was  a  good  place,  they  laid 
her  on  top  of  some  garbage  bags.  Somebody  ripped  her  shirt  open 
and  the  other  pulled  her  skirt  up,  down  her  panties,  partly  ripping 
them,  and  stuck  it  in. 

I  stood  back  and  watched. 

I  couldn't  do  it.  A  rusty  metal  pipe  lay  horizontally  under  her 
legs.  I  was  glad  that  they  didn't  think  to  use  it. 

Kicking  her  legs  and  swinging  her  arms,  she  woke  up  scream- 
ing for  them  to  stop. 

"Shut  up,  you  bitch.  Shut  up." 

My  nipple  hardened  as  a  cold  chill  ran  by.  "Help  me,  help 
me  somebody,  please  help  me,"  I  moaned  as  a  plea  for  anybody  to 
come  and  save  me.  My  head  felt  as  though  it  was  still  being  pounded 
against  the  red  brick  wall  that  lay  behind  it.  Over  and  over. 

"Uhmph..."  In.  Out.  "Uhmph...,  Shut  up,  you  bitch.  Shut 
up!"  In.  My  body  paralyzed.  The  darkness.  The  rigorous,  unyield- 
ing pain.  My  legs  were  limp,  my  hands  were  weak,  my  strength  was 
gone.  I  feel  numb.  Out. 

I  see  her  from  time  to  time;  leaving  for  school,  coming  back 
from  school,  and  all  that,  but  she's  different.  She's  not  the  same. 
She  was  Beautiful. 

It  doesn't  matter  now.  The  bastards  killed  her.  Her  eyes  are 
blank  and  show  nothing  but  pain.  The  once  upon  a  time  abuse  to 
her  thenstrong,  now  fragile  body.  Her  mouth  doesn't  speak,  but  the 
cry.  The  cry.  I  can  still  hear  it  sometimes  when  I  go  to  bed  at  night. 
They  killed  her  and  didn't  do  a  day  in  jail  for  it.  Not  one.  And,  the 
United  States  has  the  nerve  to  have  a  saying,  "One  liberty  and  justice 
for  all."  Just  for  who?  There  wasn't  any  justice  for  her.  She's  dead. 


Pam  Edwards 
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two  key  factors  to  success 


Super  in  flux  swell  with  words 

Skip  stones  slip  and 

Vulture  finds  new  shoes 

Please  please  me  and  caress  the  water 

listen  close  closing  in 

shut  eyes  dripping  hair 

Slappy  snappy  turtle  bite 

and  dog  has  just  rolled  over  on  the  grass 

/  am  haunted  by  that  songs  ringing, 
Too  many  daydreams  in  my  upbringing. 


Willie  Glass 
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(listless  lyric) 


Six  sweating  figures  in  the  shadowed 

sleeping  room 

A  bitter  amplifier 

kicking  in  its  womb 

Snow  refuses  to  melt  and  it 

taunts  the  police 

The  tufif  steel  pole  loves  a  cat 

thirteen  weeks 

Its  total  trash  and  too  much  to 
think  about 

There'll  be  a  sixth  half-cousin 

choking  who  shouts 

*  brother  has  grown  older* 


Willie  Glass 
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Ecliptic 


Please  Mr.  Curly  hair  stop  right  there 
Your  piercing  scream  has  coaxed  the  air 

The  clouds  tip  two  steps  stop  and  think 
The  dirty  laundry  cakes  the  sink 

A  sloppy  slip  up  slips  right  thru 
A  poor  rich  boy  has  dressed  in  blue 

The  meaning  has  meandered  by 
The  shoe  lets  out  a  heavy  sigh 

A  white  ford  bronco  visits  the  car  wash 
The  bland  shower  cap  says  'o  my  gosh' 

The  tinted  ash  hits  the  floor 
The  eyes  contain  color  no  more 

Please  Mr.  Curly  hair,  I  love  that  one 
I  love  the  way  it  hides  the  sun 
I  love  its  retreat,  its  narrow  fun 
I  love  the  way  it  hides  its  gun. 


Willie  Glass 
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Yr  Most  Important  Summer 


And  when  you  slugged  through  that  kitchen 

the  leaky  gas  stung  your  eyes  and 

slopped  up  the  bakers  appearance. 

You  winced  at  the  homobeater,  the  fake 

food  and  the  woman  raped  on  wormwood  road. 

You  cut  yourself  with  that  razor, 

and  twiddled  home  with  headache  and  no  pay. 

And  when  that  dog  chased  you 
you  could  have  cried  and  burrowed 
into  the  trash  pile  behind  his  trailer; 
you  could  have  sat  in  the  zero-wheeled 
car  and  driven  right  across  the  veldt, 
over  the  tree  and  thru  the  dog. 
You  could  have  pierced  his  tail. 

And  when  the  adjacent  table  dropped 
their  baby,  you  couldn't  muster  up  their 
laugh;  you  could  have  shattered  lobsters 
with  your  incessant  grin,  yet  you 
ate  steak,  and  the  kitchen  cooled. 
You  dropped  your  napkin. 
I  saw  it. 

And  when  you  sat  with  adults 
you  smashed  his  glass  and  stuffed 
the  splinters  down  his  throat,  you 
grew  up  infinitely  and  he  licked  a 
wary  hangnail;  the  sky  had  grown 
too  beautiful. 

And  when  that  wave  unfurled, 
you  could  have  swallowed  it  whole. 
The  loon  would  have  flinched  and 
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the  skipping  stone  slipped, 
but  the  water  could  have  carressed 
your  throat,  sternum  and  ribs; 
it  could  have  cleansed  you. 


Willie  Glass 
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Untitled 


Ash  Mountain 


Well  before  my  father  was  a  boy,  an  early  Dutch  colonial 
house  of  white  brick  and  field  stone  burned  to  the  ground  where 
our  house  now  stands.  A  shuddered  clapboard  house  painted  in 
the  Georgian  tradition  replaced  the  Dutch  house.  This  house  burned 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Seventy  years  later,  the  house  which 
had  followed  the  Georgian  fell  in  a  windstorm.  It  was  a  New  En- 
gland saltbox,  the  product  of  nostalgia.  I  know  that  my  father 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  use  the  foundation,  but  the  weight  of 
the  new  house  was  too  much  to  bear.  My  father  said,  "well,  who 
wants  to  live  in  the  past,  anyway."  What  history  there  is  to  be  made 
of  those  houses  was  buried  in  a  mountain  of  ashes  behind  our  ga- 
rage. Ash  Mountain  sits  out  over  a  thickly  wooded  ravine  that  runs 
along  behind  the  houses  in  our  neighborhood.  Long  before 
Tisquantum  witnessed  the  end  of  the  Patuxet  and  thus  became  the 
only  proof  of  his  own  history,  the  ravine  was  a  stream.  When  I 
came  to  Ash  Mountain,  when  the  skunkweed  still  brushed  my  knees, 
there  was  a  swamp,  a  muddy  reminder  of  a  eutrified  pond.  I  still 
watched  people  from  trees  when  my  father  raised  his  house.  So 
when  the  ashes  shrank  around  the  remains  after  each  summer 
shower,  I  was  child  enough  to  make  something  of  it.  The  first  thing 
to  surface  was  a  book  sealed  shut  in  molde.  I  turned  it  solid  in  my 
hands,  a  brick.  My  brother,  sister  and  I  would  build  a  fort.  And  so 
we  built  a  fort  on  Ash  Mountain  and  for  a  while  that  was  all  we 
could  think  about. 

The  immediate  events  of  my  own  life  dwarfed  my  sense  of 
history.  History  had  no  application.  It  was  not  continuous.  What 
history  I  knew  behind  my  origins  was  encased  in  glass,  were  sealed 
replications,  mounted  and  scultped  in  materials  my  hands  knew. 
The  pterodactyl,  the  wigwam,  the  boot  buckles  on  the  pilgrims 
hats,  the  primeval  volcano  all  belonged  in  one  great  moment,  a 
vague  gesture  in  time  like  a  Spaniard  kneeling  on  sandswept  shores 
under  an  iron  cross  or  tribes  wandering  over  the  Bering  Strait.  His- 
tory consisted  of  crowded  reenactments.  Everything  was  packed  in 
small-scale  models  of  time  and  space.  Life  during  the  dinosaurs, 
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during  the  Indians,  during  the  French  Revolution  happened  before 
I  was  born,  and  therefore  was  consigned  to  history.  History's  clay 
figurines  seemed  busily  in  place  and  unaware  of  who  and  what  they 
were.  The  brontosaurus  ate  the  plants.  The  rebel  stuffed  a  musket. 
The  Indians  stepped  into  a  canoe  forever,  the  rabbit  turning  slowly 
over  the  spitting  fire,  the  other  canoe  in  the  water,  the  squaw,  the 
papoose,  the  tomtom,  the  drying  skins,  face  paint. 

We  dug  rotted  wood  out  of  the  underbrush,  dragged 
concrete  up  from  the  swamp  and  the  largest  stones  we  could  carry 
we  pried  loose  from  the  ravine.  When  we  pulled  these  things  up,  we 
found  cigarette  butts  and  broken  glass.  What  we  couldn't  find  around 
Ash  Mountain  we  stole  from  the  refuse  behind  our  neighbors'  houses. 
In  this  work  we  were  allies.  We  all  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the 
same  desperate  business.  Families  barricaded  themselves  against 
the  ravine's  pitch  and  density  with  hedges,  fences,  ditches,  any  bor- 
der over  which  the  undergrowth  might  not  leap,  the  house  fall.  The 
Pratt's  poured  concrete  down  the  hill,  hoping  to  hold  the  decline  in 
place.  Will's  family  added  things.  They  built  a  screen  porch,  a  gar- 
den house,  a  patio,  and  a  red  aluminum  lumber  shed.  Eddy's  house 
spilled  broken  appliances  into  the  yard.  They  bobbed  like  life  pre- 
servers in  the  uncut  grass.  Most  families,  however,  threw  things  away, 
over  the  edge.  We  found  a  bureau  with  clothes  in  it,  a  set  of  blue 
plastic  chairs,  delaminating  countertops,  and  of  course,  tires  and 
television  sets.  Dumping  stuff  kept  you  afloat.  We  hauled  it  away.  I 
used  shoe  soles  to  make  hinges.  I  tore  the  legs  off  the  plastic  chairs 
and  mounted  them  on  three  two-by-four's.  Anne  made  a  hollow 
television  into  a  cupboard.  Before  long,  Steven  had  filled  it  with  the 
stuff  emerging  from  ash  mountain:  bits  of  porcelain  plates,  brass 
knobs,  a  candleholder. 

I'm  no  longer  sure  whether  our  families  lived  in  houses  or 
forts,  whether  we  were  dragging  things  in  or  keeping  them  out.  I 
remember  how  the  Aaronson's  sat  on  their  roof  at  dusk.  Coming 
home  from  Darden  Hawks  football  games,  you  could  see  their  sil- 
houettes. Joe  Black  stood  in  a  greasy  ribbed  t-shirt  at  the  edge  of  his 
lawn.  He  watched  us  play  football  on  the  McKenna's  big  yard. 
Women  spoke  over  shrubs.  The  older  members  of  our  neighbor- 
hood sat  like  sentries  on  long  porches.  We  were  a  friendly  street. 
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Our  pillars  and  porticoes  were  ornate,  our  doorways  boasted  pots 
of  flowers.  We  kept  up  with  the  latest  water  sprinklers  and  land- 
scaping gimics,  the  novelty  mailboxes  and  vinyl  siding.  Some  nights, 
however,  the  opaque  windows  stared  at  one  another  through  the 
maples  and  oaks.  We  tried  clubs  and  street  barbecues.  We  wanted 
to  make  an  imprint.  We  tried  to  have  neighborhood  events  the  same 
time  every  year.  Our  parents  were  watchful.  After  dinner,  our  par- 
ents moved  to  back  rooms.  There  were  yards  you  crossed  breathless. 
We'd  pitch  stones  from  the  playground  into  the  pond,  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  set.  And  our  parents  sank  under  all  that  accumulation. 
They  dug  themselves  in  deeper.  We  were  freighted  Celtic  burial  ships, 
sailing  into  the  time  after  our  time,  low  in  the  water.  Meanwhile, 
Anne,  Steven,  and  I  boult  our  fort  on  Ash  Mountain.  It  took  some 
time,  though.  Among  children,  disappearances  require  explanations. 

Steven  and  I  straightened  the  rusted  nails  we  found  among 
the  ashes.  We  reinforced  the  walls,  installed  a  screen  window.  I 
snuck  a  saw  out  of  the  garage,  sawed  a  trap  door  going  to  the  roof. 
Anne  made  a  bookshelf  for  the  book.  Her  friends,  Laura  and  Kath, 
noticed  her  absence.  They  showed  up  behind  our  garage  one  after- 
noon. I  met  them  a  few  feet  from  the  fort.  The  formality  of  the 
encounter  strikes  me  now.  They  were 

timid.  Anne  came  out  of  the  fort  and  led  them  to  the  backyard. 
Eders  pestered  me  about  the  fort  at  the  school.  Was  it  going  to  be  a 
club?  Why  couldn't  he  and  Sam  help  out?  How  come  Anne  got  to 
be  a  member?  We  kept  to  ourselves.  I  liked  working  on  the  fort 
with  Steven  and  Anne.  We  worked  for  hours  without  talking.  The 
challenge  posed  by  our  junk  pile  brought  us  together.  What  could 
we  make  of  these  things?  A  stove  door  became  a  window  which 
opened  inwards  to  make  a  table.  We  liked  each  others  ideas.  Steven 
asked  over  and  over,  "What  does  it  used  to  do?"  And  then  he'd  ask, 
"Can  t  we  make  belief  it  still  does  that?"  A  makeshift  door  filled  a 
space  and  figured  soup  spoons  became  door  handles. 

Our  privacy  was  assured  one  night  when  the  three  of  us 
were  building  a  railing  for  the  roof.  I  was  driving  nails  into  a  slender 
maple.  Anne  was  measuring  branches.  Steven  was  mounting  cor- 
ner posts  in  the  roof.  We  saw  them  at  the  same  time.  They  clearly 
intended  to  make  themselves  at  home.  Lisa,  Sam,  Will,  Kath,  Laura, 
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Eders,  Gary... they  came  up  from  the  swamp.  When  they  reached 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  they  stopped.  Eders  and  Will  looked  up 
at  us.  Two  brothers  and  a  sister  who  usually  fought  all  the  time.  I 
think  they  realized  that  this  was  not  an  exclusive  club.  It  was  an 
extension  of  our  house.  We  finished  the  railing  while  they  watched. ! 
"You  guys  gonna  play  kick  the  can  tonight,"  Sam  called 

out. 

"Probably.  When  you  playing?" 
"Around  seven  at  the  green  shed." 

"Okay."  Sam  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  others.  "Okay, 
so  we'll  see  you  later?" 

"Yep."  My  sister  waved. 
Steven  asked  me  if  they  would  come  back  and  I  told  him  I  didn't 
think  so. 

The  next  day,  I  found  Anne  standing  on  the  roof  with  a 
pair  of  binoculars. 

"We  need  another  lookout." 

"Why?"  I  didnt  see  the  point.  From  our  roof  we  gazed  into 
the  tops  of  trees. 

"In  the  winter  we  could  see  all  the  way  across  the  ravine," 
she  murmured.  I  stole  the  McNamaras  discarded  ladder,  a  warped 
thirty-footer.  Building  steps  as  I  went,  I  climbed  the  largest  tree  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  a  box  elder.  When  I  reached  a  height 
parallel  to  our  roof,  Anne  threw  a  rope  up  to  me.  Then,  she  tied 
the  other  end  to  the  last  rung  of  the  McNamaras  ladder.  Steven 
hammered  one  end  of  the  ladder  to  the  roof.  I  hammered  the  ladder 
into  the  tree.  It  now  ran  horizontally  thirty  feet  from  the  roof  of  the 
fort  to  a  point  on  the  tree  nearly  twenty  feet  off  the  ground.  Anne 
and  I  looked  at  Steven. 

"You  have  to  try  it,  Steven.  'Cause  you're  the  smallest." 

Steven  sat  on  the  roof.  "I  know." 

"Well,  come  on."  I  shook  the  ladder  to  test  my  end.  "It'll 

hold." 

Steven  crept  out  halfway.  He  looked  down. 

"Don't  be  scared  Stevie,"  Anne  coaxed. 

"I'm  not  scared."  He  smiled.  Then,  he  slowly  stood  up. 

"Steven!"  I  shouted,  climbing  on  to  my  end  of  the  ladder. 
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The  ladder  shook  a  little  and  I  froze.  Steven  bent  his  knees,  but 
then  straightened  again. 

"Look  how  high  up  I  am!  I  can  barely  see  the  ground!" 

"Do  you  think  it  can  hold  all  three  of  us?"  Anne  asked  me 
as  she  started  up  the  tree. 

"As  long  as  we  spread  ourselves  out." 

Steven  backed  up  and  I  moved  away  from  the  tree.  The 
three  of  us  sat  on  the  ladder,  our  little  outpost. 

My  parents  watched  us  from  the  garage  window.  I've  won- 
dered what  they  saw  when  they  watched  us.  Their  three  industrious 
young  children  in  a  phase.  Little  primitives  collecting  refuse.  Dad 
probably  wondered  how  many  of  his  nails  we  used.  Mom  surely 
wondered  how  we  managed  to  work  so  long  on  something  without 
fighting.  Knowing  they  watched,  we  worked  deliberately.  We  were 
demonstrating  our  work.  We  knew  they  didn't  want  to  be  seen. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  kids  have  out  there?"  my  father 
asked  at  breakfast  one  morning. 

"Mom  wasn't  gonna  use  that  stuff  anyway."  Steven  protested. 

"Your  fathers  not  talking  about  your  nice  curtains,  Steven." 
My  mother  winked  at  me. 

"You  have  a  part  of  history  out  there." 

We  looked  at  him. 

"That  brace  you  have  on  the  slope  side  of  the  fort  is  a  cocks- 
head hinge!  That  could  be  over  one-hundred  years  old!" 
"Is  it  antique  now?"  Anne  asked. 

"Yeah  Anne!  Anything  that's  not  used  anymore  is  an  an- 
tique." I  glared  at  her. 

"You  also  have  some  broken  plates  down  there  that  are  any- 
where between  fifty  and  one-hundred  fifty  years."  He  waved  his 
fork  at  me.  "That's  because  they  could  be  replicas." 

"Does  this  mean  we  cant  keep  them?"  I  assumed  anything 
we  found  was  ours. 

"Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law."  My  mother  observed. 

"Anyway,  its  a  great-looking  fort  you  have  going  back  there." 
My  father  tussled  Steven's  hair.  "I  hope  you  keep  it  up,  Alex." 

My  father's  motives  were  obscure  to  me  and  perhaps  to  him 
as  well.   He  suggested  that  we  reinforce  the  north  wall.  Had  we 
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considered  angling  part  of  the  roof  for  drainage?  He  showed  us  how 
to  use  a  planer.  He  offered  to  put  a  gate  up  across  the  path  that  led 
behind  the  garage.  We  told  him  that  it  wasn't  necessary.  He  left  a 
book  about  early  American  settlements  in  my  room.  One  night,  I 
watched  him  examine  the  fort. 

I  stood  in  the  garage  window.  He  passed  a  flashlight  over 

every 

surface.  He  studied  every  board  and  nail,  the  furnishings,  the  junk 
inside  and  out.  Watching  him  from  where  he  had  watched  us,  I 
suddenly  saw  the  foolishness  of  this  enterprise.  The  fort  seemed  to 
be  falling  in  on  itself.  Its  own  collapse  kept  it  up.  The  walls  bucked 
at  comical  angles.  He  disappeared  inside,  his  flashlight  shooting 
through  innumerable  cracks.  I  imagined  our  small  discoveries — 
the  plates  and  colored  glass — under  his  gaze.  It  was  junk,  stuff  we 
had  pulled  away  from  other  people's  pasts. 

We  couldn't  finish  the  fort.  The  more  we  added,  the  more 
we  needed  to  correct.  Anne  found  an  old  tent.  We  made  an  outdoor 
porch  on  the  slope.  I  dragged  a  garbage  can  halfway  across  the  ra- 
vine before  I  realized  that  this  might  be  a  temptation  to  throw  things 
out.  The  floor  sank  from  the  walls.  We  propped  it  up  with  concrete 
blocks  and  heavy  boards  pulled  from  under  the  Harrison's  garage. 
Steven  found  stuff  coming  up  in  the  ashes  under  the  floorboards, 
the  remains  of  houses.  We  added  things  underneath  the  fort,  add- 
ing to  the  walls  as  the  mountain  sank  around  us.  After  the  nails 
bore  through  the  shoe  leather  hinges  for  the  third  time,  I  nailed  the 
screen  window  to  the  wall.  The  skunkweed  remerged.  We  worked 
in  the  rain. 

"Alex,  can't  we  do  it  later?"  Steven  asked.  We  stood  in  the 
skunkweed. 

"Pulling  it  up  now  will  be  easy  because  it's  wet."  I  looked  to 
Anne  for  support.  She  shivered  against  the  garage. 

"If  it's  easier,  then  maybe  just  two  of  us  can  do  it."  She 

offered. 

"Sure.  Why  don't  you  go  inside,  Stevie.  We'll  see  you  in  a 

minute." 

"You're  not  mad,  are  ya?" 

"No  way.  We  can  do  it." 

 I 
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The  smell  of  the  skunkweed  made  us  dizzy.  The  rain  slowed  to  a 
drizzle. 

"If  you  kneeled,  you're  back  wouldn't  hurt."  Anne  had  been 
stretching  every  few  minutes. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  my  pants  dirty." 
"So  what?" 

"I'm  going  to  Kath's  and  I  don't  want  to  get  my  pants  dirty." 
I  scooped  the  skunkweed  up  and  tossed  it  down  the  hill. 

"Alex.  Look  what  I  found!"  She  held  up  a  rotting  pouch. 

"Open  it."  I  held  my  hands  open. 

"Look!  They're  still  shiny!"  she  cried. 

"Can  I  show  Kath?"  She  held  the  pouch  open  as  I  returned 
the  marbles. 

"Why  not?  They're  yours."  I  felt  awkward.  "Why  don't  you 
go  right  now?  We're  practically  done." 

She  put  the  pouch  in  her  pocket.  The  strings  hung  against 
her  pants  leg.  It  looked  like  it  had  been  hers  for  years. 

"I'll  see  you  later?" 

"Yeah."  I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  Where  did  she  think  I 
would  be? 

I  decided  to  try  my  father's  suggestion  about  the  roof.  I  tore 
down  the  railing  and  freed  the  plywood  roof  from  the  posts.  I  raised 
the  house-side  edge  of  the  roof  and  added  planks  to  the  wall.  Be- 
fore I  could  secure  the  roof,  it  fell  off  and  slid  well  down  the  moun- 
tain. I  plunged  down  after  it.  It  was  too  heavy  to  bring  straight  up. 
I  pulled  it  to  the  bottom  and  dragged  it  up  alongside  the  mountain. 
When  I  finally  managed  to  pull  it  up  over  the  fort,  I  realized  I  couldn't 
secure  it  until  I  created  a  flush  surface  for  it.  I  let  the  roof  down  on 
the  slope  side.  I  tried  sanding  the  two-by-four'^  but  after  an  hour 
gave  up  on  that  .  I  tried  sawing  at  an  angl  vails  wouldn't 

hold  me.  Then,  I  stood  up  on  the  red  chairs  inside.  This  worked 
pretty  well,  until  they  gave  under  my  weight.  I  ripped  the  planks 
off,  dragged  the  roof  over  the  top.  Breathing  heavily,  I  sat  against 
the  garage.  Two  more  wall  planks  had  come  free  of  the  maple.  The 
railing  lay  on  the  ground. 

"Don't  worry  about  it,  Alex."  My  father  suggested  one  night. 
"Give  it  a  rest." 
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"I  don't  want  to."  I  told  him. 
In  the  end,  however,  I  had  to.  Steven  and  Anne  showed  me.  We 
stood  in  the  late  summer  sun  one  afternoon. 

"See,  Alex?  I  told  you."  Steven  touched  the  maple.  "Its  pretty 
cool  when  you  look  at  it." 

"Maybe  the  tree's  growing." 

"That  much,  Alex?" 

Anne  put  her  hand  on  my  arm,  a  feeling  I  still  remember. 
"The  fort's  sinking." 

The  walls  hung  from  the  tree  and  the  corner  posts. 

School  started  and  I  all  but  forgot  about  the  fort.  We  played 
basketball  in  the  Pratt's  driveway.  Steven  learned  how  to  shoot  hook 
shots.  Anne  had  her  first  crush  on  Billy  Harrison.  My  father  taught 
me  how  to  use  his  tablesaw.  We  built  bookshelves  for  the  study, 
shelves  that  are  filled  now  with  my  books.  I  made  a  jewelry  box  for 
my  mother.  The  three  of  us  helped  my  parents  put  in  a  patio.  So,  I 
was  surprised  one  November  night  to  see  a  flashlight  beyind  the 
backyard.  I  went  to  the  garage  window.  My  father  and  mother  walked 
around  the  fort.  The  screen  window  was  gone.  The  door  was  falling 
off.  It  already  looked  smaller  than  I  remembered  it,  though  I  had 
seen  it  only  a  few  days  before.  My  father  had  a  pad  and  pencil.  My 
mother  had  a  tape  measurer.  They  were  talking.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  my  mother  would  laugh.  I  watched  them  for  a  few  minutes 
and  returned  to  my  homework.  I  had  no  idea  what  they  were  do- 
ing. 

"We're  going  to  have  Thanksgiving  in  the  fort."  My  mother 
told  us  the  next  morning. 

"How?"  Anne  wanted  to  know. 

"It's  a  mess  and  it's  way  too  small."  I  added.  I  was  afraid  the 
fort  would  collapse. 

"It's  not  too  small.  The  picnic  table  will  just  fit.  We'll  just 
take  out  some  of  things  you  have  in  there."  I  could  tell  my  father 
was  happy  with  himself.  He  made  faces  at  Anne. 

"Oh  boy!"  cried  Steven.  It  was  an  uncharacteristic  response, 
even  for  him. 

"It's  a  mess."  I  repeated. 
After  school,  I  went  out  to  the  fort.  Steven  was  pulling  up  skunkweed. 
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Anne  leaned  against  the  door.  I  couldn't  tell  what  she  was  doing. 

"You  gonna  help?"  she  gasped. 
And  so  we  worked  on  the  fort  again.  We  threw  the  television,  the 
shel-  ving,  the  chairs  and  most  of  the  artifacts  we  had  accumulated 
back  into  the  ravine.  I  yanked  the  twisted  railing  out  of  the  weeds 
and  dragged  it  to  the  junkpile  behind  Harrisons  garage.  Anne  rein- 
forced the  stove  window.  Steven  raked  the  mountain  clean.  Together 
we  remounted  the  floor,  using  the  planks  I  had  first  added  then 
ripped  free.  We  sealed  the  roof  with  stray  wood.  Anything  which 
was  superfluous  to  the  structure  we  discarded.  I  replaced  the  cocks- 
head hinge  with  dozens  of  fresh  nails.  The  hinge  went  on  the  door 
as  the  forts  only  remaining  decoration. 

"Why  don't  we  make  a  stone  path  in  case  if  it  rains?"  I  asked. 
We  sank  a  stone  path  into  the  ashes.  My  father  and  I  put  the  picnic 
table  in. 

"Do  you  think  it'll  hold,  dad?" 

"Hope  so.  It  only  has  to  last  three  days." 
I  found  myself  telling  my  friends  about  our  Thanksgiving.  Every- 
one in  the  neighborhood  knew.  We  showed  them  the  fort. 

"It  looks  different."  Eders  kicked  one  corner.  "Jesus,  it's 

hard." 

"We  made  it  real  sturdy.  We  all  gotta  sit  in  there."  Steven 
piped  up. 

"My  mom  thinks  your  parents  are  weird."  Laura  hopped 
from  stone  to  stone.  "She  says  you're  all  gonna  fall  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

"You're  mom's  a  baggage  butt."  I  said. 
"Wow,"  Steven  added. 

I've  served  Thanksgiving  to  my  own  family  for  some  years. 
I  remember  the  history  of  my  childhood  the  way  I  remembered 
history  as  a  child.  I  seem  to  recall  events  for  which  I  have  to  contrive 
connections.  I  think  that  it's  a  good  story,  but  I  don't  know  when  to 
stop  fiddling.  These  events  are  isolated,  meaningless  on  their  own. 
Try  as  I  might,  the  overwhelming  needs  of  the  present  intrude  on 
my  attempts  to  order  them.  I  must  serve  this  bird  before  it  gets 
cold.  The  steam  reminds  me  of  one  precise  moment,  though.  We 
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stood  in  the  doorway,  regarding  the  table  heaped  with  food.  My 
father  clapped  his  hands. 

"Well,  last  one  in  is  a  rotten  egg." 

We  gingerly  made  are  way  into  the  fort.  When  we  sat,  the 
floor  gave  a  bit.  My  mother  grabbed  the  plates  nearest  her.  My  fa-  j 
ther  grinned. 

"It'll  hold  honey.  I  checked  it.  These  finks  really  fixed  it."  ; 

"The  floor's  not  connected  to  the  rest  of  it?"  she  asked  no  i 
one  in  particular. 

"Nope!  It's  like  a  raft!"  Steven  rocked  on  the  bench. 

"Lets  not  press  our  luck,  Stevie,"  my  father  warned.  "And 
now,  to  the  turkey." 

When  he  cut  into  it,  the  steam  shot  up  into  his  face. 

"Yow!  Too  hot  yet."  He  grinned. 

So  now  that  I  think  this  over  again,  I  don't  think  history 
goes  in  a  line,  but  expands,  goes  outward  from  a  specific  moment 
you  remember  I  understand  moments  of  history  through  some- 
thing like  gratitude,  even  aimless  love.  Of  course  at  the  time,  I  didn't 
think  any  of  this.  At  that  age  I  was  sound  asleep.  I  earnestly  imi- 
tated the  truth  of  whatever  I  thought  I  saw.  I  looked  at  my  father 
joking  and  realized  I  bore  his  name.  And  suddenly  I  was  terribly 
afraid  that  this  would  not  last.  The  house  would  collapse,  the  foun- 
dations shifting  in  the  ashes,  and  we  would  slip  down  the  moun- 
tain, perhaps  slip  away  forever.  Centuries  from  now,  someone  would 
discover  the  unrelated  artifacts  of  our  Thanksgiving  packed  in  swamp 
mud.  Maybe  they  would  make  something  of  them.  A  crested  spoon, 
Tupperware,  bits  of  porcelain  and  styrofoam,  a  sealed  book,  a  set  of 
glasses  accumulated  from  frequent  visits  to  the  same  gas  station,  my 
father's  curious  ring  with  the  maze  in  it. 


Craig  Thorn  with  thanks  to  Lynne 
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Untitled 


There  is  a  girl  walking  down  the  street  with  a  tee  shirr  that 
ays  "Sweetie"  and  a  sour  expression  on  her  face.  Her  hair  is  careless, 
aramel-colored,  tufted,  and  her  lips,  long  and  thin,  quiver  in  her 
ullen  cheeks.  Her  name  is  Kristen,  which  she  hates.  She  thinks  it 
ounds  like  curses  and  spits.  So  now  she  calls  herself  Kris  which  is 
omfortably  androgynous  and  limits  the  harshness  of  her  name  to 
me  short,  cutting  sound.  She  is  walking,  walking  because  she  can 
nd  there's  always  somewhere  to  go.  God.  She  rubs  into  her  eye 
ockets  with  her  knuckles,  repeating,  god.  There  should  be  nothing 
/rong:  its  summer,  she's  young,  her  jeans  hang  low  on  her  hips. 

(God  I'm  fat.  When  I  was  little  I  was  a  straight  line.  My 
nother  used  to  run  her  hands  down  me  from  my  ribs  to  my  knees: 
10  chest,  no  waist,  no  hips.  A  definite  direction.  It  was  comforting 
o  know  that  you  knew  enough  to  stay  all  in  one  piece,  to  be  an 
indistracted  straight  line.) 

There's  nothing  wrong,  it's  summer,  and  she  has  somewhere 
o  go.  She's  walking.  She's  walking  angrily,  trying  to  make  herself  an 
xclamation  point,  holding  her  back  like  needle,  something  sharp, 
pitting  poison.  She  just  wants  everyone  to  know  how  tough  she  is. 
►he  has  to  walk  like  this  so  she'll  be  left  alone.  That's  what  she  wants, 
rhat's  something  she's  learned  from  her  friend  Lucy.  That's  some- 
hing  she's  learned  to  want.  She  tells  herself  it's  comforting  to  be 
voided  out  of  respect  and  fear,  even  out  of  disgust.  That's  self- 
nastery,  she  thinks,  that's  good.  You  have  yourself  and  no-one  else 
an  claim  that,  That's  good. 

She's  going  to  see  Lucy  who  has  just  pierced  her  eyebrow 
nd  whose  parents  don't  know.  Lucy  s  been  complaining  over  the 
)hone  and  trying  to  cui  bangs  to  hide  the  ring.  "It's  ugly  and  it 
nakes  my  eyes  look  fat."(why  is  everyone  so  fat  fat  fat  )  Kris  had 
uggested  that  she  just  take  it  out,  but  she  understood  why  Lucy 
ouldnt  .  Lucy  needed  the  armor,  anyway  That  little  ring  through 
lcr  eyebrow  said  "don't  touch!"  It's  natural,  she  thinks  reasonably, 
t's  natures  warning:  poisonous  things  are  bright  and  distinctive. 
XMsonous  things  caution  you  like  that  .  They  scare  you  into  avoid- 
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ing  them;  They  want  to  be  lefi  alone. 

Now  Kriss  sitting  in  Lucys  room  painting  her  nails  a  sli 
green.  "Venomous"  she  says  "What?"  yells  Lucy  from  the  ham 
room  mirror,  pulling  at  her  eyebrow  and  playing  the  ring  betwe 
her  thumb  and  forefinger  "We're  poisonous!"  Kris  yells  back,  r: 
answer.  (God,  I  love  my  friends.)    'Poisonous,  "  she  repeats  p 
tiently,  "we're  poisonous."  Lucy  is  tugging  her  eyebrow  and  biti. 
her  lip,  she  swivels  "Did  you  call  me  a  poser?"  "What?"  Kris  as! 
Lucy  scowls  and  points  to  her  eyebrow.  "  Is  the  ring  that  obvioun 
Kris  leans  forward,  squinting  madly  at  Lucy.  "No,  1  mean  sort  <j 
yeah"  Lucy  frowns  and  continues  to  pull  at  her  face,  her  eyes  ro 
ing. 

Kris  laughs,  thinking  how  she  just  called  her  best  frienc 
poser.  Well,  she  thinks,  its  an  evolutionary  tradition  that  Lucyj 
carrying  on.  Fakers,  mimicry.  Fish  develop  distracting  spots  on  trul 
tails  that  look  like  eyes  of  larger  creatures.  Big  eyes,  she  almost  laug; 
to  herself.  That's  it!  We've  all  been  given  enormous  eyes.  We  can  s 
everything.  We  can  see  everything  and  that's  too  much.  She  muf 
that  perhaps  that  is  why  celebrities  wear  dark  glasses:  they  are  tryir] 
to  block  their  terrible  big  eyes.  They're  cowards,  she  fumes,  bliij 
cowards  and  I've  got  my  eyes  wide  open.  Cowards,  hiding  behii' 
those  shades  like  masks.  All  we  can  see  of  them  are  their  glassy  e)j 
and  smug,  raised  eyebrows;  they  cover  their  mouths  hastily  with 
gloved  hand,  ducking  and  whispering  "no  comment".  Stars  are  coll 
they  demand  attention  and  then  insist  that  it  be  kept  at  a  distant 
Cowardly  blind,  they  want  visual  love  with  nothing  tactile.  v\ 
comment,  stay  away,  don't  touch. 

Kris  hates  stars. 

Kris's  walking  down  the  street,  again.  Lucy  is  grounded;  V 
parents  came  home  and  saw  her  new  pierce.  They  made  her  take] 
out.  As  she  pulled  it  out,  her  face  deflated,  like  she  was  pulling  o| 
a  plug.  She  wouldn't  cry,  too  proud,  but  her  eyes  were  swimmi 
with  tears.  "Don't  touch  me!"  she  screamed  as  her  parents  reach 
to  comfort  her. 

Kris  catches  up  to  Lucy  the  next  day  and  marvels  at  tl 
erazy,  crooked  slant  the  bandaged  hole  lends  to  her  eye.  Kris  is 
most  proud  of  her.  Kris  leans  back  on  Lucy's  bed  and  picks  at  t 
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nails  she  so  meticulously  manicured  the  other  day.  Somehow  today 
they  have  to  be  chipped,  worn  in,  broken.  Today  she  wants  her  nails 
tough  too,  weaponry,  claws.  Kris  says  "I  saw  Matthew  today".  Lucy 
is  back  at  the  mirror;  she  will  not  leave  her  eyebrow  alone  whether  it 
is  pierced  or  not.  She  won't  even  look  at  Kris.  Lucy  shrugs  and  re- 
plies: "Matthew  lives  in  California".  Kris  sighs  .  "I  mean,  I  didn't  see 
Matthew.  I  saw  someone  who  looked  a  lot  like  Matthew."  Lucy  is 
unfazed.  "So?  I  thought  you  and  Matthew  broke  up  a  year  ago." 
"We  did."  "So?"  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Kris  sighs  distractedly,  "I  saw 
someone  who  looked  and  sounded  and  ran  like  him  and  it  was 
weird."  This  time  Lucy  says  nothing;  the  scar  on  her  eye  is  just  too 
engrossing.  She  rips  off  the  bandage  and  proceeds  to  attack  her  un- 
ruly eyebrow  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  pulling  the  skin  tight  and 
shaping  that  familiar  arch. 

Kris  sniffs,  insulted  at  Lucy's  preening.  Kris  takes  her  nail  in 
her  teeth  and  tears  it  to  the  quick.  Now  her  finger  is  sore  and  bleed- 
ing. Blood  is  red,  rage,  and  dangerous,  she  thinks.  She  digs  through 
her  makeup  bag  until  she  finds  a  red  lipstick.  Violent,  she  thinks, 
poisonous.  I  will  spit  fire.  She  crushes  the  tube  to  her  lips  and  colors 
her  mouth  a  thick,  waxy  red.  She  snarls,  smeary-mouthed,  and 
sighs  to  Lucy  "Listen,  I  think  I'm  going  out  of  my  mind."  Lucy 
doesn't  even  turn  around:  now  she's  mugging  at  the  mirror  from 
behind  a  pair  of  sunglasses,  her  eyebrows  raised.  Lucy  says  "Cool 
color..... can  I  borrow  that  ?  It  makes  you  look  like  a  movie  star." 
Kris  swallows  hard,  pressing  her  fingers  into  her  garish  mouth.  "You 
make  me  sick."  she  says  quietly  and  leaves  before  Lucy  can  turn 
around. 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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HE 


o  what  a  clever  boy  you  are  he  wrote  on  his  palm 
to  recall  what  a  clever  boy  he  was 
yes  was 

cheeks  scrubbed  and  shined  ears  waxed 
or  might  as  well  have  been 
whistles  wobblin 
on  his  lips 

the  door  banged 

he  rushin  out  neath  the  rain 

past  the  houses  with  their  black  curtain  eyes 

he  happy  yes  a  happy  boy  told  momma  she  look 

pretty  today 

rain  runnelin 

soppin  yella  locks  slidin 

slippery  over  eyes  brown 

as  mud  puddles  sloshin 

over  rims  of  red  galoshes 

he  runnin 

with  the  rain 


Heath  Cabot 


SUMMONS 


while  the  gray  face  of  dusk 

turns  its  nose  inside  out 

and  the  beach-bone  sky  sinks  lower 

and  lower  to  the  land 

into  the  foaming 

wind  pools  on  the  sand 

I  curl  my  fingers  out 
and  loose  the  herald 
arrow-head  in  my  hand 

to  the  breeze 

live  and  buzzing 

about  my  neck  cool  as  carrots 

rift  with  humming 

night  pushes  the  petals  pink-white 
moths  flapping  beneath  the  gate 
slate  even  in  the  day  light 
wild  my  stomach  flinches  wings 
salient  on  the  wind 

I  and  You  stretched  taut  as  the  yelp 

of  the  bull-frogs 

but  slackening  the  sound 

cone-shaped  and  eerie 

as  the  she-dog's 

whistle 


Heath  Cabot 
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TUNE 


brother 
lover 

long  armed  lanky  boy 
in  your  eyes  is  the  dew 
of  the  willows  at  dusk 
and  the  mud 

that  swims  in  the  southern  summer 
when  the  dry  spell  splits 

an*  croonin  out  my  lover's  tune  an 

coronatin'  you 

i'm  a  silly  young  thing 

but  boy  you  know 

i'm  a  pretty  young  thing 

just  walma  be  remindin'  you 

0  that 

been  told  if 

1  wanna  know  you  to 
recall  the  waters 

the  slow  rockin  waters 

the  swollen  waking  of  the  lake  at  midnight 

and  the  mist  breaking 

over  the  lake  at  midnight 

the  lake  lonesome 

o  but  boy 

the  water  won't  be  known 

and  that's  all  right 
i'm  so  full  boy 
brimming  over 
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a  basin  bottomless 
as  the  black  blue  depths 
beneath  the  lake  at  midnight 
mingling  with  you  boy 
beneath  the  lake  at  midnight 
i'm  boundless  as  you  boy 

an'  croonin  out  my  lovers  tune  an 

i  m  happy 
with  you  boy 


Heath  Cabot 
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HE  IS 


a  little  boy 

a  soft  velour  pillow  that  changes 

shades  when  you  rub  it  in  different  directions 

soothing  when  you  lean  on  it 

strong  in  areas  where  you  need  the  most  support 

an  angel  who  holds  you  tightly 

between  his  wings  protecting  you 

from  the  forest  I  call  my  home 

hiding  in  his  playground  of  thoughts 

watching  the  children  play 

behind  the  windows  of  his  sandcastle 

where  he  can  swing  higher  and  higher 

and  sing  the  songs  he  wants  to  sing 

lost  among  the  trees 

that  sway  to  his  song 

always  swinging  to  a  steady  rhythm 

like  the  tide 

listening  as  the  willows  whisper 


Gina  Nigrelli 
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ink  palette 


so  you  write 
for  the  pleasure 
of  juxtaposing  words 
recycling  them 
dying  them 
and  tingeing 
their  roots 
singeing  their  tips 
blacker  than  charcoal 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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SWIFTLY  SPINNING  SOUP 


like  being  underwater 

without  goggles 

like  the  world 

blurred  into  one 

without  glasses 

color  melts  to  color 

things  curve 

that  are  straight 

distortion  leaves  no  anchor 

to  reach  for 

people  walking 

swim  like  fish 

speaking  a  language 

sensless 

with  their  brown  trench  coats 
a  school  of  piranas 
rip  at  her 

flesh  from  all  directions 
truth  washed  away 
kids  on  the  corner 
laugh 

crazy  old  Mrs.  McGivern 
insane 

but  she  took  no  drug 

to  harm  her 

nothing  to  prevent 

her 

slow 

sinking 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Runaway 


The  roads  unroll 

before  us 

the  traffic  lights 

seemingly  dimmed 

by  the  peal  of  young  sunshine 

bursting  from  the  sky 

I  sit  shotgun-trigger 
you  at  the  wheel 
we  say  that 

were  finally  going  to  harness 
the  world 

(or  at  least  ourselves) 

And  the  day  grows  old 

almost  ready  to  die 

and  make  way  for  the  debut 

of  a  silvery  delicate 

fine  piece  of  moon 

But  not  yet 

now  its  sweltering 
and  the  car  broke  down 
and  the  dusty,  deserted 
road  where  we  hitchike 
tries  to  choke  us 
we've  forgotton  where  we 
were  going  where  we 
are  what  state  were 
in 

Suddenly  a  hot,  wet  rain 
dives  up  and  out  of  the  sky 
and  leaps  all  around 
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fresh,  cozy,  first  summer  rain 
kind  of  rain  that  makes  you 
want  to  kick  back  in  the  mud 
in  the  gutter  on  the  porch 
then  run  inside  and  dry  off 
and  raid  the  fridge  with 
a  blanket 

makes  you  want  to  dance 
for  a  little  while 
and  then  go  home 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Suburbia  USA 


all  the  doors 
there 

don't  slam 

(they  sail  to  a  stop  with  a  click) 

all  the  children  there 
tumble  into  dreams 
kissed  by  a  breeze 
of  crickets  and  fairytales 

and  wouldn't  they  claim  my  envy  too 

(if  I  didn't  know) 

that  private  security  guards 

can't  screen  out  pain 

born  and  bred 

on  the  inside 

Fortune's  pet  had  a  face 

like  an  angel  on  a  christrnas  card 

she  wandered  through  walk-closets 

of  designer  clothes 

with  two  beautiful  parents 

and  two  beautiful  sisters 

and  glassy  blue  eyes  which  never 

ticlded  or  touched 

the  back  of  your  own 

Her  dad 

with  his  Ivy-league  smile 

didn't  go  to  church 

with  her  mom 

(though  both  catholic) 

and  at  the  country-club  swim  meets 

stood  in  silence 
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at  opposite  ends  of  the  pool 

I  wonder  if  her  mother 
lived  on  one  end 
of  their  twenty  room  house 
and  if  her  father  inhabited 
the  other 

and  if  Fortune  s  pet 
climbed  into  her  closets 
with  a  book  and  a  flashlight 
when  they  chanced  to  bridge 
their  extremities 

how  else  does  one 
tear  and  rip  and  singe  and  slice 
where  there  are  no  doors 
which  slam 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Untitled 


Apples  and  Oranges 


Some  say  (hat  one  cannot  compare  apples  and  oranges.  Ir 
fac  t,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  apples  and  oranges  share  many  quali- 
ties inherent  to  the  class  of  food  known  as  'fruit'.  For  instance 
each  one  has  a  certain  fundamental  identity  that  gives  it  an  air  ol 
total  assurance  and  stability  in  out  tumultuous  times. 

An  easy  way  to  exemplify  the  above  it  to  test  it  by  placing  it 
in  a  hypothetical  situation.  Suppose  an  apple  wanted  to  go  to  Yale 
and  sat  down  for  an  interview.  Naturally  it  would  be  treated  tc 
such  questions  as,  "What  are  your  aspirations?"  (to  grow  trees),  or 
"What  is  the  highlight  of  your  life?"  (breaking  away  from  parents). 
I  lowever,  any  experienced  college  applicant  knows  that  these  ques- 
tions are  irrelevant  and  largely  ignored  by  the  interviewer.  The  true  , 
crux  of  a  Yale  interview  comes  when  the  admissions  officer  asks, 
"If  you  were  a  fruit,  what  fruit  would  you  be?"  Hardly  taken  aback 
by  this  question,  the  apple  would  quickly  and  confidently  reply 
that  well,  it  would  like  to  be  an  apple.  Thus,  the  apple  would  pass 
the  test  and  get  into  Yale, 

If  an  orange  were  to  apply  to  college,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  apply  to  Harvard,  Apples  apply  to  Yale,  so  oranges  apply  to 
I  harvard.  However,  we  all  know  that  Harvard  is  better  than  Yale, 
so  the  Harvard  interviewer  would  not  be  so  crass  as  to  ask  a  plebe- 
ian query  such  as  "What  fruit  would  you  be?"  What  a  silly  ques- 
tion. The  mettle  of  a  Harvard  applicant  is  tested  when  the  inter- 
viewer asks,  "If  you  were  a  color,  what  color  would  you  be?"  The 
orange,  hardly  fazed  at  all,  would  promptly  reply,  orange.  It  would 
say  this  with  such  conviction  and  sense  of  self-worth  that  the  in- 
terviewer would  immediately  offer  the  orange  a  place  in  the  next 
I  larvard  class. 

So,  anyone  who  says  that  apples  and  oranges  are  completely 
different  is  wrong.  Roth  fruit  arc  ideally  suited  for  applying  to  the 
top  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Chris  Bissell 
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Leadership 


1402  Ciompi,  Doge  of  Florence,  hires  a  general 

Several  miles  east  of  Florence,  in  the  foothills  known  as 
Galucci's  Pimples  lived  a  Free  Company  (euphemism  for  bandits) 
The  camp  was  relatively  peaceful  (it  was  very  early  in  the  morning), 
md  the  collective  subconscious  of  the  group  remembered  that  to 
wake  up  too  early  after  sacking  an  unsuspecting  winery  would  bring 
about  multitude  headaches. 

Such  turned  out  to  be  the  case  when  the  group  was  forcibly 
iwakened  by  the  sudden  appearance,  from  over  a  Pimple,  of  six 
irmored  horsemen.  Surprisingly  enough  (that  is,  surprisingly  enough 
:o  all  of  the  men  save  little  Ob,  who  was  color-blind),  the  banner  of 
he  Doge  of  Florence  floated  above  the  newcomers.  This  same  ban- 
ler  came  to  be  planted  just  outside  the  tent  of  Scunizzo,  the  leader 
)f  the  Company. 

Scunizzo  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  watching  the  little  bald 
Doge  wipe  sweat  from  his  brow  and  gratefully  doff  his  helmet.  The 
nan  exhibited  a  general  air  of  unease  common  among  the  armored 
)ut  untrained  gentry;  Scunizzo  could  see  that  the  Doge  s  protective 
elates  were  shiny  and  unused.  His  only  abasement  to  this  Doge  was 
i  nod  of  the  head.  He  might  have  done  more,  but  the  fellow  didn't 
eem  to  mind. 

"You  undoubtedly  wonder  why  I  am  here,"  Ciompi  di 
'irenze  said,  without  preamble.  Scunizzo  shrugged  and  said  noth- 
ng,  so  he  continued:  "My  spies  learned  that  you,  a  superb  general, 
lad  fallen  to  mere  banditry.  A  pitiful  waste  of  your  particular  skills, 
must  say." 

"You  want  to  hire  me." 

Ciompi  chuckled.  When  he  stopped,  he  smiled  "You  cut 
o  the  cheese,  Scunizzo.'  This  particular  Italian  idioms  connota- 
ions  were  clear:  if  Scunizzo  refused  to  be  hired  and  fell  into  Ciompi  s 
lands,  then  his  bowels  would  be  ripped  out  and  fed  to  the  rabid 
n.istiffs  known  to  frequent  the  courtyard  of  the  Doge's  Palace.  There 
vrere  better  ways  to  end  a  career.  Still... 
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"I  refuse  to  be  hired.  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  your  o 
your  sorry  regime," 

Scunizzo  said,  cold  eyes  locked  with  Ciompi's. 
"But  you  really  have  no  choice." 

It  was  Scunizzos  turn  to  laugh.  "I  have  a  hundred  men  out 
side;  you  only 

have  yourself  and  five  others." 

"But  you  wont  attack  me.  My  ransom  would  fill  the  stom 
achs  of  a  thousand 
bandits,  but  you  wont  take  me." 

"And  why  can't  I?"  Scunizzo  asked,  loss  of  composure  mani 
festing  in  a  faint 

crack  of  the  voice  proceeding  the  T. 

"Because  you  can't.  Isn't  this  grand?  You  see,  I  know  vol 
Scunizzo.  You  would  never  take  a  guest  prisoner,  even  if  he's  as  arro 
gant  as  I  am!"  Ciompi  was  turning 

red  with  merriment;  this  combined  with  his  bald  pate  made  hir 
look  like  an 
overripe  tomato. 

"I  admit,"  Scunizzo,  ever  a  cool  customer,  said,  "that  wha 
you  say  may  be  true.  You're  trusting  quite  a  bit  to  your  insighi 
though." 

"True,  but  I  can  hardly  picture  you  taking  me  right  nov 
even  in  the  middle 
of  your  camp.  In  fact,  I  dare  you  to." 

Scunizzo  frowned.  "You  do  poorly  to  bring  a  dare  into  thi 
discussion.  You  know  that  I,  in  all  honor,  cannot  resist  the  pull  of 
dare.  Recall,  however,  that  if  I  do,  in  fact,  succeed  in  taking  yoi 
that  I  will  then  be  able  to  dare  you  to  do  something  in  return." 

Ciompi  nodded.  "Of  course  I  know  the  rules  of  Truth  c 
Dare.  It  is  you  who  insult  me."  In  spite  of  his  words,  he  didn't  seer 
offended.  In  fact,  his  face  was  ,  for  a  moment,  screwed  up  in  preoc 
cupied  thought.  Suddenly,  he  laughed  again.  "I  still  dare  you." 

"Right  then.  Guards,  seize  them!"  There  was  an  immediat 
rush  and  within  moments  Ciompi's  companions  were  hustled  int 
the  room  at  swordpoint  by  Scunizzos  guards. 

Ciompi  just  grinned.  "You  have  taken  me  prisoner,  but  yo 
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will  let  me  go." 

Scunizzo  sighed,  cursing  his  sense  of  morality  and  honor 
for  the  empty  thing  it  was,  and  nodded.  "But  you  still  cannot  hire 
me. 

"Yes  I  can.  I  will  hunt  you  down." 

"You  know  not  where  I  will  go,  hmm?" 

Ciompi's  grin  widened.  "Ah,  Scunizzo,  you  are  a  good  gen- 
eral, but  I  am  one  step  ahead  of  you  in  all  things.  I  know  your  plan. 
You  will  retreat  six  fiefs  to  the  west,  east,  southwest,  southeast,  north- 
west, or  northeast.  If  you  reach  a  body  of  water  or  a  mountain,  you 
will  reverse  your  march.  You  will  then  stay,  making  it  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  my  army  catches  up  with  you.  You  will  be  crushed." 

Scunizzo  (who  had  become  more  pale  as  each  word  Ciompi 
spoke  reached  his  ears),  slumped  back  in  his  chair.  Truly  this  Doge 
was  a  devil  in  disguise;  how  else 

could  he  know  all  of  the  bandit  group's  secret  escape  plans?  How 
else  could  he  use  Scunizzo's  chivalry  for  evil?  How  else  could  he 
have  found  the  bandits  in  the  first  place?  It  was  as  if  someone  had 
planted  a  sign  saying  Tree  Company  present  in  fieP  in  the  soil  of 
Florence.  Resistance  was  futile.  Til  listen  to  your  terms,  Doge." 

"11  thousand  ducats  for  you  and  2  thousand  ducats  for  each 
of  your  bandits.  Extended  service  of  course." 

Scunizzo  sighed  and  acquiesced. 

Ciompi  smiled  again.  "Good!  I  needed  you  for  a  reason. 
The  lord  of  Santhia  just  died,  and  I'm  in  a  position  to  claim  his 
town..." 

1403:  Ciompi,  Doge  of  Florence,  besieges  the  town  of  Santhia 

The  scarred  walls  of  Santhia  gleamed  wraithlike  under  the  light 
of  the  full  moon.  Muttered  prayers  could  be  heard  in  the  camp 
encircling  the  embattled  town.  Each  time  a  lonely  dog  howled,  six 
thousand  arms  would  lift  and  cross  six  thousand  chests.  There  were, 
however,  six  thousand  and  one  men  in  the  camp. 

"Ah,  a  wonderful  night,  hmm?"  Ciompi  di  Firenze  asked,  in 
unusually  high  spirits.  The  moon,  reflected  off  his  bald  pate,  seemed 
to  create  a  grotesque  halo  around  his  head.  Where  lesser  men  crossed 
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themselves  in  fear,  the  Doge  seemed  to  soak  in  unholy  energies  like  j 
starved  soil  craved  rain  after  a  draught.  Firenze  urged  his  palfrey 
closet  to  the  walls  so  to  better  inspect  their  strength. 

The  hulking,  cloaked  figure  on  the  horse  next  to  Firenze  looked  i 
far  less  comfortable  in  spite  of  his  possessing  the  apparent  strength 
and  grace  of  a  veteran  warrior.  "This  night  is  an  ill  omen,"  Scunizzo !  I 
said,  even  though  Ciompis  question  had  been  phrased  not  at  him  I 
but  at  the  world  in  general.  "There  be  wolves  running  on  the  pe-  j 
riphery  of  the  camp  -look."  He  pointed,  and  Ciompi,  seemingly  J 
genuinely  interested,  followed  the  gesture. 

"Ah  yes,  the  little  devils  know  there  will  be  blood  tonight.  Heh, 
it  seems  they  know  me  better  than  my  generals,"  Ciompi  said,  laugh- 
ing. Ciompis  laughs  did  not  lighten  the  atmosphere;  rather,  their 
almost  hysterical  tone  lent  a  nightmarish  quality  to  the  already  eerie 
night.  Scunizzo  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  shivering 
involuntarily  under  his  chain  links. 

"You'll  order  an  attack  tonight?  Again?"  Scunizzo  asked,  al- 
ready knowing  the  answer.  Ciompi  came  up  with  unorthodox  and 
undeniably  successful  strategies,  but  they  were  hardly  within  the 
bounds  of  chivalrous  combat.  "The  men  will  desert  in  even  greater 
numbers  now."  Grasping  at  straws. 

"I'm  counting  on  them  deserting.  I  only  need  them  this  sea- 
son, and  besides,  there  will  be  more  where  they  came  from."  Ciompi 
grinned,  seeming  to  derive  no  end  of  amusement  from  Scunizzo's 
antics.  Scunizzo,  in  spite  of  his  annoyance,  couldn't  deny  that  more 
soldiers  would  come.  Ciompi  used  up  Italian  fighters  like  water, 
but  each  season  improbable  thousands  flocked  to  the  recruiters. 

Ciompi  was  silent  now,  waiting,  so  Scunizzo  spurred  his  horse 
down  to  the  camp,  bellowing  orders  left  and  right.  Many  soldiers, 
eyeing  the  moon  and  hearing  the  moan  of  the  wind,  decided  thai 
they  would  take  their  lives  (and  their  pay)  elsewhere.  Santhia  wasn't 
a  particularly  rich  town  anyway. 

This  group  represented  a  decided  minority,  for  the  average 
soldier  of  any  army  never  lives  with  an  eye  to  the  future  and  thu< 
ends  up  with  an  Abyss  where  his  coinpurse  used  to  be.  Loot,  how- 
ever paltry,  was  needed  by  most  to  last  the  winter.  So  the  camp 
awakened  by  the  bellows  of  the  great  Scunizzo  and  his  lieutenants 
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slowly  prepared  for  yet  another  night  of  smashing  against  the  high 
walls  of  Santhia.  Nervous  glances  were  all  that 
were  spared  for  the  dark,  short  figure  on  horseback  watching  the 
events  from  a  hill. 

The  attack  began.  All  seemed  calm  at  first,  save  a  concentra- 
tion of  men  around  a  great  wooden  battering  ram.  This  ram,  a  great 
cart-like  object  constructed  mainly  of  wood,  was  being  prepared  for 
the  assault.  It  was  fully  doused  in  water  to  protect  it  from  falling 
pitch  and  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  wooden  boards  to  protect  the 
operators  from  arrows. 

Men  took  their  places  under  the  ram,  gripping  wooden  handle 
bars,  some  softened  with  leather  grips,  and  pushed  it  towards  the 
main  gate  of  Santhia.  The  defenders  of  the  town,  though  few  in 
number,  were  possessed  of  a  cunning  leader,  Scunizzo  noted,  who 
took  full  advantage  of  the  walls  looming  over  the  main  gate.  The 
battering  ram  slammed  against  the  gate,  causing  it  to  shudder  on  its 
hinges.  Almost  immediately  boiling  pitch  was  poured  on  the  bat- 
tering ram  and  those  operating  it.  The  wooden  boards,  like  a  roof 
during  a  rainstorm,  protected  most  of  the  men,  but  some  fell  in 
agony  hideous  to  behold.  Scunizzo  had  never,  in  his  career,  gotten 
used  to  watching  men  boiled  to  death. 

Flaming  arrows  were  sent  down  onto  the  boiling  pitch,  creat- 
ing an  immediate  conflagration.  The  battering  ram  would  soon  be 
a  pyre  for  all  beneath  it,  but  it  was  good  for  one  last  slam  against  the 
gate.  Men  swarmed  in  to  replace  those  boiled  to  death,  and  the  ram 
was  drawn  back  for  another  try.  It  then  surged  forward,  hungering 
for  death,  and  the  gates  of  Santhia  parted  in  fearful  welcome. 

Scunizzo,  a  veteran  general,  had  anticipated  the  falling  of  the 
gate  and,  as  soon  as  the  gate  came  crashing  to  the  ground,  he  was 
screaming  orders  and  spurring  for  the  gaping  hole,  a  great  black 
hawk  descending  on  its  prey.  His  men  followed,  two  thousand  horse- 
men all  told,  all  whooping  with  exultation.  They  trampled  to  ash 
the  burnt  bodies  of  the  footmen  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  town. 

Even  the  puissant  Italian  general  was  surprised  when  Ciompi 
spurred  his  palfrey  down  the  hill  and  joined  the  cavalry  charge.  This 
presented  a  conundrum  for  Scunizzo,  for  he  was  now  forced  to  shout 
orders  and  protect  his  errant  lord  at  the  same  time.  Making  a  quick 
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decision,  he  used  his  great  warhorse  to,  seemingly  by  accident,  nudg 
Ciompi's  palfrey  so  that  the  two  were  well  behind  the  front  of  th 
charging  line. 

So  it  was  that  the  little  bald  Doge  and  his  hulking  general  rod 
into  the  chaos  of  Santhia.  Ciompi  was  having  a  fine  time,  casting 
his  otherworldly  grin  into  the  shadows  as  if  daring  some  hiddei 
archer  to  let  loose  an  arrow.  Scunizzo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pos 
sessed  of  the  calm,  searching  demeanor  of  a  bodyguard,  eyes  scour 
ing  the  buildings  for  the  glint  of  moonlight  off  an  arrowhead,  or 
blade,  or  a  rock.  I'll  be  damned  if  this  fool  Doge  doesn't  get  himsel 
killed,  the  general  thought.  But  then  again,  one  wonders  if  this  fel 
low  can  be  killed  at  all. 

The  streets  were  now  deserted  of  all  save  scattered  men  ii 
Florentine  colors.  The  fighting,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was  elsewhere 
echoing  off  the  walls  like  the  firelight  playing  on  Ciompi's  ridicu  j 
lous  polished  armor.  Scunizzo  would  have  liked  to  be  in  the  thick  o 
battle,  his  great  sword  biting  through  mail  and  flesh  alike,  but  all  o  I 
this  work  would  be  for  naught  if  a  stray  arrow  caught  his  Doge  off  i 
guard. 

When  the  fighting  ended,  the  leading  citizens  of  Santhia  wer«  j 
brought  before  Ciompi.  He  treated  them  to  his  manic  grin,  sendin| 
them  down  on  their  knees  begging  God  for  absolution.  There  woulc 
be  no  begging  to  this  lord  of  Hell,  however.  His  Doge  motioned  t< 
him,  and  Scunizzo  spoke. 

"Firenze  did  claim  this  town  of  Santhia  through  right  o 
previous  marriage  and  familial  ties  ratified  preceding  the  death  o 
your  heirless  lord.  By  law  he  has  every  right  to  lordship  over  thi  I 
town.  Yet  you,  the  citizens  of  Santhia,  closed  your  gates  and  defiec  I 
him.  In  his  generosity,  he  let  you  be  for  several  years.  But  now  hi;  j 
wrath  is  directed  on  you,  and  you  will  be  punished." 

One  of  the  supplicants  cleared  his  throat.  Scunizzo  looked  tc 
Ciompi,  who  raised  an  eyebrow.  The  man  was  allowed  to  speak.  "I  I 
it  pleases  your  Lord  Doge,  you... you  will  remember  that  you  knov  j 
me... 

"Ah  yes,  I  never  forget  a  face.  Gregory  of  Castelazzo!  The  phi 
losopher!  I  recall  you 

well."  Ciompi  smiled  at  Gregory,  hungry  cat  toying  with  dyin£  I 
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mouse. 

Gregory  positively  beamed  at  the  goodwill  of  the  Doge.  "In- 
deed, we  had  some  fine  discussions,  did  we  not?" 

Ciompi  smiled,  creating  a  horrifying  parody  of  a  kind  expres- 
sion. He  got  off  his  horse  and  approached  Gregory.  "Yes,  I  was  young 
then.  You  taught  me  much.  I  especially  enjoyed  the  debate  on  the 
Constantinople  incident." 

Gregory  frowned,  his  intellectual  curiosity  piqued.  He  seemed 
to  forget  where  he  was.  "I  hardly  recall  that  one." 

"Perhaps  I  can  fill  you  in,"  Ciompi  said,  sitting  down  by  Gre- 
gory and  draping  his  left  arm  over  the  mans  shoulder.  Scunizzo's 
trained  eye  detected  a  flash  of  steel  in  Ciompi  s  right  sleeve.  "It  was 
about  the  relative  benefits  of  discipline  over  mercy,"  said  Ciompi  s 
caressing  voice.  Another  flash.  Gregory  was  left  staring  down  at  his 
spilling  innards  as  the  Doge  returned  to  his  palfrey. 

Ciompi  looked  at  the  twitching,  screaming  philosopher  for  a 
moment,  his  expression  almost  quizzical.  "Hmm,  seems  that  all  the 
talk  of  mind  over  sword  comes  to  this.  Scunizzo,  lets  leave  this 
place.  Have  the  rest  of  them  killed."  Ignoring  the  plaintive  cries,  he 
immediately  rode  off.  Scunizzo,  disgusted  but  obedient,  made  the 
necessary  orders  and  followed. 

"You're  an  evil  man,  milord,"  Scunizzo  said,  having  joined 
Ciompi  as  he  rode  from  the  town. 

"You  don't  believe  that." 

Scunizzo  shrugged.  "No  Christian  would  do  what  you  did." 
Ciompi  looked  at  him.  "Its  all  play-acting,  nobility  is.  A  sham. 
Will  anyone  dare  to  defy  me  after  they  hear  of  Santhia?  Tell  me, 
Scunizzo,  will  more  people  die  because  of  a  weak  Doge  or  because 
of  a  tyrannical  one?" 

"I'm  no  fool,  milord.  Of  course  examples  keep  the  peace." 

Ciompi,  oddly  subdued,  didn't  laugh  as  Scunizzo  had  half  ex- 
pected him  to.  "What,  then,  do  you  complain  about?  I  do  what  is 
necessary  to  maintain  my  power,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Italy 
is  fragmented  enough.  She  doesn't  need  Florence  disintegrated  into 
a  hundred  warring  principalities." 

Scunizzo  frowned.  It  was  so  easy  for  Firenze  to  speak  of  coun- 
tries, packaging  the  horror,  the  death,  the  pain  into  a  little  corner  of 
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his  mind.  Scunizzo  couldn't  do  that,  not  even  close.  "I  think,"  | 
Scunizzo  said,  slowly,  "that  it  isn't  play-acting  to  you.  I  think  you I 
enjoy  it.  Do  you  think  you  will  end  up  in  Heaven,  milord?" 

Ciompi  didn't  seem  angered  by  Scunizzo's  sudden  lapse  into  j 
honorifics.  Nor  was  he  made  uncomfortable  by  the  question.  "No.  j 
Will  you?"  J 

Scunizzo  rode  silently  for  a  moment.  "As  a  soldier,  I  guess  I 
expect  some  consideration  from  God.  You  order  people  to  die,  not 
me.  I  just  kill  them  for  you.  The  blood  is  on  your  hands,  milord." 

Ciompi  nodded.  "The  funny  thing  is,  though,  that  you'll  gladly! 
lay  down  your  life  for  me." 

Scunizzo  nodded.  "Aye,  that  I  will  milord." 

Ciompi  grinned.  "You  see,  I  know  you,  Scunizzo." 


Chris  Bissell 
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Dalf 


how  the 
flesh  and 
insects  and 
metal 

mesh  in  clean  almost 
painfully — 

antiseptic  clarity 

and  the  naiL 
and  cliPs 
snip  and 

clutch 
holding 
up  the  painfully 
throbbing  bulge 

(there's  a  woman  watching  this 
with  a  dark  coat  on 
amid  shadow  surrounding  mountains) 

the  man  &  his  father 
the  clock  &  the  spring 
wrings  pain  from  the  memory 
thoughtless  passion  can  bring 

when  my  eyes 

scrape  over 
the     soft  groaning 
of  meat 
I  see  emotion 
shivering  and  wobbling 
thru  a  sieve 

and  the   ticks  &  suckers, 
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sting  &extract 
some  kind  of  my  youth  and 
icantseeanybabyblue 


(my  memory  has  no  baby  blue) 


Sean  Casey 
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gypsy  lute 


gypsy  lute 
rolling  lute 
grace  for  money 
grace  for  loot, 
hear  the  voices 
down  the  steps 
play  the  music 
gypsy  depths. 


Sean  Casey 
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mister  Saturday 


of  the  smoke  soaked 

linen  and  the  ash 

to  ashes  transformation — 


of  the  man  and  the 
amendment  and  the 
assuring  clink  of  glasses — 

of  the  strobe  light 
motion  and  slo-motion 
locomotion  to  repetition — 


of  the  beat  not  kept 
and  the  apple  uneaten 
and  the  smoke  soaked  linen 
hung  out  to  dry  in 
the  orange  air: 

*mister*saturday* 

the  radio  the  jukebox 
the  speaker  the  floor 
the  butt  and  the  hustle 
the  shimmy  the  door 

my  conscience  my  fire 
my  bread  and  gray  sleet 
the  dance  of  the  moonlight 
the  blurring  lame  feet 

give  me  the  tonic 
so  the  duck  stays  afloat 
said  the  butcher  t  the 
baker  on  top  of  the  boat 
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a  worm  is  a  gift 
a  solutes  a  vial 
a  viscous  half-melody 
of  dancing  smoke  bile 

the  bathroom  the  mirror 
the  tray  and  the  batter 
the  ball  and  the  pitcher 
the  queen  and  mad  hatter 

of  nuts  and  of  soapsuds 
of  coke  and  burnt  toast 
give  me  the  magic 
you  feed  to  my  ghosts 

the  stagger  and  clatter 
the  dot  yellow  line 
my  love  and  your  dagger 
the  ghost  not  divine 

the  rage  and  the  fire 
gasoline  of  night  air 
the  sting  and  the  shudder 
when  nobody  cares 

phantom  of  sidewalks 
masked  by  your  smoke 
he  may  be  my  demon 
but  he  rowed  on  your  boat 

when  your  broom  and 
your  sawdust  meets 
my  soul  in  the  sky 
dont  bother  me  ever 
you'll  never  know  why — 
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the  closet  the  hanger 
the  chair  and  some  rope 
the  funky  salt  glamour 
long  tongue  and  long  throat. 


Sean  Casey 
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sax 


straining 
with  his  horn 
squeezing 
notes 

from  adjacent  thoughts 
like  oil 
droplets 
through  water 

fingers  up,  down 

and 

over 

shiny  brass 
as  if  he 

weren't  even  grasping 

the  horn 

as  if  by 

fingertouches 

he  could  sustain  it 

in  mid-air 

like  a  thought 
pounding 
at  the  temples 
yet  enclosed 
inside 

an  instrument 
case 


Sean  Casey 
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zagg-and  this  is  his  riff 


something  was  s'posed  to  happen 
didn't  happen 

something  was  s'posed  to  happen-  didn't  happen 

and  he  stands  alone 
whistling  his  riff 

when  he  came  back 
when  he  heard  the  river 
when  the  bottle  was  dry 

and  all  the  apricots  were  raisins 
and  something-  didn't-  happen. 

can  creep  back 

into  the  kitchen 

this  time-they're  asleep  now 

she's  not  up  there 
waitin-  got  a  job 
and  got  some  sleep 

and  the  path  was  straight 
and  wide 
and  the  fog 

got  tired  of  hanging  here 

the  rocks  and  black  river 
were  there 

whistlin  and  traveling 
like  when 
back  when 

and  something's  s'posed  to- 
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but  now  isn't 


and  he  stands  whistling  his  riff 

and  now  he's  wearing  it 
everything  out 
and  nobody  back  here 
has  his  shirt  on 

an  apricot  on  a  vine  of  raisins 

so  he  sticks  out  and  stands  watchin 

the  river  and  how  he  use  to 

they  would 

together  and 

shit  he  slams  the  bottle 

and  goes  back 

whistling  something  else 


Sean  Casey 


This  poem  was  inspired  by  the  play  based  on  the  Jack  Kerouac 
novel,  Maggie  Cassidy.  The  play  was  entitled  Maggie's  Riff. 
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Mit 


I'd  known  Mitchell  for  the  longest  time  by  last  summer  anc 
by  then  I'd  gotten  a  pretty  good  idea  of  him.  He  was  a  pretty  pecu 
liar  guy,  part  of  him  was  simply  tremendous  and  the  other  part  wa; 
nuts.  That  was  his  problem,  having  those  two  sides,  especially  tha 
he  got  them  mixed  up  and  figured  his  craziness  was  great  and  hi: 
greatness  was  crazy.  Sometimes  I  start  to  wonder  if  he  knew  th< 
difference  when  he  stuck  himself  to  completely  insane,  pointles: 
things  and  never  let  go. 

His  name  was  one  of  his  crazier  inventions.  He  always  tolc 
people  to  call  him  Mit  whenever  I  introduced  him.  Mitchell  wa 
too  long  and  busy  while  Mitch  absolutely  inflamed  him  for  a  bi 
zarre  reason  he  explained  once  and  I  promptly  forgot. 

The  name  Mit,  he  said,  had  a  certain  ring  to  it.  Those  wen 
his  exact  words;  a  certain  ring.  Almost  without  fail  people  wouk 
ask  him  how  he  managed  to  pick  Mit  and  he  always  said  thos< 
words.  His  complete  reasoning  was  never  explained  except  to  me 
and  then  very  few  times.  Mit  was  short  and  easy  to  say  and  any  sh 
year  old  could  spell  it  but  the  name  was  more  individual  than  Bol 
or  Bill.  It  said  individual  without  being  pretentious  about  it,  h< 
liked  to  say.  In  my  opinion  anyone  who  named  himself  Mit  wa 
being  damn  pretentious  but  I  never  told  him.  He  would  have  blame( 
a  diverging  thought  on  my  being  a  literalist. 

Having  been  around  Mit  and  gotten  him  figured  out  a 
much  as  anybody  else  nothing  he  said  surprised  me  much.  His  spon 
taneous  shouting  at  the  television  was  something  I  had  gotten  usee 
to  after  a  while.  Earnest  yells,  not  just  a  bunch  of  half  assed  sponta 
neous  opinions  about  everything  like  almost  everyone  who  yells  a 
the  TV.  The  words  came  out  sounding  surprised  every  time. 

"Oh  my  God,  he's  on  TV!" 

I  wasn't  watching  television  even  though  I  was  on  a  coucl 
right  in  front  of  it.  Our  apartment  had  three  rooms,  a  bathroom,  ] 
kitchenette,  and  another  room  that  covered  the  function  of  ever 
other  room  in  a  real  house  so  we  slept  with  the  TV.  Amazingl 
almost  asleep  when  he  yelled,  I  rolled  over  and  asked  drearily,  "Who? 
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"Him,  that's  who." 

"I'm  not  looking.  Who  the  hell  is  him?" 

"Roger  Waters,  that's  him.  God,  why  can't  you  snap  your- 
self around  at  the  screen  whenever  somebody  says  something  about 
TV?" 

"What  kind  of  life  are  you  going  to  have  if  you  turn  around 
whenever  somebody  mentions  television?  Don't  ever  go  to  one  of 
those  electronics  stores  with  about  two  hundred  sets  on  a  wall.  You'll 
get  whiplash.  Snapping  your  head  around  every  which  way  when  a 
customer  tries  to  explain  the  finer  points  of  screen  resolution  to  his 
bored  wife." 

Mit  ignored  me.  "Roger  was  in  hiding,  at  least  I  thought  he 

n 

was. 

"How  am  I  supposed  to  care  whether  this  guy  spends  his 
life  seeing  how  long  he  can  float  on  the  Dead  Sea  or  stays  holed  up 
on  a  mountain  if  I  don't  know  who  the  hell  he  is?"  From  "I"  on  was 
heavily  accented  and  Mit  got  the  point  for  once. 

"Pink  Floyd.  He  was  the  guy  who  wrote  and  sang  all  of 
their  earlier  music." 

"He  was  a  recluse.  Big  deal.  Almost  everyone  I  know  would 
live  out  in  the  boonies  alone  if  they  could  do  what  these  famous 
people  do.  All  those  stars  could  find  friends  on  Mount  Everest  if 
they  took  a  couple  million  bucks  with  them." 

"I  heard  Waters  thought  he  was  an  orange." 

"Well  what  would  he  do?" 

"Guy  who  told  me  said  the  man  sat  in  a  little  room  more  or 
less  catatonic  and  waited  to  be  peeled." 

"Whatever  he  thinks  he  seems  lucid  enough  to  me." 
"That's  just  another  form  of  lucidity." 
"Explain  that  one,  Mit." 

"Alright.  It  could  be  that  every  person  in  the  world  is  really 
an  orange.  We  could  be  having  a  really  profound  hallucination,  ev- 
eryone on  this  planet,  and  we  see  this  whole  world  that  doesn't  ex- 
ist. Maybe  he  could  have  been  the  only  person  ever  to  come  down 
and  wake  up  to  the  real  world." 

"I  don't  want  to  know  where  all  this  stuff  comes  from." 

"You  do,  but  I  won't  tell  you."  Mit  stretched  himself  out  on 
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a  chair,  our  only  furniture  in  the  TV  room  other  than  a  beat  uir 
brown  ottoman  and  my  couch,  which  I  slept  on  while  Mit  lay  o 
the  floor.  He  grabbed  an  unopened  bag  of  chips  off  the  TV  an 
ripped  it  open.  Mit  was  a  health  nut,  he  said,  but  went  throug 
junk  cycles  a  few  times  a  month.  In  the  space  of  ten  minutes  econom ! 
size  chip  bags  would  empty  themselves  into  his  stomach,  then  hi 
wouldn't  touch  salt  for  another  two  weeks. 

With  handfuls  that  looked  like  small  piles  Mit  shoved  pc 
tato  chips  into  his  mouth  and  added  more  before  his  first  handfi 
was  down  the  pipe.  Crumbs  dropped  onto  his  lap  and  the  front  <  I 
his  shirt  but  he  ignored  them  and  kept  on  eating.  Periodically  1 
took  the  time  to  wipe  his  hands  on  the  chair's  arms,  but  I  didn't  ca  j 
since  it  was  his  chair.  The  entire  performance  took  maybe  twew ' 
minutes,  from  the  end  of  the  eleven  o'clock  news  to  a  quarter  of  tl  i 
way  through  Letterman,  and  then  Mit  dropped  the  bag  off  into  tH 
space  between  his  chair  and  my  couch.  Standing  up  he  shook  tl 
crumbs  off  his  shirt  then  sat  down. 

Mit  looked  at  me  then  said,  "I  don't  know  why  anyone  pla- , 
graveyard.  It's  really  such  a  stupid  game." 

"That  game  everyone  used  to  play  during  kindergarten  a  I 
tivity  time?" 

"  You  might  have.  I  played  it  in  camp.  We  all  had  to  i  : 
down,  no,  lay  down  really  still  on  the  ground  and  be  totally  qui<!  1 
One  kid  had  his  eyes  open  and  all  the  rest  shut  them  and  couldi  I 
move  one  inch.  That  kid  with  his  eyes  open,  the  vulture  or  tl  I 
undertaker  or  the  ghoul  or  whatever  we  called  him  tapped  you  o  I 
if  you  moved." 

"Yeah,  I  remember  that.  In  kindergarten  all  the  out  ki 
tickled  the  ones  who  still  hadn't  moved.  And  the  undertaker  walk 
around  and  watched  them  until  he  got  a  chance  to  call  somebo< 
out. 

"They  always  did  something  to  make  you  move.  I  alwa 
used  to  scratch  the  first  itch  that  came  along  so  no  one  would  ■ 
anything  to  me." 

Mit  stared  at  one  of  the  holes  in  the  wall,  once  of  those  tl 
should  have  wooden  slats  showing  in  it  like  an  old  house.  He  c|  I 
that  staring  thing  sometime  during  most  of  our  conversations  a| 
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sometimes  he  did  it  when  I  had  a  visitor  up  here,  just  to  annoy 
them.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  people  walked  up  to  me,  people 
from  the  store  who  I  invited  for  dinner,  and  asked  me  if  something 
was  wrong  with  Mit.  They  never  asked  him  to  stop  or  commented 
about  his  staring  to  me  while  they  visited. 

None  of  my  visitors  wanted  to  insult  Mit,  or  as  they  really 
meant  it,  they  didn't  want  to  get  him  mad.  Only  one  of  them  had 
the  guts  to  say  that  right  out,  but  I  knew  they  all  meant  it.  Every 
one  of  them  acted  like  Mit  was  a  mental  case,  they  treated  him  like 
they  treat  a  retarded  relative,  the  one  who  has  to  come  on  Thanks- 
giving. 

The  roving  eyes  shifted  to  me  and  he  said,  "That's  what 
those  kids  were  doing  today,  the  ones  I  saw  on  the  Commons  play- 
ing graveyard.  They  were  all  trying  to  make  this  one  kid  move,  al- 
most torturing  him. 

Those  kids  were  playing  by  the  duck  pond,  that  one  with 
the  Swan  Boats  and  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  I  sat  down 
and  pretended  to  watch  the  ducks.  I  was  watching  them  actually, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  look  like  I  was  staring  at  a  bunch  of  kids.  People... 
fuck  the  people,  those  kids  would  stop  playing  if  they  saw  me  watch- 
ing. 

One  kid  who  looked  a  lot  smaller  than  all  the  rest  hadn't 
been  tapped  by  the  gravekeeper  and  was  the  last  kid  left  but  he 
didn't  know  it.  The  gravekeeper  sat  Indian  style  at  his  feet  and  he 
was  watching  him  like  a  hawk,  trying  to  pick  out  the  littlest  twitch. 
Maybe  five  other  kids  were  there,  and  every  one  of  them  was  near 
hysterical,  laughing  like  God  damn  loons  while  they  tortured  that 
little  kid  laying  on  the  grass. 

He  didn't  move  though,  no  matter  what  they  did  to  him,  I 
sat  there  watching  for  about  twenty  minutes  and  he  didn't  move  a 
bit.  All  the  others  were  doing  so  many  things  to  him  but  there  was 
no  reaction  at  all.  He  was  like  stone,  that  kid,  a  statue. 

The  biggest  kid  never  let  up  on  him.  There  was  never  a  loss 
in  his  mind  for  things  that  should  make  a  person  cry  or  cringe  or  at 
least  react,  that  kid  was  a  real  sadist.  He  put  acorns  up  that  little 
boy's  shorts  and  down  his  shirt  and  dropped  dirt  on  his  face.  The 
rest  of  them  mostly  just  poked  or  halfheartedly  tickled,  but  the  big 
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one  never  stopped.  Once  he  tried  to  bring  water  up  in  cupped  hands 
to  splash  on  the  boy  but  the  water  dribbled  through  his  fingers. 

What  got  me  though  was  this:  My  watch  beeped  on  the 
hour,  I  was  wearing  that  shitty  calculator  watch  my  brother  sent  foi 
my  birthday,  and  just  like  that  he  got  up.  He  didn't  cry  or  laugh  01 ! 
joke  about  the  torture  stuff  with  the  other  kids,  he  just  sat  up  and 
wiped  his  face  and  emptied  his  shorts.  Yeah,  and  he  unbraided  hi< 
hair.  A  girl  had  braided  his  hair,  it  was  that  fine  little  kid  hair,  in  five 
or  six  really  terrible  braids.  They  were  braids  made  by  a  girl  whoc 
just  been  taught  how  by  her  mother.  The  hair  was  all  wrong  foi 
braiding  anyway,  too  slippery. 

The  kid  cleaned  himself  up  then  he  said  bye  to  all  the  res  |  j 
and  walked  away.  The  others  waved  to  him  and  he  waved  back  lik( 
nothing  ever  happened.  He  walked  past  me  and  gave  a  little  wave 
that  really  thrilled  me. 

That's  what  I  love  about  litde  kids,  their  honesty,  their  friend  \ 
liness,  their  innocence.  If  sex  and  love  weren't  such  a  load  of  shit  IV 
settle  myself  down  and  have  a  family.  I'd  be  a  good  dad,  I  know  I  < 
be  a  good  dad  if  I  wasn't  so  damn  cynical  all  the  time." 

Mit  stopped  for  a  moment  and  turned  his  attention  back  t< 
the  TV  for  a  few  minutes.  He  took  in  a  beer  commercial,  which  wa  I 
actually  sort  of  funny.  It  was  a  tasteless  commercial,  I  don't  knov 
how  the  ad  agency  people  got  it  on  the  air,  but  it  was  hilarious. 

I  was  laughing  like  a  nut,  for  one  wonderful  second  m; 
stomach  hurt.  After  that  I  noticed  that  Mit  had  remained  stoi 
throughout.  His  face  was  one  that  easily  betrayed  his  emotions,  it 
expressions  were  fickle  and  fleeting  and  nearly  infinite.  Right  no\ 
he  seemed  thoughtful.  I  know  better  than  to  ask  him  what  he  wa 
thinking,  he'd  say  "nothing",  he'd  deny  his  thoughts  only  to  spi. 
out  a  torrent  of  emotion  after  a  pensive  pause  to  finish  what  hi 
mind  had  already  put  into  motion. 

Mit  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  him  and  he  said,  "I  feel  sorr 
for  that  kid  in  a  way.  Actually  I  just  feel  sorry  for  him,  an  empatheti 
sorrow  but  sorrow  in  the  end.  I  look  at  him  in  my  thoughts  and  se 
me,  parts  of  me  and  other  parts  of  you." 

"What's  there  that  you  feel  sorry  about  then?  You  don't  fe< 
sorry  for  yourself  and  you  don't  feel  sorry  for  me,  even  if  you  do 
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won't  let  you  feel  sorry  for  me." 

"Look,  look,  I  feel  sorry  for  everyone,  including  you  and 
including  me  and  all  the  people  I  see  on  the  street.  There's  some- 
thing you've  got  on  me  that  most  people  don't  but  I've  got  just  as 
much  on  you  and  even  more  on  myself.  You  don't,  won't,  under- 
stand how  I  think. 

I  see  a  little  girl  in  line  for  a  movie.  Her  mom  and  dad's 
there,  her  mother's  American  white  and  her  dad's  Chinese  and  she's 
a  real  pretty  kid.  She's  got  the  perfect  mix  of  features,  hair  that's 
almost  two  toned  and  eyes  that  are  dark  and  smooth  almond  shaped 
bits  of  liquidity. 

But  the  problem  is  that  I  see  that  but  I  can't  see  all  that 
without  seeing  a  flaw.  The  girl's  got  screwed  up  teeth,  white  and 
shiny  but  crooked  enough  to  need  braces  on  them.  So  now  I  don't 
see  a  pretty  kid,  I  see  a  kid  whose  teeth  need  bracing.  Everything 
falls  downhill.  I  see  a  kid  who'll  be  needled  and  teased  by  the  kids  of 
the  same  ignorant  bastards  who  made  fun  of  me,  you  too.  I  see  that 
she  has  three  cuts  on  her  fingers  covered  by  three  crapped  up  bandaids 
and  I  wonder  if  maybe  her  mom  did  that  or  maybe  she's  got  a  prob- 
lem with  coordination  and  cut  herself  with  scissors.  Everything  falls 
off.  I  accentuate  the  negative.  I  always  hated  that  song,  not  because 
it  was  sappy  but  because  it  made  me  feel  all  wrong,  I  was  always  so 
negative. 

Now  look  at  the  boy  I  saw  in  the  park.  Look  at  him,  think 
about  him,  analyze  everything  I  told  you  about  him.  Get  into  him. 

He's  going  to  have  problems,  I  know  he  is  sometime.  Big 
problems  that  go  beyond  the  usual  awkward  adolescent  garbage.  I 
don't  think  he  got  up  because  of  the  beep.  I  think  he  got  up  because 
he  knew  it  was  time  to  go  home  or  go  somewhere  else.  Think.  He 
knew  about  time,  he  was  out  on  his  own  in  a  park  in  the  middle  of 
Boston.  He's  smart,  independent.  His  parents  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
faith  in  his  being  there  and  that  one  fact's  real  meaningful.  Not 
neglectful  parents,  they  trust  him.  I  could  see  he  wasn't  a  neglected 
kid. 

God,  think.  That  kid's  smart  and  he  takes  all  kinds  of  shit 
without  thinking  its  wrong.  And  he's  got  friends,  older  friends,  lots 
of  friends.  They  take  advantage  of  him,  that's  part  of  graveyard,  but 
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they're  friends. 

,f  Someday  that  kid  is  going  to  get  sensitive  to  all  of  what  I 
happens,  he  has  to,  he  will.  He's  going  to  want  more  than  those  j 
ordinary  people,  he's  going  to  start  looking  for  something  more.  Ir ' 
a  while  he'll  grow  up  to  be  you  and  me. 

Just  look  at  us  if  you  want  and  take  a  step  back.  You're  smart , 
I'm  smart,  but  we're  sitting  here  in  a  three  room  apartment.  You're 
working  at  a  record  store,  I'm  pulling  in  money  any  way  I  can 
We're  doing  things  that  a  machine  will  probably  be  doing  in  twent) 
years,  jobs  any  idiot  could  do.  The  both  of  us  are  young  urbarl 
intellectualized  shit.  Beatniks  without  any  of  that  romantic  literar) 
junk,  no  reason  or  purpose.  What  are  we?  Nobody  gives  a  fuck! 
there  aren't  a  bunch  of  bohemian  writers  hitchhiking  cross  countn1 
and  giving  us  Carlo  Marxes  and  Dean  Moriarties  to  be  labeled  as 
Were  happy  with  this  existence,  we're  Prozac  poster  children  an< 
we're  happy. 

Explain  a  million  me's  and  a  million  you's  and  you  go  ir 
circles  because  it  all  comes  down  to  nothing  to  explain." 


Nathan  Littlefield 
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DEATH  OF  A  GRANDFATHER 


What  did  it  look  like? 
The  cancer,  that  is. 

The  festering  beast  that  grew  in  your  chest 
for  ages  on  end 

like  an  old  gnarled  tree  with  its  bony  fingers 
stretching  for  the  sun; 
it  grasped  at  your  insides 
squeezing,  tearing. 

And  Life  with  her  delicate  face  turned  to  heaven 

in  those  moments  of  pain 

realizing  her  undignified  termination. 

What  was  it  that  drove  the  doctor  to  close  you  up? 

What  repugnance  had  he  beheld  that  escaped  the  blade  of  the  scalpel? 

What  creature  displayed  itself, 

hugging  your  insides  like  the  time  my  clothes  clung  to  me 

when  Nicole  and  I  were  caught  in  the  rain,  the  thunder  pealing  like 

Heavens  bell? 

The  blood  had  ceased  to  be  red  by  then. 

Not  red  like  the  blood  of  the  sow  that  you  slaughtered,  her  scream 
surging  to  the  sky  like  a  soul  released  from  its  torture,  the  steam  float- 
ing out  of  her  severed  neck  and  dissipating, 
spreading  out  in  the  air  like  ripples  in  water. 

What  color  was  the  blood  that  you  hacked  up  when  Death's  sunken 
eyes  and  hollow  cheeks  leered  at  you  in  the  darkness? 
Was  it  gray,  was  it  the  color  of  pus? 

Was  it  burgundy  like  a  new  scab,  destroying  you  in  its  embrace, 
wrapping  itself  like  a  parasitic  vine  around  your  tissues? 
Or  was  it  the  color  of  tar? 
Black,  everywhere. 

The  tar  on  the  floor,  the  bedspreads,  in  the  bucket  they  must  have 

brought  when  the  coughing  became  rampant. 

Just  like  the  tar  in  the  big  drum  we  had  in  the  backyard 

right  next  to  the  chicken  coop 
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and  near  the  outdoor  faucet  where  you  bathed  naked, 

the  sunlight  shimmering  off  your  black  body;  Gods  lantern. 

How  you  must  have  yearned  for  God's  majestic  arm  to  sweep  you  to  I 
the  stars. 

When  the  cocks  crowed  in  the  early  morning 

their  sound  like  the  Devils  laughter, 

jibing  at  you,  punishing  you  for  sins  long  forgotten. 

The  cancer  must  have  loved  it  then. 
To  feel  the  body  losing, 

to  taste  the  tears  that  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  Life, 
her  face  still  turned  to  the  sky  for  mercy. 
That  turquoise  blue  sky 

with  its  splashes  of  white,  like  the  brush  strokes  of  an  artist. 

Did  you  hear  the  chariots  bells  the  morning  you  took  leave  of  us? 
The  morning  that  God  himself  embraced  and  kissed  you; 
a  kiss  so  soft  and  feathery,  like  the  down  on  the  sensa  fowl1, 
Your  soul  soaring  to  the  clouds  with  God's  arm  around  you. 
Did  you  look  back, 

behold  the  ravaged  body,  like  a  shell,  already  decaying? 
Did  you  hear  the  bells? 

We  heard  the  bells;  their  echo  pealed  for  hours. 
Hours  after  the  cocks  had  crowed. 
Hours  after  God  s  lantern  had  alighted  on  the  horizon 
and  glinted  off  of  the  tin  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Hours  after  Granny  had  wailed 

when  she  thought  her  heart  would  rip  into  so  many  pieces, 
the  grief  infiltrating  her  body  the  way  the  beast  in  your  chest  had 
strangled  Life's  fragile  neck,  her  delicate  face  crushed  like  the  petals  ol 
a  defiled  flower. 

We  heard  the  bells 

as  their  echo  stretched  into  the  hallways  of  eternity. 

Bernell  Downer 
1  A  sensa  fowl  was  the  Guyanese  terminology  for  a  sort  o:j 
chicken  with  delicate,  brightly  colored  feathers 
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Death  of  the  Music  Man 


When  they  told  me  you  had  died 

Oh,  how  it  twanged 

You,  with  all  your  brilliance 

What  knowledge  of  reeds  and  mouthpieces! 
With  musical  thoughts  and  melancholy  manner 
Grinning 

Oiling  my  golden  horn 

Your  crescendo  aborted 

A  thunder  clap-  the  cacophony! 

And  I  had  never  heard  the  discord 

Should  I  shed  a  tear? 
Or  perhaps  let  my  hands  slide  once  more 
Over  the  yellow  brass  curves  of  a  trumpet 
And  make  music  after  all  these  years? 


Bernell  Downer 
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Sees  her  (blue  veins) 


Sees  the  sideshow  in  the  attic 
Sees  her,  her  blood  sister  in  the  limelight 

in  the  halo 

More  bird  than  girl,  really,  look  at  her  bones 

so  fragile,  so  thin,  so  brittle  I 
Her  feet  do  not  touch  the  ground 

The  lights  sink  to  twilight 
And  she  sees  her  sisters 
In  another  time,  another  place 
They  are  pale,  pale,  pale 
Perhaps  chiseled  from  some  marble  or  wax 
Swathed  in  cobwebs,  water,  silk. 
They  dance  to  the  clinking  of  small  sterling  forks, 
The  glass  clarinet,  the  gilded  harpsichord,  the  shattered  viol 
The  polite  lies  of  foreign  royalty 
1,2,3,1,2,3...  with  a  lilt,  now 
Grand  jette  into  the  wings-  and  gone 

They  are  so  far  from  her  stumplike  fingers 

the  grass  stains  on  her  shirt 
the  rust  marks  on  her  hands 
the  filth  under  her  nails,  in  her  ski 

It  hurts,  it  aches,  she  strains  against  her  frayed  nerves 


She  stands  up,  calls  out,  everyone's  stare  has  snagged  on  he 

(she  is  all  alone) 
To  stand  on  one's  toes  is  to  walk  on  water 
I  am  kicked-at,  I  curse  and  scavenge  in  the  gutter 
I  am  coarse,  with  a  wide  nose  and  thick  skin 
Let  me  follow  your  archings  of  arm  and  leg 
Let  me  have  your  grace,  your  flawless  face 
Blue  and  dead. 

Anne  Bourneuf 
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Through  Cracks  (Bottled  Smoke) 


Moonglaze,  cold  steel,  and  half-empty  moments 
Are  my  elements  in  this  brittle  time 
Only  resentment,  salty  and  dangerous 
Melts  this  ice 
Only  my  misery  is  gregarious 
Green  hate  for  the  laughing  is  the 
Most  corrosive  of  all 
It  rots  everything  into  rust 

The  warmth  of  the  new  sun  is  a  halo 

The  masses  rended  into  saints 
Something  is  pulsing  below  our  feet 
Possibilities  flutter  by  like  dollar  bills 
I  am  reminded  of  fourth  grade  and 
A  certain  technicolor  memory  surfaces 

I  want  to  leap  higher,  highest 
The  swooping  seagull  circles  of  dreams 

Inertia  and  thunder,  but  no  rain 
Sometimes  the  world  is  an  attic 
Starvation  during  a  feast,  and  an 
Excess  of  sucrose 
I  can  smell  the  riots  in  the  air,  the  ghost  dances 
See  them  in  the  shimmer  of  gasoline 
Such  arrogance,  and  now  the  world  is  brown 
Perhaps  now  he  sees  the  vice 

Fools  paradise,  indian  summer 
The  polished  wood  whorls  remind  me  of  something 
Sometimes  I  forget  the  beauty  of  gold 
The  skypatch  outside  my  window  has  the  midas  touch 
I  can  see  the  fireworks  from  here 
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I  love  everyone;  life  is  good 
Factory  stacks,  bricks,  auburn  fruits 
Someday  I  will  not  go  where  I  should 
I  will  wander  off  in  fields  of  corn 
And  wander  on 


Anne  Bourneuf 
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Untitled 
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Untitled 


An  ancient  woman  approached  me, 
with  a  face  of  creases  and  craters, 
asking  for  money. 
For  only  a  few  cents 
she  gave  me  advice. 
Using  a  tongue  holier  than  mine, 
she  pointed  to  the  insides 
of  her  mouth. 
A  bright-pink  blanket  of  softness 

filled  her  mouth 
instead  of  a  row  of  bottom  teeth. 

And  with  the  same  tongue 
she  told  me  to  drink  carrot  juice 

to  strengthen  my  own  teeth. 
I  smiled  and  turned  my  back  to 

continue  my  walk  as 
The  coins  clanged  in  her  hand. 


Aviva  Wishnow 
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Untitled 


Noah  Peffer 
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Introduction 


The  fall  season  s  Courant  warrants  attention  because  it  fea 
tured  a  whole  group  of  new  writers  at  Phillips.  We  presented  son* 
established  young  writers  at  Phillips  —  Caroline  Whitbeck,  Kat< 
Zangrelli,  Elaine  Dimopoulos,  Heath  Cabot,  and  Maureen  Chun 
However,  we  were  able  to  introduce  several  new  writers  with  whon 
we  hope  The  Courant  will  enjoy  a  mutually  satisfying  relationshi) 
over  the  next  few  years.  I'd  like  to  point  out  several  poems,  in  par 
ticular  their  modesty  and  precision. 

Charlie  Finch's  "We  were  5  and  8"  reminds  me  of  Robeij 
Frosts  simple  poem: 

The  old  dog  barks  backwards  without  getting  up, 
I  remember  him  when  he  was  a  pup. 

In  Charlie's  poem,  the  speaker  remembers  a  childhood  on  the  beacF 
"the  taste  of  taffy  lingering  on  the  backs  of  our  tongues."  The  fin 
stanza  describes  children  delighting  in  the  regular  threats  from  sic  j 
sand,  and  sea.  The  second  stanza  describes  the  same  scene,  but  th| 
tone  is  different: 

Finally  the  beach  was  eroded  to  nothing, 
the  persistent  waves  pushing  ever  forward. 
In  the  end  we  went  back, 
but  the  wind  was  too  strong. 

The  very  elements  which  excited  the  children  account  for  the  en 
of  that  excitement.  What  grows  on  us  wears  on  us,  a  simple  obse 
vation  borne  out  of  plain  facts  and  prompt  sensations:  stinging  san< 
brackish  water  that  makes  us  "leap  back." 

Facing  "We  were  5  and  8"  is  Katherine  Gilberts  "Aegean 
Still  simpler,  but  no  less  provocative,  her  poem  reminds  me  of  Ezij 
Pounds  "In  a  Station  of  the  Metro": 


The  apparition  of  these  faces  in  the  crowd, 
Petals  on  a  wet,  black  bough. 

Specifically,  I  think  of  the  quiet  implication  of  color  and  the  abrupt 
closure.  Katherine's  poem  employs  the  same  simple  tools: 

Sunset 

a  rosegold  river  on  cobalt 
glimmers  across  the  epic  sea 
like  wine  spilt  in 
the  revels  of 
a  drunken  god. 

Delicate  and  powerful,  "Aegean"  uses  color  and  sound  wonderfully. 
The  sea  is  cobalt  —  metallic,  silver,  hard  —  and  somehow  therefore 
epic,  suggesting  the  implacable  setting  for  journeys,  quests,  wan- 
derings. She  links  the  two  comparisons  in  sound  and  vision:  the 
rosegold  river  is  vibrant,  the  sounds  equal  to  the  challenge  of  cobalt 
which  in  turn  anticipates  the  sounds  of  "wine  spilt."  Revels  and 
rivers  invite  us  to  braid  the  images  still  more  tightly.  And  what  of 
the  tacit  comparison  between  "sunset"  and  "drunken?"  Does  the 
poem  want  us  to  guess  that  the  gods  can  be  reckless,  fickle,  forget- 
ful? That  nature  is  the  measure  of  a  kind  of  balance  between  what 
we  imagine  is  order  and  what  we  discover  is  arbitrary  on  the  stan- 
dard map? 

Anne  Bourneuf  has  two  poems  in  the  fall  issue  and  both 
imply  a  strikingly  coherent  vision  informing  the  rhythm  and  lan- 
guage. "Sees  her  (blue  veins)"  is  an  angry  story,  told  in  an  attic  about 
a  girl  who  imagines  another,  elusive  beauty,  elegant  and  older,  which 
she  might  possess  by  virtue  of  her  imagination.  Throughout  the 
poem,  there  is  the  faint  promise  of  flight  and  the  contrary  resolu- 
tion, something  still  and  dead.  The  sisters  the  girl  sees  as  the  "lights 
sink  to  twilight"  are  "pale,  pale,  pale": 

Perhaps  chiseled  from  some  marble  or  wax 
Swathed  in  cobwebs,  water,  silk. 
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They  dance  to  the  clinking  of  small  sterling  forks, 
The  glass  clarinet,  the  gilded  harpsichord,  the  shattered 
violin 

The  polite  lies  of  foreign  royalty 

1,2,3,1,2,3...  with  a  lilt,  now 

Grand  jette  into  the  wings  -  and  gone 

A  great  example  of  poetry  leading  the  poet,  this  passage  tilts  the 
poem  off  balance,  teases  the  reader  to  follow  the  girls  fantasy.  One 
imagines  the  girlish  fantasy  investing  an  attics  trinkets  with  light 
—  polite,  gilded,  lilting  —  but  also  false,  the  sounds  in  "shattered," 
"clarinet,"  "violin,"  and  "royalty"  connoting  fragility.  "Through 
Cracks  (Bottle  Smoke)"  takes  this  tilting  seriously  and  the  fine  line 
between  poet  and  persona  makes  the  speech  urgent,  thrilling.  Back 
and  forth,  the  speaker  toys  with  opposite  perceptions  of  the  world 
around  her  colored  as  it  is  by  moods  that  swoop  in  "seagull  circles 
of  dreams."  Again,  Bourneuf  balances  flight  and  inertia.  What  dis- 
tinguishes the  poem,  however,  is  the  energy  of  the  language.  Misery 
is  "gregarious,"  "green  hate  for  the  laughing  is  the/Most  corrosive  of 
all."  At  one  point  the  "warmth  of  the  new  sun  is  a  halo/The  masses 
rended  into  saints."  Later,  the  speaker  confides  that  "sometimes  Ij 
forget  the  beauty  of  gold/The  skypatch  outside  my  window  has  the 
midas  touch."  The  lines  themselves  are  contrary,  the  sun  rending 
the  window  opening  on  a  skypatch.  The  world  is  an  attic,  "starva 
tion  during  a  feast,"  and  then  in  a  moment,  a  "fools  paradise."  Irf 
Bourneuf  s  two  poems,  the  reader  is  treated  to  an  unresolved  con 
versation  fired  by  vivid  images  that  insist  we  pay  attention  and  no 
dismiss  the  tension  as  contrived. 

I  can  smell  riots  in  the  air,  the  ghost  dances 

See  them  in  the  shimmer  of  gasoline 
Such  arrogance,  and  now  the  world  is  brown... 

These  lines  are  confident,  the  abstractions  somehow  rooted  in  co 
victions  hinted  at  just  enough  to  still  our  guessing  and  stir  our  bloo 
It  is  a  measure  of  her  success  with  this  odd  couplet  of  two  poems 
the  attic  that  she  can  write  with  assurance: 


I  love  everyone;  life  is  good 
Factory  stacks,  bricks,  auburn  fruits 
Someday  I  will  not  go  where  I  should 
I  will  wander  off  in  fields  of  corn 
And  wander  on 

Isn't  that  what  she  is  doing  already?  Moving  between  the  sounds  of 
sturdier  world  —  bricks  and  factory  stacks  —  and  a  romantic  world 
of  auburn  fruits  where  she  can  wander  off  and  wander  on  I  defy 
you  to  read  these  poems  carefully  and  claim  you're  not  curious  to 
follow 

Other  poems  and  stories  by  writers  new  to  The  Courant  stand 
out.  I  marvel  at  the  discipline  of  Nathan  Littlefield's  "Mit"  which 
chronicles  the  musings  of  a  successful  nihilist,  Aviva  Wishnow's 
"Talk"  which  records  a  nasty  spat  between  two  young  girls  with 
almost  clinical  objectivity,  Mike  Gagliano's  "Dreams  and  Reality" 
which  creates  the  mind  of  a  disturbed  young  man  who  happens  on 
truths  that  make  everyone  else  uncomfortable,  Bernell  Downer's 
"Death  of  a  Grandfather"  which  does  not  flinch  once  as  it  picks 
apart  the  stages  of  grief  and  a  safe  passage,  and  certainly  Pam  Edwards' 
"Violation"  which  shirts  in  and  out  of  the  first  person  but  at  no 
time  relieves  us  of  our  responsibility  as  witnesses  to  a  rape^  Find  a 
copy  of  last  terms  issue,  and  read  it  with  this  issue... 

...make  no  mistake,  the  regular  contributors  to  The  Courant 
are  well-represented  in  the  fall  issue  and  in  this  issue  here,  but  a 
change  is  at  hand  and  the  continued  success  of  the  magazine  is  as- 
sured. The  fall-term  Smitty  Prize  goes  to  Anne  Bourneuf  and 
Katherine  Gilbert.  They'll  each  receive  a  gift  certificate  to  the  Andover 
Bookstore. 


Craig  Thorn 
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Sees  her  (blue  veins) 


Sees  the  sideshow  in  the  attic 
Sees  her,  her  blood  sister  in  the  limelight 

in  the  halo 

More  bird  than  girl,  really,  look  at  her  bones 

so  fragile,  so  thin,  so  brittle  j 
Her  feet  do  not  touch  the  ground 

The  lights  sink  to  twilight 
And  she  sees  her  sisters 
In  another  time,  another  place 
They  are  pale,  pale,  pale 
Perhaps  chiseled  from  some  marble  or  wax 
Swathed  in  cobwebs,  water,  silk. 
They  dance  to  the  clinking  of  small  sterling  forks, 
The  glass  clarinet,  the  gilded  harpsichord,  the  shattered 
violin 

The  polite  lies  of  foreign  royalty 
1,2,3,1,2,3...  with  a  lilt,  now 
Grand  jetti  into  the  wings-  and  gone 

They  are  so  far  from  her  stumplike  ringers 

the  grass  stains  on  her  shirt 

the  rust  marks  on  her  hands 

the  filth  under  her  nails,  in  her  sku 

It  hurts,  it  aches,  she  strains  against  her  frayed  nerves 

She  stands  up,  calls  out,  everyone's  stare  has  snagged  oi 
her 

(she  is  all  alone) 
To  stand  on  one  s  toes  is  to  walk  on  water 
I  am  kicked-at,  I  curse  and  scavenge  in  the  gutter 
I  am  coarse,  with  a  wide  nose  and  thick  skin 
Let  me  follow  your  archings  of  arm  and  leg 
Let  me  have  your  grace,  your  flawless  face 
Blue  and  dead. 

Anne  Bourneuf 
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Through  Cracks  (Bottled  Smoke) 


Moonglaze,  cold  steel,  and  half-empty  moments 
Are  my  elements  in  this  britde  time 
Only  resentment,  salty  and  dangerous 
Melts  this  ice 
Only  my  misery  is  gregarious 
Green  hate  for  the  laughing  is  the 
Most  corrosive  of  all 
It  rots  everything  into  rust 

The  warmth  of  the  new  sun  is  a  halo 

The  masses  rended  into  saints 
Something  is  pulsing  below  our  feet 
Possibilities  flutter  by  like  dollar  bills 
I  am  reminded  of  fourth  grade  and 
A  certain  technicolor  memory  surfaces 

I  want  to  leap  higher,  highest 
The  swooping  seagull  circles  of  dreams 

Inertia  and  thunder,  but  no  rain 
Sometimes  the  world  is  an  attic 
Starvation  during  a  feast,  and  an 
Excess  of  sucrose 
I  can  smell  the  riots  in  the  air,  the  ghost  dances 
See  them  in  the  shimmer  of  gasoline 
Such  arrogance,  and  now  the  world  is  brown 
Perhaps  now  he  sees  the  vice 

Fools  paradise,  indian  summer 
The  polished  wood  whorls  remind  me  of  something 
Sometimes  I  forget  the  beauty  of  gold 
The  skypatch  outside  my  window  has  the  midas  touch 
I  can  see  the  fireworks  from  here 
I  love  everyone;  life  is  good 
Factory  stacks,  bricks,  auburn  fruits 
Someday  I  will  not  go  where  I  should 
I  will  wander  off  in  fields  of  corn 
And  wander  on 

Anne  Bourneuf 
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Swinging  in  an  Orange  Light 


She  likes  to  swing — on  the  porch  swing,  though 

the  slats  are  hard  and 

the  spaces  between,  vast — 
back  and  forth  at  night 
because  the  light  casts  orange 
angles  [back  and  forth]  against  her  arms 
and  the  motion  calms  her. 
Back 
forth 

back  and  then  holding  herself  with  her  toes 
and  close-eyed. 

And  you  know  they  gave  her  something 

beautiful  to  drink  this  night 

so  that  their  faces  seem  to  overlap: 

my  face,  my  face, 

and  my  face  again  on  the  swing 

in  the  orange  light  back  and  forth. 


Kate  Nesin 
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Hand  Stories 


i. 

It  is  a  well-oiled  thing 
with  palm-skin 

(Sunday) 
pressed  over  and  over,  over, 
I  worry  over  stone. 
So,  my  hand  becomes  it. 

They  touch  your  sleeve 
with  hands  like  those 

(maybe,  folded  with  thumbs  out 

guarding  the  god,  Nabu.) — 

it  could  be  said,  "Don't  touch. 
Look  only,  and  that 
over  and  over,  over" — 

Safe  ty 

in  a  personal  thing, 

as  two  hands 

and  a  stone  in  between. 

II. 

Such  an  argument 
with  two  whole  pairs 
passing  over  green  beans 
in  a  bin. 

Green  ribs,  out  of  body,  back  into  body, 
lying  next  to  fingers,  thin  and  small  to  hold. 
And  how  will  you  cook  them? 
Two  to  a  bag. 
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(don  t  want  troubles.  .  .troubles  come  in  threes) 
With  lemon. 

Work  for  this — 

safety 

in  numbers. 

III. 

There  is  something 

nicely — industrious — 

about  my  paint  hands. 

Taupe  cuticles  like 

Grandmas  sixteen 

pairs  of  shoes  (and  her  slippers) 

and  one  water  white  thumb.  .  .it  seems  longer 

than  it  is. 

Hers  are  both  a  nice  gray,  with  solid 

red  on  the  palm  and  her 

left  wrist.  Four  of  them 

on  the  table  top,  wide  fingernails. 

Works  of  art,  our  hands; 

all  we  need  is  another  one, 

three  of  us  then,  we  could  see  (trouble,  troublesome) 
and  he  might  be  a  photographer 
to  take  our  hands  as  they  move. 
As  they  are  pressed,  two  and  two, 
and  one  around  the  lens. 


Kate  Nesin 
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The  Bestman 


Women  killed  Boit.  Everytime.  Just  a  lick  of  perfume  got 
him  flipping  up  his  collar  and  slicking  pat  his  hair.  A  swing  of  their 
hips  got  him  knocked  off  center  with  a  single  push  and  gave  his 
mouth  the  room  to  smile.  Women  were  his  saving  grace  and  it  pleased 
me  unending  to  bust  him  up  about  it  watching  a  no  charm  dame 
turn  into  the  sweetest  slice  of  pie  on  Boit's  plate.  You  see,  Boit  was 
killed  by  all  of  them.  Not  a  one  was  undeserving  of  an  easy  eye. 
Paunchy  middled  hussies.  Slow  footed,  slope  shouldered  tired  out 
girls.  Red  heads  riddled  lousy  with  freckle  spots.  They  were  all  on 
sale  for  old  Boit,  and  I  could  sit  and  pat  my  foot  all  night  watching 
my  boy  make  a  purchase. 

Myself,  I  could  turn  it  up  once  and  again  when  my  gut  had 
steeped  itself  in  two  dollar  whiskey.  But  with  no  endurance  like 
Boit  carried  in  him.  He  was  like  a  clock.  As  long  as  women  ticked, 
Boit  tocked.  Minutes  for  seconds  with  no  stopping  about  it.  He 
even  had  himself  a  list  of  life  long,  all  time,  cloud  nine  ladies  like  a 
proof  for  all  his  no  resting  nights.  Once  in  a  nine  to  five  moonlight 
run  he'd  wrestle  out  of  the  bar's  back  room  with  an  electrified  face 
and  a  sting  in  his  amble  and  say,  "Gimme  the  list  Jarvis.  I'm  makin' 
a  change/' 

That  got  me  funny.  Every  go. 

That  last  night  I  wasn't  funned  by  it  though.  I  was  cut-up 
one-eightied.  Boit  came  out  the  back  in  his  regular  narcotic  haze 
and  says,  "Gimme  the  list  Jarvis.  I'm  makin'  a  change  in  my  ways." 

I  dipped  into  my  butt  pocket  not  allowing  the  new  twist  in 
his  phrase  to  itch  me.  I  pulled  flat  at  Boit's  page  readying  his  pen  to 
cross  out  and  rewrite  when  he  flaps,  "Just  hand  over  the  list  Jarv. 
Don't  need  the  pen." 

I  give  over  the  list  and  watch  with  slain  eyes  as  he  beats  it  up 
to  a  pile  of  dying  confetti.  I  think  I'm  all  out  knocked  back,  but  the 
scene  gets  more  like  suicide  when  a  coal  topped  bluebird  with  a 
tatooed  tit  shakes  out  to  Boit  wearing  only  a  topsheet,  smiling  at 
him  like  he's  a  fish  in  a  bucket.  I  was  gunned  again  when  Boit  hug 
on  her  and  said,  "You're  the  last  exit  to  Heaven  baby,  and  I'm  takin' 
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it.  Jarvis  put  your  eyes  back  in  your  head  and  book  me  the  church. 
Lo  s  gonna  walk  down  the  aisle  to  me." 

At  that  her  smile  saturates  a  cherry  red.  Boit  was  in  hiding 
but  I  saw  what  that  smile  was  about.  It  was  a  predator  that  just 
snaked  some  feed. 

I  managed  out,  "Boit  do  you  Know  what  you're  doin'?  You 
don't  want  to  sit  on  this  a  touch?" 

"Put  a  fork  in  me,  Jarvis,  I'm  done.  You  can  rest  my  saddle 
'cause  I'm  stuck  like  a  bee  on  this  honey,"  and  he  gives  the  bird  a 
knack  on  her  rump. 

I  thought  I'd  just  close  my  peepers  for  a  tick  and  wake  my- 
self out  of  this  sour  dream.  But  sure  as  a  shithouse  stink  three  days 
pass  I'm  in  my  best  dressing  chewing  peanuts  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Greater  Shay  Area  Episcopal  mumbling  to  myself  about  a  dying 
breed.  If  this  was  how  my  boy  was  going  out,  I  was  a  bestman  in  the 
worst  of  all  funks. 

I  came  to  around  when  the  organ  cranked  up  and  all  hats 
turned  to  the  double  doors  to  get  a  sticky  sight  of  the  bridie.  As  she 
walked  their  eyes  down  the  aisle  the  room  started  to  get  a  spin  on  it. 
I  got  to  feeling  my  breakfast  talking  back  to  me  so  I  yanked  my 
monkey  suit's  collar. 

The  preacher  was  as  old  as  cheese,  but  he  peeled  out  his 
speech  in  a  hurry.  I  wasn't  paying  him  much  attention  because  I 
started  to  feeling  like  I  was  under  the  christening  waters  and  wasn't 
being  let  out  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  My  lungs  are  getting  thick 
as  soup.  They  right  closed  when  the  preacher  reached,  "If  anyone 
knows  reason  why  these  two  should  not  be  joined  in  holy  matri- 
mony speak  now  or  forever  hold  your  peace."  Or  some  such  like 
that.  I  thought  all  I  could  do  to  unglue  my  breathe  would  be  to 
speak  something  ,  so  I  screamed,  "YES!" 

The  bridie's  punky  face  got  all  whimpering.  Boit  just  blinked 

at  me. 

I  pushed  myself  back  out  the  double  doors  excusing  ant 
forgiving  my  stupidity  not  knowing  that  I  had  just  broken  mysel: 
off  of  Boit. 

So  that  was  it.  So. 

So,  Miss  Lola  Larby  is  now  Mrs.  Boitlin  Arbishaw  and  she 
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lives  five  towns  over  with  her  born  again  husband.  I  hear  she's  got  a 
kid  coming  along,  and  I  hear  Boit's  got  an  honest  face.  But  these 
days...nah  I  don't  hear  much  at  all.  I  go  to  this  bar  on  certain  moods 
and  see  boys  getting  spicy  with  the  women,  but  they'll  never  make 
it  to  where  Boit  was.  Yeah  I  turn  up  at  this  bar  once  and  again 
wishig  Boit  was  still  a  regular.  Wishing  I  stayed  my  ground  and  not 
run  out  on  my  friend,  and  on  myself. 


Anonymous 


Train  Rides  with  Miles 


Miles.  Miles  is  a  unique  individual.  He's  the  kind  of  guy 
that  every  guy  loves  to  chill  with.  He's  funny  in  a  stupid  kind  of 
way.  He's  the  kind  of  guy  who  does  the  shit  that  no  one  wants  to  do. 
Example,  me  and  Miles  are  driving  around  picking  up  girls.  We  see 
some  girls  who  look  good  from  far  but  when  they  get  up  close  they 
look  far  from  good.  They  get  up  close  and  Miles  will  be  the  one  to 
say  "Be  out,  You  busted  girls!"  You  see  what  I'm  savin? 

One  time  me  and  Miles  were  on  the  train  heading  toward 
Coney  Island.  It  was  just  me  and  him.  He  was  telling  me  about  how 
his  girlfriend  was  going  away  to  college,  far  away.  I  tried  really  hard 
not  to  laugh  because  Miles  is  not  the  most  sentimental  of  guys.  On 
this  train  ride  he  started  to  get  deep. 

"Yo,  its  like  she's  mad  cool  and  shit.  I  know  she's  a  troll,  but 
I  don't  even  care.  When  she  goes  to  school  I'm  gonna'  miss  her 

and  YO,  look  at  that  girls  ass.  That's  a  nice  ass!  Anyway  I'm  gonna' 

miss  her. 

It's  like  the  other  day,  right.  I'm  down  at  the  project  courts 
playin'  ball,  right.  And  I  got  a  lot  of  people  there,  you  know.  So  I'm 
schoolin'  this  little  punk  bitch  Brandon,  right.  So  anyway,  he  finally 
scores  a  shot  on  me,  right.  Now  he's  fuckin'  running  around  the 
court  sayin'  'Miles  aim'  got  no  game  and  shit'.  So  I  says  to  him  'Yo, 
not  for  nothing,  but  you  ain't  got  shit  on  me'.  I  was  kinda'  showin 
off 'cause  my  girl  was  there  and  shit.  So  then  he  says  to  me.  'Well  at 
least  I  get  better  lookin'  bitches  then  your  troll  over  there'.  I  was  so 
pissed.  I  told  him.  After  I  snuff  you  I'm  gonna'  piss  all  over  you!'  So 
then  I  crack  him  right  in  the  jaw!  I  must  of  hit  that  fool  like  three 
times  'till  he  fell  down.  Then  I  whipped  out  my  braszhhole  and 
started  pissin'  on  him.  I  swear  to  God  I  started  pissin'  on  that  fool. 
Then  all  my  friends  pulled  me  away  and  started  tellin'  me  how  fucked 
up  that  was  and  I  just  couldn't  do  that.  All  I  said  to  them  was.  '1 
stick  to  my  word'.  For  real  though,  I  mean,  I  Love  her,  yo.  I  Love 
her  like  you  Love  Paige." 

"  I  think  you  might,  Bro." 
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Miles  was  telling  the  truth  to  me  like  I'd  never  heard  him 
speak  the  truth  before.  He  honestly  loved  that  girl.  She  was  a  lucky 
girl. 

Our  stop  came.  As  we  were  getting  out,  a  little  punk  kid, 
musta'  been  about  5'1,  came  up  to  us  and  said,  "Run  your  shit!"  In 
Brooklyn  that  means  give  me  your  money!'  Before  I  could  even 
react,  Miles  whipped  out  a  black  jack  and  knocked  the  knife  out  of 
the  kids  hand.  The  kid  took  off  down  the  street  and  Miles  chased 
after  him.  By  the  time  I  got  there  Miles  had  the  kid  on  the  floor  and 
was  beating  him  ruthlessly. 

"  Miles,  don't  you  think  the  kids  had  enough?" 

"  Yeah,  I  guess  so.  YO  KID,  SUCK  A  FAT.  CACK!" 

Miles  has  a  way  with  words. 


John  Mailer 


Didito 


Vaseline  heliotropes  sick  as  sin 
Salt  and  Vinegar  slip  the  slim 
Cough-drop  soda  pop  tuxedo  tie 
Leather  embezzler  in  bloodred  sky 
soft  as  silk  and  quick  as  milk 
and  trix  rabbit  carries  metal  pole 

magic  boy  on  cucumber  vacation 
squirrel-talkin  girl  in  the  interrogation 
waters  are  calm  but  not  orange  sea 
says  ugly  preacher  of  philosophy 
Hate  the  loop  and  through  the  hoop 
and  mohawk  demon  carries  my  soul 


Zack  Waldman 
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Maniac 


Back  in  my  woods 

there  was  a  sinkhole  where 

maniac  child  spawned  his 

drunken  bastard  youth 

and  maniacs  decrepit  rifle 

fired  .45  bullets  into  the 

homemade  bunker 

and  maniac  rebelled  against 

society,  and  maniac  was  different 

and  he  was  detested. 

and  maniac  was  taken  away  and 

the  trees  sighed  at  the  loss  of  a  friend 


Zack  Waldman 
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Untitled 


the  curly  haired  girls 
walk  in  shadows 
faint  scent  of  pepper 
out  of  the  fog 
and  nights  long  fingers 
caress  brown  hair 
before  drifting  off  to 
sleep 


Zack  Waldman 
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Only  A  Paper  Moon 


Riding  shot-gun-trigger  in  the  car  with  the  radio  blasting 
sets  up  this  rolling  music  video,  which  I  use  as  a  backdrop  for  pre- 
tending something.  It  was  twilight,  the  sky  aglow  with  strips  of 
orange  and  gold,  the  river  reflecting  the  flush  of  the  sky,  and  the 
snow  lying  in  brown  clumps  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

I  pretend  things  a  lot.  In  third  grade,  my  best  friend  and  I 
used  to  make  up  stories  on  the  telephone  together,  something  we 
could  enjoy  doing  for  hours.  One  day  she  told  me  that  we  ought  to 
talk  about  real  things,  and  that  our  ongoing  saga  must  reach  its 
concluding  episode. 

"Please  no,  Melissa.  What  do  you  want  to  talk  about?" 

"I  dunno,  Megan.  Boys,  the  mall,  something,"  she  said.  "I 
just  don't  think  it's  good  to  keep  this  up.  Its  not  real" 

The  area  we  are  riding  through  is  named  Hays.  Mom  calls 
it  a  land  that  was  lost  to  time/  The  steel  mill  still  exhales  billowing 
clouds,  and  the  cold  enhances  the  whiteness  of  the  smoke.  Most  of 
the  other  steel  mills  in  the  city  are  abandoned,  with  all  of  their 
windows  punched  in  or  smashed  by  rocks.  The  snow-dusted  train 
tracks  wind  close  by  the  side  of  the  river,  the  mills  more  inland  still, 
interconnected  by  intricate  steel  bridges  mimicking  the  wiry  black 
tracks  beneath.  Most  of  Hays,  like  most  of  Pittsburgh,  is  boarded 
up;  the  fonts  which  announce  the  store  names  reek  of  a  1 950s  Coca- 
Cola  ad.  Rusted  cars  with  their  hoods  up  are  parked  in  driveways 
more  potholed  than  not,  sometimes  a  Ford  truck  is  parked  out  front, 
empty-backed  Fords,  with  nothing  to  carry.  The  distinct  character 
of  each  house  remains,  despite  the  almost-uniform  need  for  a  paint 
job,  despite  the  almost-uniform  need  of  the  windows  for  washing, 
the  porches  for  repair,  the  lawns  for  mowing  (or  so  I  suspect;  the 
snow  hides  much  of  everything,  making  the  houses  look  better, 
though  they  look  washed  out,  dirty,  beside  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow) . 

Still,  I  tell  my  mom  I  would  rather  live  in  one  of  these  houses 
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than  anywhere  else  in  the  city.  My  mother  smiles  her  rare,  inter- 
ested smile  and  says,  "It's  not  so  nice  at  night."  And  almost  on  cue, 
we  break  free  from  the  home  section  of  Hays,  and  into  what  was 
once  a  shopping  section.  The  graffiti,  mostly  gang  related  (and  no, 
that's  not  just  propaganda;  the  graffiti  is  related  to  one  gang  or  an- 
other. There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  the  traditional  gangs,  however: 
Bloods  /  Crips  /  Greenfield  Hoods,  aka  Irish  Lynch  Mob)  drips  off 
of  the  storefronts,  and  a  cluster  of  teenagers  groups  around  a  back 
lot,  donning  the  Triple  Fat  Goose  jackets  and  smoking  something 
(maybe;  they're  on  my  mothers  side  of  the  car  so  I  can't  see  toe 
well),  and  kicking  something  with  their  big,  black-leather,  steel- 
toed  army  boots,  and  the  Fila  hats  pulled  low  on  their  brows.  Ther 
we're  back  in  the  home  section,  with  the  big-enough  front  yard; 
and  the  good  climbing  trees  and  the  steel  mills  further  off  toward: 
the  riverbank,  beyond  the  hills,  like  over-sized  jungle  gyms.  Th< 
hills  are  near-by,  and  in  the  better  days  of  Hays,  there  must  hav<  j 
been  kids  riding  down  those  slopes  in  sleek,  red,  Flexible  Flyer  sleds 

So  I  start  pretending,  reflexively,  making  up  people,  and  ; 
character  for  myself,  so  I  suppose  that  my  imaginings  are  stories 
slash-fantasies,  since  I  always  get  to  play,  my  preferable  role  beinj 
that  of  somebody's  little  sister. 

First  I  start  forgetting.  I  forget  my  mother  in  the  seat  besid  | 
me;  she's  angry  right  now,  so  angry  she's  repeating  herself,  over  an< 
over,  and  it  hurts  just  to  listen  to  her  anymore,  so  I  forget  mother 
(and  fathers,  but  in  this  particular  case,  father  does  not  apply)  wh  1 
bitch.  I've  heard  it  all  before  anyway. 

Now,  since  I  like  Hays,  and  since  it's  such  a  depressed  neigt 
borhood,  charming  but  hopelessly  depressed,  I  have  my  little  set  j 
nario  involve  teenagers  like  myself  (my  preferred  age  range  any 
way).  Economic  depression  seems  more  severe  when  I'm  in  a  din< 
and  there's  an  unemployed,  thirty-year-old  former  truck  driver  wit 1 
long,  straggly  blond  hair  and  a  Harley  parked  outside,  grinding  h  [ 
fifth  cigarette  into  the  ash-tray  and  worrying  about  his  welfare  check 
rather  than  thinking  about  a  boy  (such  as  Ry  -  who  will  enter  tr 
scenario  later  -)  with  his  books  under  his  arm,  throwing  snowbal 
at  some  friends  on  his  way  home  from  school. 

Now  I  start  forgetting  that  my  brother  calls  all  black  peop 
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niggers  and  all  homosexuals  faggots  and  all  Asians  gooks  and  all 
women  stupid  bitches.  I  start  forgetting  that  if  his  school  had  a 
piss-test  and  expelled  all  the  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics,  that  only 
three  people  would  be  left.  Frank,  who  will  also  enter  the  scenario 
later  as  an  altered  character,  is  one  of  my  favorite  people,  because 
he's  funny  as  hell,  even  if  he  is  always  (damn  straight)  drunk.  Frank 
has  this  quick,  quiet  wit.  One  time  some  children  asked  him  if  he 
was  a  girl.  Frank  looked  up  and  managed  to  reply,  "I'm  your  DAD." 
The  remark  achieved  its  desired  effect,  and  the  little  kiddies  went 
screaming  to  their  mother.  He's  the  only  son  of  Greek  immigrants, 
the  fifth  child,  after  four  tries.  Once,  in  the  car  on  the  way  to 
basketball  practice,  Frank  was  describing  some  feature  or  other  of 
Franks  Fabulous  Encyclopedia  of  Sex,  and  then  we  passed  some  girl 
he  recognized.  He  screamed  out  the  window  "You  HO!"  several 
times,  explaining,  when  we've  passed  her,  "That  girl  is  such  a  whore. 
She  had  a  BABY."  Then  there  was  the  time  he  rode  around  on  the 
roof  of  my  brother's  car  without  my  brother  even  knowing  about  it, 
until  he  started  reaching  his  hand  down  the  windshield.  My  brother 
nearly  wrecked.  Frank  on  Frank: 

"Yeah,  if  the  time  comes  when  I'm  an  ugly  old  fuck  and 
don't  got  money  for  no  beer,  then  I  don't  know..."  The  shadow  passes, 
and  he  starts  saying,  "Look  at  that  nigger,  would  you,  Kev."  He 
makes  a  point  of  being  especially  racist  around  me  because  he  knows 
I'll  smack  him  and  then  we  end  up  fighting  in  the  car  while  Kevin, 
my  brother,  is  driving,  and  I  swear  Frank  wants  us  to  wreck.  Like 
the  time  he  brought  firecrackers  into  the  back  seat  and  was  smoking 
weed  at  the  same  time  he  was  lighting  the  suckers.  This  is  a  rather 
too-long  digression,  but  I  did  want  you  to  meet  Frank  now,  so  you'll 
recognize  him  when  we  meet  him  again,  later. 

So  I  forget  about  the  racism  and  "chemical  dependency"  in 
our  nice  little  travesty/ tragedy/  loss  of  adolescence,  (which  all  might 
be  Republican  propaganda  anyway). 

I  forget  about  the  unemployment,  letting  people  be  poor, 
but  not  desperate.  On  with  the  pretended  scenario: 
Somehow  or  other  we're  all  walking  home  from  school  in  the  snow. 

Ry,  (that's  Ryan  Hare,  one  of  the  most  amazing  (base)  ball 
players  the  school's  seen,  and  the  smartest  kid  they've  seen  in  a  long 
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while)  is  hiding  in  the  snow.  My  older  brother  Kev,  that's  Kevin,  is 
walking  around  looking  for  him  and  Frank  is  climbing  the  aban- 
doned steel  bridge,  absorbed.  Allison  (a  state-ranked  distance  run- 
ner) and  I  can  see  everyone;  Ry  is  hiding  predictably  behind  a  bush) 
but  we  want  to  see  if  Frank  falls  off  of  the  bridge  and  breaks  his  leg 
before  Ry  ambushes  Kev  with  a  snowball.  Frank  (in  this  case  he  is  a 
model  airplane  builder  and  aspiring  Air-Force  pilot)  is  slipping  on 
the  ice-slicked  bridge  above  us.  I,  in  this  case,  am  Kevins  little 
sister,  Megan  (?).  I  cant  decide  if  we  have  school  tomorrow  or  if 
we  re  out  for  Christmas  break.  (Even  though  we  all  go  to  a  public 
school,  since  everyone  in  the  neighborhoods  Catholic,  we  still  call 
it  Christmas  break).  There's  a  tree  laced  with  popcorn  strings  in 
somebody's  window,  popcorn  strings,  homemade  ornaments  and 
tinsel.  Ry  is  waiting  behind  the  bush,  even  though  Kev  already 
passed  him.  As  we  near  the  bush,  Allison  breaks  into  a  sprint  and 
I'm  the  one  who  gets  nailed.  Of  course.  Ry  almost  apologizes,  but 
is  laughing  too  hard.  Allison  nails  him  as  best  she  can,  and  just  a* 
Kev  tries  to  reciprocate,  Frank  spits  on  him  and  crawls  down  tht 
ladder. 

Here  I  stop.  My  little  pretendings  never  get  to  any  plot.  (IlJ 
you  really  care,  they  probably  go  to  someone's  house  for  decoratec 
sugar  cookies.)  But  you  don't,  because  I  really  have  no  skill  witr 
building  up  suspense  or  plots  which  would  make  anybody  care.  I 
all  goes  back  to  this  habit  of  setting  a  stage  and  throwing  up  prop: 
and  people  but  losing  the  script.  Besides,  by  this  time,  we're  out  o 
Hays  and  Mom  is  asking  me  something. 

On  the  way  back  from  wherever  we  were  going,  everythinj 
is  slicked  inky,  the  river,  the  lights  on  the  snow,  the  traffic,  the  trail 
as  it  passes,  the  Chessie  boxcars  which  are  navy  and  yellow  by  day 
There  is  the  bright  white  light  of  the  engine  as  it  greets  us.  Ther 
are  the  orange  lights  across  the  river,  the  shadows  of  the  skyline,  thj 
lingering  scent  of  hearth  fires,  the  melody  of  Christmas  carols,  some 
where,  maybe  I  made  that  part  up. 

I  stop  pretending  then  and  start  remembering  one  week  i  i  J 
the  summer,  before  I  went  back  to  school.  My  brother's  cross-countrl  j 


team  was  having  pre-season  training  and  they  let  me  run  along  with 
them.  I  remember  one  route,  where  we  ran  by  the  train  tracks  and 
cut  down  under  a  bridge.  From  there  we  ran  a  few  miles  beside  the 
river  until  we  reached  the  air-conditioned  Science  Center.  We'd 
walk  inside  and  drink  some  water  before  running  back.  I  remem- 
ber watching  the  five  boys  in  the  front,  my  brother  and  the  other 
four  (Ry,  among  them)  forming  a  V  against  the  sparkling  blue  and 
gold  of  the  river.  I  remember  other  runs,  past  a  graveyard  where 
there  were  horses  grazing,  past  a  house  owned  by  an  old  man  who 
always  gave  us  water  and  the  use  of  his  hose.  I  remember  this  one 
hill  you  wouldn't  believe,  and  racing  Allie  to  the  top  (she  won);  I 
remember  the  way  Ry  never  wore  socks  and  had  blisters  all  over  his 
feet,  and  riding  with  Frank  and  Kev  on  the  way  back  home  from 
practice,  stopping  with  Allie  and  Ry  at  the  corner  store  for  some- 
thing to  drink.  I  remember  the  way  we'd  sometimes  go  swimming 
after  practice  and  figure  out  later  we  had  no  energy  to  swim,  the 
way  Ry  and  Kev  always  argued  about  the  up-coming  Notre  Dame 
season  and  walked  the  hills  Allie  and  I  raced  up. 
I  didn't  do  any  pretending  that  week. 

Kate  Zangrilli 
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A  Small  Wooden  Chair 


so  much  is  determined 
by 

a  small  wooden 
chair 

polished  with  a  glazed 
finish 

under  the  white 
america 


Gillian  Onika  Wallace 
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Breakfast  At  Tiffany's 


By  the  time  they  all  came  back  around  home  again  I'd  al- 
ready been  here  three  months.  Now  it's  getting  near  around  Turkey 
Day  and  peoples  is  pulling  out  them  fur  coats.  Them  leaves  been 
changing  their  pretty  little  colors  and  everbody  been  starting  up 
talk  about  Santa  and  the  Superbowl.  But  when  I  first  came  back 
here,  first  came  back  around  home  again  it  was  still  hotter  n  all  hell. 
Fry  an  egg  on  the  damn  sidewalk  weather,  that's  what  it  was.  Boy,  I 
missed  that  hot  feel.  Texas  summer  hot  that  you  cant  find  no  wheres 
else.  But  now  that  hot  feels  gone  and  turned  cold  and  the  whole 
family's  turned  up  back  home.  And  they  look  on  me  with  those 
wide  wondering  eyes  that  wanna  know  why  am  I  still  here.  What 
am  I  doing  sleeping  on  my  mommy's  couch,  me,  being  a  girl  who's 
nearly  all  the  way  grown  up?  Well  usually  I  don't  tell  those  damn 
wide  eyes  a  blessed  thing.  And  I  don't  have  to  either.  That's  one  of 
them  perks  that  goes  with  being  a  mental  wreck.  Nobody  nags  and 
nobody  expects  anything.  So  I  don't  have  to  talk  about  anything  if  I 
don't  want. 

They  all  pretty  much  know  why  I'm  here  anyways.  I  think 
they  just  stare  because  the  whole  thing  just  seems  so  damn  freakish 
to  them.  I  mean,  first  their  little  southern  sweetie  goes  up  North  to 
live  with  them  damn  Yankees  and  then,  as  if  that  isn't  already  one 
juiciest  bones  to  chew  on  ,  then  she  comes  back  and  she  won't  leave 
the  house  for  three  months.  I  mean  it's  a  pretty  darn  interesting 
story  for  a  small  Texas  town.  It  puts  me  up  there  with  ole  Missus 
Shoemucker  who  kills  everbody's  pet  dogs  in  her  backyard  and  Garry 
the  pharmacist  who's  always  trying  to  get  all  them  teenage  boys  to 
spend  the  night.  I  heard  the  other  day  the  reason  I  left  the  North  is 
because  I  killed  somebody.  Oh  Boy. 

I  can't  really  blame  them  though.  They  just  gossip  because 
they're  so  damn  bored.  It's  either  sit  around  and  talk  about  me  or  go 
tip  over  some  cattle  or  something.  I'd  probably  think  I  was  pretty 
strange  myself  if  I  weren't  me.  I  mean,  I  can  understand  why  they 
just  won't  accept  the  explanation  I  been  giving  them.  I  can  sure 
understand  why  But  I  truly  am  being  honest  when  I  tell  them  I 
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came  back  here  because  I'm  supposed  to  be  recuperating  here.  I 
mean,  that's  really  all  I  been  doing  all  this  time.  And  I  guess  I  been 
doing  a  pretty  darn  good  job  of  it  too,  I  been  acting  just  like  all 
those  heartbroken  recuperating  Hollywood  starlets  do  in  the  mov- 
ies. I  mean  hell,  I  only  been  wandering  around  the  house  in  my 
bathrobe  with  a  box  of  Kleenex  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  cold 
pizza  in  the  other  wearing  the  same  old  pair  of  funny  fuzzy  bunny 
slippers  since  September  for  Christ's  sake. 

To  tell  the  truth,  that's  just  exactly  what  I  was  doing  the 
other  day  when  she  called  me  up  that  first  time.  When  Lucy  finally 
decided  to  gimme  a  ring  I  was  just  wandering  around  the  place  in 
my  slippers  and  my  robe  on  my  way  to  the  kitchen  for  my  third 
bowl  of  butter  pecan.  Ice  cream  that  is.  Bluebell's  Butter  Pecan  ice 
cream's  just  like  a  little  slice  of  heaven  to  me.  Well,  that  is  if  you  can 
call  a  little  slice  of  heaven  a  million  old  memories  of  being  a  kiddie 
sitting  with  your  daddy  on  top  the  hood  of  the  pick-up  outside  the 
Dairy  Queen  just  down  the  way  from  grandma's  munching  on  some 
ice  cream  cones  and  just  smiling  and  laughing  because  you  two 
snuck  away  from  the  party  and  the  rest  of  the  family  because  nei- 
ther of  you  like  talking  about  oil  or  golf  and  that's  all  there  is  for 
conversation.  Daddy's  just  about  the  only  other  person  I  ever  met 
who  loves  that  Butter  Pecan  as  much  as  I  do.  And  that  old  Lucy  girl  j 
called  me  up  just  right  before  I  had  a  chance  to  get  me  some.  I  mean 
I  had  my  hand  right  on  the  handle  of  old  Silver  Bullet,  (that's  what 
we  call  our  refridgerator,  cause  it's  silver  and  little  Max  likes  those 
beer  commercials),  when  I  heard  old  Tweety  start  ringing  its  damr 
self  away.  Tweety's  our  phone  but  it  looks  like  a  bird  and  sings  i 
birdie's  song.  Tweet  tweet,  tweet  tweet. 

Of  course  it  just  figures  that  it'd  be  old  Lucy  calling.  I  mear 
that  she'd  call  just  right  then  when  I'd  only  spent  about  an  hou 
trying  to  get  my  lazy  self  off  the  sofa  in  the  den  and  into  the  kitchei 
to  get  myself  something  sweet.  Because  she's  just  about  the  onl; 
person  in  the  whole  damn  universe  that  I  couldn't  just  say,  "hey,  cai 
ya'  hold  on  a  sec?"  to  so  I  could  run  and  get  me  my  ice  cream.  To  tel 
the  truth  I  didn't  know  what  the  heck  I  was  sopossed  to  say  to  hei 
but  I  knew  I  was  gonna  have  to  go  ahead  and  talk  without  m  j 
Butter  Pecan.  I  mean  we  hadn't  spoken  a  blessed  word  to  one  an  j 
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other  since  the  whole  damn  thing  happened  and  god,  that  was  ages 
ago.  I  mean,  I'd  pretty  much  forgotten  she  existed  on  earth  at  all.  I 
was  starting  to  think  she  and  Larry  were  just  some  kinda  dream  or 
something  that  lived  only  in  my  head  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driv- 
ing me  crazy.  Like  I'd  just  been  pulling  all  those  flashes  of  bloody 
flesh  and  rusty  needles  straight  outta  the  air  and  now  they'd  just 
managed  to  squeeze  into  my  brain  and  get  stuck  there.  I  mean,  I 
probably  woulda  called  her  months  ago  but  all  the  doctors  and  big 
important  people  told  me  I'd  have  to  wait  until  she  was  ready  to 
talk  to  me.  So  here  it  was.  Figures  that  she  wanna  start  talking  just 
as  soon  as  I'd  almost  convinced  myself  that  she  was  just  another  sick 
thought  in  my  head. 

Anyway,  it'd  been  so  long  since  I  talked  to  her  that  when  I 
first  put  old  Tweety  up  to  my  ear  and  heard  some  pretty  little  voice 
on  the  line  I  was  sure  it  was  my  grandma.  That's  kinda  funny  be- 
cause Lucys  from  New  Jersey  and  all  the  people  there  talk  like  feet 
on  a  sidewalk.  I  mean  she  doesn't  have  that  sultry  smothering  South- 
ern drawl  like  my  grandma.  Grandma,  she's  all  diamonds  and  rhine- 
stones,  champagne  and  cigarettes.  Chatter  and  chitchat  from  a 
smilely  painted  mouth.  I  mean  she's  a  real  Texas  woman.  She's  part 
of  that  old  guard  that  thinks  therapy's  for  wimps  and  everybody's 
got  problems  and  nobody  needs  to  hear  about  anybody  elses.  My 
grandma's  a  real  angry  lady.  But  unless  she  gets  a  few  rounds  of  Jack 
Daniels  in  her,  you'd  never  even  know  it.  She's  always  smiling.  All 
that  matters  for  her  is  what  the  neighbors  think.  It  don't  matter 
what  you  are  on  the  inside,  it's  what's  on  the  outside  that  counts. 
When  ma  told  her  about  what  happened  she  called  me  up  and  told 
me  the  first  thing  I  oughta  go  do  is  go  down  to  the  five  and  dime 
and  buy  myself  some  cheap  cups  and  saucers  and  throw  them  all  at 
the  wall.  That  way  I  wouldn't  be  angry  about  it  anymore.  Grandma 
doesn't  know  they  don't  even  have  five  and  dime  stores  nowadays. 
But  I  wouldn't  go  to  a  five  and  dime  like  she  said  even  if  they  did 
still  have  them.  Because  I  know  I  wouldn't  feel  no  different  about  it 
even  if  I  broke  all  the  china  in  the  house.  Grandma's  wrong  about  a 
lot  of  things, 

Now  Lucy,  she  ain't  part  of  that  old  Texas  guard.  She  don't 
dress  up  in  gold  lame  and  don't  know  a  thing  about  bluebonnets  or 
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the  Alamo  and  if  you  ask  her  where  the  best  oil  in  the  world  is,  she'd 
probably  start  telling  you  about  the  damn  Middle  East.  But  Til  be 
damned  if  she  ain't  just  the  spitting  image  of  my  grandma  some- 
times. She  puts  on  a  smile  for  the  neighbors  like  no  one  I  ever  seen. 
Lucy  looks  better  on  the  outside  than  anybody  else  (whose  not  real 
old)  I  ever  met.  She  wears  creamy  peach  cashmere  sweaters  and 
winter  wonderland  white  nail  polish  on  manicured  hands  and  she 
knows  how  to  smoose  with  them  snobby  prep  school  New  England 
types.  She  can  cook  fruit  tarts  and  tiramasu  and  knows  what  she's 
gonna  be  when  she  grows  up.  Boy,  she  and  Larry  were  just  the  per- 
fect little  couple  if  you  didn't  look  too  deep.  They  were  so  damn 
classy,  I  mean  even  the  frickin'  needles  came  from  some  posh  posh 
uptown  doc.  Lucy  talks  in  the  same  light  and  sweet  melody  of  a 
masked  over  voice  that  my  grandma  does.  I  guess  that's  why  at  firsi 
I  confused  them. 

"Oh  hi  honey!  It's  Lucy.  My  goodness,  I  haven't  spoken  to 
you  in  agesl  How  are  you?  How  are  things?  What's  it  like  dowr 
there  in  Texas?  Oh  I  do  hope  you're  getting  on  well  with  your  fam 
ily.  I  just  love  them  all  to  death.  Honestly  I  do!  All  your  brother: 
and  sisters  -  oh  and  especially  little  Max.  He  is  just  the  cutest.  Anc 
your  mother  has  got  to  be  just  the  sweetest  lady  on  earth\  Oh  I 
certainly  hope  this  whole  affair  hasn't  frazzled  her  too  much.  I  re 
member  she  was  always  so  sensitive.  .  .  Oh,  but  listen  to  me!  Here 
am  worrying  over  the  welfare  of  your  mother  when  I  haven't  evei 
asked  you  how  you're  feeling!  Forgive  me.  How  insensitive!  But 
must  say  I  am  rather  surprised  that  you're  still  at  home.  Have  yoi 
decided  not  to  come  back  up  here?  Well,  I  guess  not.  I  mean  obvi 
ously  you  have.  Oh,  I  have  missed  you  so!  That's  the  most  terribl 
part  of  this  whole  thing.  Did  you  know  that  they  haven't  allowe 
me  to  speak  to  any  of  my  friends  from  work  or  anyplace  or  anybod 
until  just  yesterday*  Oh,  it  was  just  so  dreadful!  I  can't  tell  you  ho^ 
many  nights  I've  lay  awake  just  praying  and  begging  that  they  woul 
let  me  call  you.  To  be  completely  honest,  hon,  you're  the  only  one 
ever  wanted  to  talk  to  anyway.  You're  the  only  one  who  ever  real 
understood.  Everybody  else  tried,  but  only  you.  .  .  oh  and  I've  bee 
so  worried  about  you!  I  really  have.  And  I  am  sorry  hon.  I  want  ycj 
to  know  that.  I  truly  am.  Of  course  you  realize  that  I  didn't  do 
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anything  to  intentionally  hurt  you!  I  would  never  do  something  like 
that.  Honestly!  I  love  you!  And  Larry  loved  you  too.  I  know  he 
could  sometimes  be  cold,  but  I  knew  how  he  felt  on  the  inside.  .  . 
god,  I  just  still  cant  believe  he's  gone.  Can  you?  Oh  god,  this  whole 
thing  is  just  so  hard Tor  me,  hon.  I  tried  to  tell  you  but  I  just  couldni 
do  it.  Besides,  you  already  knew  anyway.  Like  it's  not  as  if  you  were 
totally  in  the  dark  and  I  refused  to  enlighten  you  or  something.  Am 
I  right?  And  why  bother  to  talk  about  what  we  all  knew  ...  I  just 
never  thought  it  would  be  so  dangerous]  And  anyway  he  promised 
he'd  never  go  .  .  .  and  I  just  couldn't  be  all  alone  .  .  .  oh,  I  know  you 
understand,  you've  got  to!  You  do  know  what  I  mean,  don't  you?" 

She  went  on  like  that  for  a  good  fifteen  minutes  at  least. 
Just  sort  of  pouring  out  her  mouth  whatever  came  into  her  head.  I 
didn't  hardly  get  to  say  a  word  after  I  said  hello.  I  got  a  couple  of 
"yeps"  and  "uh  huhs"  squeezed  in  there  but  I  really  don't  think  she 
wanted  to  hear  much  of  what  I  wanted  to  say.  I  mean,  it's  not  that  I 
had  too  much  to  say  to  old  Lucy  anyway.  Well,  I  reckon  I  probably 
coulda  said  a  lot  if  I'd  had  a  moment  to  think,  but  she  was  talking  so 
darn  fast  and  interrupting  me  all  the  time  and  so  on.  I  betcha  it  was 
probably  the  first  time  she'd  gotten  to  just  flat  out  talk  to  someone 
in  months.  I  mean,  and  not  be  over  analyzed  for  it.  Poor  little  thing, 
I'll  bet  she  hasn't  spoken  a  word  to  someone  who's  not  a  doctor  or 
analyst  in  forever.  Boy,  I  was  a  lot  luckier  than  she  was.  I  only  ended 
up  being  a  shameful  face  back  home.  But  old  Lucy,  oh  boy,  she  got 
herself  wound  up  in  the  loony  bin.  She  did  take  it  a  lot  worse  than 
me  though.  All  them  damn  pills.  She  musta  been  real  scared.  When 
she  hung  up  I  still  hadn't  really  said  a  thing. 

"  Well  anyway  honey,  I'm  so  glad  we've  finally  gotten  a  chance 
to  catch  up  on  things.  I've  just  hated  that  we've  had  to  let  this  whole 
affair  hang  over  us  as  long  as  it  has.  I  would  of  called  you  up  sooner 
but  it  really  was  just  completely  out  of  my  control,  Please  forgive  me, 
hon.  Well  I  really  should  be  going  now.  I  love  you  and  call  me  soon. 
Ciao!" 

Ciao.  Oh  boy,  I  sure  hadn't  heard  that  one  in  a  while.  Down 
here  around  home  we  just  don't  say  things  like  "ciao".  People  would 
accuse  me  of  being  some  euro  faggot  freak  if  I  ran  around  saying 
things  like  that. 
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I  wandered  back  into  the  kitchen  and  grabbed  me  some 
Butter  Pecan  out  of  old  Silver  Bullet.  I  usually  eat  my  ice  cream  out 
of  a  bowl  nowadays  but  this  time  I  poked  around  in  the  cabinet  and 
found  myself  a  PlenteeTastee  cone  just  for  old  times  sake.  It  was  a 
sorta  stale  cone  but  it  made  me  feel  a  little  bit  like  I  was  smiling  and 
laughing  on  top  the  hood  of  a  pick-up  with  my  daddy  again.  I  tried 
to  go  back  in  my  mind  to  back  then.  I  tried  to  see  me  in  my  little 
pink  osh  kosh  b'gosh  jumper,  with  pig  tails  and  skinned  knees,  back 
when  I  still  was  allowed  to  always  go  barefoot,  except  in  church. 
Everybody  called  me  Squirt  and  nobody  cared  if  I  slept  on  the  couch 
or  wore  the  same  funny  fuzzy  bunny  slippers  all  the  time.  Grandma 
let  me  have  my  temper  tantrums  and  didn't  tell  me  I  needed  to  go 
and  through  plates  at  a  wall.  Whatever  I  did  was  okay  because  after 
all,  I  was  just  a  little  missy,  they  all  said.  Now  they  all  say  I  mur- 
dered somebody  or  they  say  things  to  me  like  "ciao".  Things  were 
better  when  I  was  littler. 

That  was  a  few  days  ago  when  Lucy  called.  Now,  like  I  said, 
the  whole  family  done  come  back  home.  Its  kinda  nice  to  have 
them  all  back  around  the  place  again.  There's  lots  more  people  to 
talk  to  and  look  at  and  think  about  besides  Lucy  and  Larry  now.  I 
mean,  there  was  always  mamma  and  daddy  but  they  been  hit  kinda 
hard  by  this  whole  thing.  Mammas  real  sweet  and  lets  me  sit  in  her 
lap  and  cry  but  she  doesn't  know  much  what  to  do  with  me.  Sure 
she  feels  sorry  for  me  and  all  but  how  could  she  have  raised  a  daugh- 
ter who'd  find  herself  in  such  a  crazy  mess,  she  wonders.  And  Daddy, 
he's  just  a  big  old  teddy  bear  that  got  his  heart  broke  the  first  time 
he  saw  his  growned  up  little  girl  cry.  He  keeps  the  place  stocked 
with  Bluebell's  Butter  Pecan  and  can't  figure  out  how  to  do  much 
else.  So  lately  he's  been  out  at  the  ranch  in  Lubbock  where  I  guess 
he  figures  he  can  love  me  from  a  distance. 

But  now  there's  big  brother  Joe  around  home  who  stumbled 
back  from  El  Paso  down  by  the  border  and  smokes  way  too  much 
dope  but  likes  to  sit  with  me  while  I'm  lying  on  the  couch  and  say 
things  to  me  like,  "Bummer  man.  Like  I  know  how  shitty  you  been 
feeling.  For  real,  I  do."  He's  always  smelling  like  sweat  and  too  mucha 
that  damn  hippy  perfume  but  he's  nice  enough.  He's  a  damn  good 
horsey  rider  too.  Except  now  he's  got  all  this  long  mossy  hair  and  it's 
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always  getting  in  his  face  when  he's  riding.  I  walked  down  to  the 
stables  one  time  to  watch  him  get  all  bucked  around.  I  forgot  how 
itchy  all  them  flies  and  the  hay  were  but  it  felt  good  to  breath  fresh 
air  in  my  lungs. 

And  grandma  managed  to  cut  loose  from  the  social  circuit 
for  a  few  days  to  come  and  cook  us  up  some  grub,  you  know,  gobble 
gobble  and  stuffing  and  all  of  that  stuff.  Its  funny,  she  won't  even 
step  a  foot  in  her  kitchen  resta  the  year.  Says  it's  "unladylike  and 
improper"  for  a  madam  like  herself  to  go  running  around  in  a  apron 
unless  she  cant  afford  to  do  nothing  else.  But  around  holiday  time 
she  always  gets  busy  cooking.  I  reckon  it's  acceptable  to  be  over  an 
oven  if  you're  celebrating  something.  So  she's  pretty  busy  in  the 
kitchen  most  of  the  time  but  she  walks  by  every  so  often  and  shoots 
me  her  most  disapproving  look  because  she  thinks  I'm  being  a  real 
embarrassment  to  the  family  and  its  all  because  I  didn't  take  her  five 
and  dime  advice.  Sometimes  though,  she  forgets  she's  supposed  to 
be  mad  and  sits  herself  down  on  the  couch  and  feeds  me  tea  and 
cookies  and  pats  my  legSc 

And  of  course  there's  little  old  Max.  He's  the  one  that  named 
our  refridgerator  "Silver  Bullet"  because  he  likes  them  Coors  beer 
commercials.  He's  been  around  the  place  since  I  got  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  he's  just  barely  five  so  he  still  lives  with  mama 
and  daddy.  He  was  sorta  the  surprise  of  the  family.  Me  and  Joe  was 
both  just  about  all  grown  up  when  he  came  around.  Oh  boy,  he 
sure  is  a  cute  little  kiddie  though.  Everyday  when  he  gets  home 
from  school  he  climbs  up  with  me  on  the  couch  and  we  watch  our 
favorite  movie  together  It's  that  Audrey  Hepburn  movie,  Breakfast 
at  Tiffany s.  I  really  like  to  watch  it  because  it's  just  so  romantic  and 
I  just  get  all  wrapped  up  in  it  and  I  don't  have  to  think  about  any- 
thing else.  I  don't  know  why  Max  likes  it,  but  we  watch  it  together 
everyday. 

Since  I  heard  from  Lucy  the  other  day  I  stopped  seeing  alota 
the  things  I  used  to  see  in  my  head.  I  mean,  my  head's  still  running 
crazy  day  and  night  with  alota  just  gruesome  stuff  and  all  the  flashes 
about  Larry  are  still  real  strong.  But  all  the  Lucy  stuff,  that's  not  as 
bad  now.  I  reckon  I  must  feel  a  little  relieved.  I  mean,  I  talked  to 
her.  So  I  know  now  for  sure  that  she's  not  dead.  Not  that  I  ever 
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thought  she'd  really  gone  and  croaked  or  anything  but  when  you 
see  the  blood  and  the  pills  and  the  ambulance  and  then  nothing  else 
after  that,  then  that's  all  you  see  for  months  and  after  a  while  it  just 
starts  to  seem  like  the  end  of  everything. 

I  think  the  reason  I  like  that  Audrey  Hepburn  movie  so 
much  is  because  of  them  sunglasses  she  wears  in  it.  She  has  such  a 
skinny  little  neck  and  then  she  wears  these  huge,  round  old  glasses 
that  pretty  much  take  up  all  of  her  face.  And  it  makes  her  look  sorta 
funny  but  it  just  looks  so  good  anyway  I  think.  I  think  I  want  me  a 
skinny  little  neck  and  a  pair  of  sunglasses  like  that. 


Angie  Fredrickson 
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Rose 


I  gotta  tell  you  about  this  little  old  lady  that  lives  in  my 
neighborhood.  I  got  no  clue  what  her  name  is,  so  I'm  just  gonna' 
call  her  Rose;  she  looks  like  a  Rose,  I  don't  know  why  Anyway,  I  pass 
by  her  everyday  on  the  way  to  the  train  station  on  Clark  street  She 
don't  look  too  healthy.  She  could  pass  for  ninety  five,  on  a  good  day. 
She's  all  crumpled  over  in  her  chair.  Her  eyes  are  magnified  ten 
times  by  her  glasses.  She  must  have  about  a  thousand  wrinkles  un- 
der each  eye,  and  with  those  glasses  I  can  see  each  one  in  perfect 
detail  from  across  the  street;  They're  strong,  believe  me. 

She's  got  a  big  shnoz,  it's  got  its  share  of  wrinkles  too.  Some 
days  she  wears  purple  lipstick,  but  not  always.  She  must  notta'  been 
shoppin'  since  the  sixties,  cause  her  gear  is  somethin'  ancient. 

She  reminds  me  of  one  of  one  those  "meals-on-wheels"  la- 
dies, you  know,  the  ones  who  have  kids  bring  them  microwaved  TV 
dinners,  then,  in  the  commercial  anyway,  when  the  old  lady  gets 
the  meal,  she's  all  'Thank  you  so  much!'  and  'My  aren't  you  young 
people  helpful  these  days?'  It's  some  sort  of  old  age  plan,  don't  ask 
me. 

But  I  guess  this  old  lady  doesn't  have  that  plan,  cause  I  aint 
never  seen  a  soul  talk  to  hen  Not  even  a  'Hello  Rose'.  Nothin\ 

So  I'm  walkin  past  this  lady  everyday,  and  you  know,  pretty 
soon  she  becomes  a  constant  in  my  life.  I  can't  say  that  I  looked 
forward  to  seeing  her,  I  just  expected  that  I  would.  Everyday  with 
the  same  wrinkled  nose,  the  same  gear  from  the  sixties,  and  that 
same  look  in  her  eyes.  This  look  of  nothingness.  Well  anyway,  I'm 
walking  by  her  and  I'm  thinking  my  thoughts,  and  as  always  I  glance 
at  her,  but  on  this  day  she's  cryin  .  Rose  is  droppin'  tears.  Not  many, 
just  one  from  each  wrinkled  eye. 

I  wanted  to  say  somethin  to  her,  anything.  But  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say  She  probably  would  have  frieked  out  if  I  just  stopped 
and  said.  "HEY  LADY,  WHY  YOU  CRYIN'?"  So  I  just  walked  on. 
But  the  whole  day  I  was  thinkin'  about  her.  Thinkin'  about  how 
lonely  she  must  be,  I  mean  she  doesn't  even  have  a  kid  to  bring  her 
microwaved  TV  dinners.  She  can  t  have  any  friends,  cause  1  see  her 
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everyday  and  there's  never  anybody  with  her.  She  even  has  to  bring 
the  folding  chair  out  by  herself.  So  I  decided  that  the  next  time  I 
saw  her,  I'd  say  somethin'  to  her. 

Well,  the  next  time  ended  up  bein'  later  that  afternoon  on 
the  way  home.  So,  I'm  trottin  home  and  I  see  her  get  up.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  woman  on  her  feet,  and  the  only  thing 
going  through  my  mind  was.  "Damn!  That  lady  must  be  about  four 
foot  three!"  So  she  gets  up  and  starts  to  fold  her  chair  and  tries  to 
bring  it  in.  And  I  run  my  little  ass  down  the  block  'till  I  reach  her. 

"Hey  lady,  you  need  a  hand  with  that  chair?" 

She  looked  at  me  funny  for  a  moment,  and  then  musta' 
decided  I  was  harmless,  cause  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  do  need  a  hand." 

I  brought  the  chair  inside  and  then,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  next,  turned  to  leave.  But  she  stopped  me. 

"Wait  a  minute,  young  man!"  She  said  as  she  started  to  take 
out  a  little  money.  "Let  me  give  you  some  money." 

"No,  that's  all  right  lady.  I'm  not  chargin'  today."  I  said  as  I 
turned  to  leave  again. 

"Young  man!"  She  said. 

I  turned  around. 

"Thank  you." 


John  Mailer 
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The  Feast  Day  of  St.  Peter 


ROME,  I995 

Rain  spins  down  through  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon 

in  a  dizzying  panegyric 

plummeting  to  the  marble  and 

gathering  in  a  pool 

and  the  porphyry  glistens  as  red  as 

This  is  my  body,  this  is  my 

blood 

a  mirror  to  the  stormclouds  above 

Bells  reverberate  in  counterpoint  to 

the  glissando  of  rain  on 

/  found  Rome  brick-  I  leave  her  clothed  in 

marble 

and  on  this  rock  the  Church  is  built 

Saint  Peter  is  robed  in  imperial  purple 

Thunderer  roars  sullenly  against  the  echo  of  church  bells 

voices  praying  to  the  King  of 

Ave!  Ave  Caesar! 

kings 

the  litany  swells  and  subsides 
like  greengold  Tiber 
snaking  through  her  city 
unperturbed. 


Katharine  Gilbert 
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My  Punk  Rock  Guy 


The  same  shirt  he  wore 
All  week 

Stained  with  sweat  and  beer 
Is  on  the  street 

The  same  mowhawk  he  charged 
Everyday 

Dirty  with  glue  and  vaseline 
Is  in  the  gutter 

The  same  boots  he  stole 
Last  year 

Covered  with  scratches  and  stickers 
Are  on  his  feet 

The  same  guy  who  shared 
Yesterday 

Sick  with  Hep.  B  and  AIDS 
Is  next  to  him 


Miranda  Gong 
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Untitled 


More  like  a  mother  than  a  lover 
She  held  my  hand 
More  in  duty  than  in  desire 
She  kissed  me 

More  in  Hell  than  in  Heaven 
I  loved  her 

More  like  a  man  than  a  woman 
She  left  me 


Miranda  Gong 
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Underwear 


Mothers  parities  were  generally  enormous,  almost  too  big 
to  stuff  comfortably  down  Bunkers  pants.  He  took  them  nonethe- 
less, every  Monday  This  week,  he  took  a  pair  that  were  light  pink, 
the  color  of  gentle  cotton  candy.  They  were  rimmed  with  lace,  which 
was  once  white  but  now  pale  yellow.  Underpants  like  these  linger  in 
drawers  for  decades;  they  were  purchased  too  large  to  begin  with, 
and  began  to  fit  too  tightly  quickly  after  they  fit  just  right.  But, 
being  very  pleasing  to  the  eyes,  they  remain  in  drawers  for  years  as 
familiar  possessions.  As  he  lifted  them  out  of  the  drawer  he  fingered 
them  as  if  he  were  in  a  fabric  store  choosing  cloth  for  a  gown.  These 
garments  were  from  distant  worlds.  They  were  worn  by  female  crea- 
tures with  long  flowing  hair,  gentle  voices,  and  white,  white  teeth. 
Bunker  awed  at  each  pair  he  took,  as  if  each  pair  brought  him  closer 
to  entering  a  secret  garden  or  finding  a  lost  lake.  They  were  un- 
prejudiced to  rough  hands  and  dirty  fingernails,  and  in  their  accep- 
tance, Bunker  found  a  corner  of  chilly  walks  through  uncut  pas- 
tures. 

He  looked  up  before  he  turned  to  escape  with  his  prize.  He 
faced  the  mirror  above  mother  s  dresser.  It  was  framed  with  curled 
golden  metal,  as  a  piece  of  valuable  art  in  a  museum.  His  reflection, 
was  slanted  today.  He  winced  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  image  ir 
the  mirror.  His  arms  were  lanky  and  it  was  immediately  obvious  tc  I 
everyone  he  met  that  they  could  never  hold  their  own  in  a  school- 1 
boy  brawl  or  reach  out  for  the  hand  of  a  freckled  face  girl.  He  helc 
the  pink  panties  up  close  to  his  cheek  and  imagined  that  the  pin! 
would  thaw  the  roughness  of  his  blemished  face  and  cover  the  hair 
that  grew  sporadically  on  his  chin.  His  eyebrows,  embarrassing!] 
dark  and  thick,  slanted  down  towards  his  nose,  leaving  a  spitefu  j 
expression  on  his  face  even  through  moments  of  ease,  through  birth  I 
days.  He  despised  his  eyebrows  more  than  anything.  His  eyes  sunl  j 
from  his  reflection  and  down  to  the  underpants  in  his  hands.  Hill 
thoughts  drifted  to  dreams  of  being  a  little  girl,  drunk  on  innocenc  I 
and  grassy  swing  sets.  Barefoot  and  loved,  as  all  little  girls  are,  he  J 
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would  run  into  the  yellow  kitchen  of  their  house  and  pick  at  raw 
vegetables  and  peaches. 

Bunker  snapped  up  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  feet  brush- 
ing one  after  another  on  the  old  stair-runner  in  their  house.  He 
quickly  stuffed  the  panties  down  his  jeans,  where  he  tended  to  hide 
most  things.  He  whipped  his  head  back  for  a  moment,  hoping  for 
the  impossible,  that  he  would  see  something  gentler,  more  golden. 
But  he  saw  what  he  knew  he  would,  the  same  strung-out  hair,  crude 
expression  and  scrawny  chest.  His  face  was  hopeless.  He  leapt  for 
the  closet  and  closed  the  door  just  as  his  mother  entered  the  room. 

Mother  was  blind.  Although  she  had  not  seen  her  neigh- 
bors, a  sunrise,  or  her  own  son's  face  in  over  eight  years,  she  was  by 
no  means  unaware.  She  was  known  to  catch  you  off  guard  and  scold 
you  for  doing  things  like  not  chewing  enough  before  you  swallowed 
your  food  or  picking  at  the  inside  of  your  nose.  She  would  close 
windows  minutes  before  it  rained  and  open  the  shades  only  on  sunny 
days.  Maybe  she  knew  of  her  son's  strange  fetish  for  her  old  under- 
wear, and  that  he  was  almost  always  in  her  closet  when  she  entered 
the  room,  but  she  never  let  on.  Almost  sixty  years  old  and  without 
the  eyesight  to  see  herself,  she  still  shaved  her  legs  on  Thursday. 
Without  a  lover  or  husband  anymore,  she  still  wore  laced  off-white 
dresses  that  hung  slighdy  below  her  knees,  and  she  still  softened  her 
light  face  with  cream  that  smelled  like  tiger  lilies. 

When  she  walked  in  the  room  she  headed  immediately  for 
her  dresser.  She  opened  her  drawer  discreetly,  felt  around  the  un- 
derwear inside,  and  smiled  to  herself  after  discovering  the  absence 
of  yet  another  pair.  She  closed  the  drawer  and  commenced  her  daily 
routine  of  feeling  for  the  things  on  the  surface  of  her  dresser.  The 
configuration  of  objects  on  Mother's  dresser  had  not  changed  since 
the  day  she  went  blind.  Tiny  memorabilia,  silver  jewelry  boxes,  and 
wooden  picture  frames,  lived  on  top  of  the  dresser.  Particles  of  old 
perfume,  hung  motionless  in  the  air.  They  did  not  tumble  or  move, 
but  instead  remained  like  pieces  of  time  stopped,  hummingbirds 
hovering. 
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In  this  full  house,  there  was  no  where  to  hide.  There  where 
only  places,  such  as  the  closet,  to  crawl  into  and  crouch.  Loneliness 
should  never  be  confused  with  unsatisfaction.  For  there  was  never  a 
time  when  either  Bunker  or  his  mother  felt  alone.  Bunker  in  his 
awkwardness,  in  his  pubescence,  could  look  into  the  mirror  a  thou- 
sand times  a  day,  hate  what  he  saw,  feel  utterly  inept,  but  he  would 
never  feel  alone.  His  mother,  though  she  had  lost  her  sight,  and 
spent  most  of  the  day  feeling  objects  that  reminded  her  of  a  life 
past,  of  full  love,  was  never  crippled  by  loneliness  because  her  son 
was  always  in  the  closet.  And  on  dark  days,  when  the  blinds  of  the 
house  were  pulled  down,  making  the  furniture  appear  like  demons, 
there  was  always  the  subtle  glow  of  yellow  that  came  off  mothers 
soft  skin.  Soon  after  she  entered  the  room,  she  ran  a  soft  bristle 
brush  through  her  slightly  graying  hair.  Eventually,  Mother  left  the 
room  so  Bunker  could  get  out  of  the  closet. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  he  could  still  smell  the  scent  of 
Mother  s  breath  in  the  air.  It  was  the  smell  of  breakfast  and  butter, 
kisses  and  powder.  He  took  a  direct  route  out  of  Mothers  room, 
down  the  stairs,  and  out  the  door.  From  the  metal  kitchen  table 
where  she  sat,  mother  could  probably  hear  his  feet  running  down 
the  stairs  and  the  door  slam.  She  sipped  her  tea,  perhaps  wondering 
what  it  was  that  he  saw  outside.  The  weather  dictated  the  position 
of  the  shades,  up  or  down.  It  also  controlled  whether  or  not  one 
could  look  out  the  windows  and  see  something  outside.  Today  they 
were  up.  Outside  was  never  a  comforting  place.  Outside  could  never 
be  the  same  as  the  dried  lilacs  of  a  familiar  home.  Outside  was  nei- 
ther made  of  pink  nor  of  lace. 

Bunker  left  nonetheless.  He  hopped  on  his  rusty  orange  bike 
and  rode  all  the  way  to  the  woods  about  three  miles  from  the  house. 
Bunker  frequented  these  woods  on  afternoons  and  especially  after 
taking  panties  from  the  drawer.  Bunker  trotted  through  the  woodf 
like  a  pony.  He  headed  directly  to  the  swamp  that  sat  off  center  irl 
the  woods,  a  single  chip  on  the  surface  of  a  cookie.  There  he  restec 
on  a  smooth  rock,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  bean  bag,  by  the  edge.  Th< 
swamp  grass  grew  up  around  him  and  around  the  rock.  Sitting  on;. 
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the  rock,  with  his  knees  together  and  the  underwear  in  his  lap,  Bun- 
ker resembled  an  older  woman  knitting,  at  peace. 

He  pulled  the  pink  garment  out  of  his  pants  and  ruffled 
them  on  his  lap.  He  was  silent;  all  was  silent  aside  from  the  sound  of 
satin  rubbing  against  jeans.  Bunker  remembered  an  afternoon, 
shortly  before  his  father  passed  away,  when  he  was  in  the  first  grade 
and  he  had  opened  the  door  to  his  mothers  room.  He  had  tip-toed 
up  to  the  bedside  and  peered  at  his  father  and  mother  asleep.  The 
yellow  sheets  were  pushed  all  the  way  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 
and  his  fathers  naked  leg  hung  partly  off  the  edge.  His  foot  was 
huge  and  his  toes  had  hair  on  them.  Bunker  peered  down  at  his 
own  tiny  feet  and  then  at  the  two  pairs  of  underwear  rested  side  by 
side  on  the  floor  near  where  he  stood.  He  gawked  at  them,  one  a 
large  pair  of  plain  white  boxers,  and  the  other,  dainty  and  silky 
peach.  They  seemed  alive,  like  they  were  ocean  birds,  as  if  at  any 
moment  they  would  rise  off  the  floor  and  drift  around  the  room. 

As  he  stood  up,  he  gazed  out  at  the  swamp  in  front  of  him. 
It  was  a  tan  pothole  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  woods.  Neither  he  nor 
the  underwear  blended  in.  He  loosened  a  rock  from  the  soft  ground 
underneath  him  and  kneaded  the  hole  left  in  the  mud  with  his  heel 
until  it  was  untraceable  that  something  had  been  removed.  He  slowly 
wrapped  the  underwear  around  the  rock  and  clenched  the  soft  ma- 
terial which  was  now  a  part  of  something  much  harder.  Backing  up, 
his  face  began  to  twitch.  Stepping  forward,  he  began  to  smile.  He 
hurled  the  ball  of  rock  and  underwear  as  close  to  the  center  of  the 
swamp  as  he  could.  As  it  flew  through  the  air,  the  underwear  de- 
tached from  the  rock  and  flew  on  its  own,  flapping  through  the  sky 
like  a  pink  heron  before  it  landed  on  the  water,  and  sank. 


Ting  Poo 
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Wey  the  clairvoyants 


We,  the  clairvoyants 
move  to  the  familiar  scent. 

A  flowery  drip  drip 

of  the  pinky  air  cleanser 

coloring  the  sludgy  air  as 

the  little  girl 
stares 

in  the  empty  mirror 

"Why,"  she  cries, 
"I  can  be  famous." 

Her  doe  eyes  glassy  reflected  infinity 
in  the  smudgy  circle. 

"I  shall  be  the 
Queen 
of  the 
Fairies." 

We  watch,  unseen. 

Smelling  her  candy  cotton  angora  pink, 

lacy  black  eyelash,  gleaming  silver 

leather  heels,  and  bed  of  feather,  chipped  polish, 

whip-like  patterned  silkened  comforter, 

damp  soft  pillows,  and  echoing  ventilators. 

We  turn  away  from  the  reflection. 


Julia  Magnus 
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Uses  For  Empty  Beer  Bottles 


mi  k 

with  fish  tank  gravel 
or  locust  shells 
with  the  wind 
or  a  fraction 

of  the  Baltic  Sea 
with  black-eyed  susans 
lightning  bugs 
with  paint 

each  color  a  stripe 
a  ladybug  farm  and  a  caterpillar 
neatly  folded  love  letters 
Canadian  pennies 
pine  needles 

acorns 
whispers 

a  snowball  from  '93 

smash  it  into  fragments 

to  spread  across  your  window 

coloring  all  the  light 

all  the  life  outside 
coloring  them  amber 
coloring  them 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Mercury  &  Angels 


I  would  tell  the  story 
of  a  group  like  us 
who  sat  around  a  table 
once  a  week 
to  recast  the  world 

or  of  Emily 

my  beleagured  muse 

who  visits- 

once  a  bluest  moon 

and  whisperes  verse 

into  my  ear 

but  it  is  an  empty  house 
on  a  storm-ravaged  island 
which  drives  me  to  fill  it 
with  fancies 

so  I  am  not  alone  on  my  island 

alone  and  happy 

alone  and  happy 

because  the  phrase  negates  itself 

It  began  with  the  dream 

(so  real  I  could  see  the  wool  of  your  sweater) 

I  told  you 

how  I  liked  your  version 
and  you  told  me 
you  liked  mine  too 
and  then  I  awoke 
in  sync  with  the  sun 
for  once  awake 
and  glad  of  it 

Kate  Zangrilli 
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A  Collection  of  Miniatures 


ceramic  birds 
with  one-inch  wing  spans 
hundreds  of  birds  in  flight 
perched  on  a  book-laden  shelf 
by  your  bedside 

and  one  by  one 

you  pushed  them  to  your  windowsill 
and  one  by  one 
you  let  them  fly 

they  crashed  below 
on  the  cobblestone  path 
you  looked  at  their  fragments 
with  questioning  eyes 

and  I  knew  you  were  leaving 
I  made  you  a  drink 

and  you  smiled  a  ghost  of  your  old  smile 
and  drank 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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One  More  Goodbye 


Yesterday  was  our  last  day 

one  last  kiss 

one  last  hug 

one  last  bubble  bath 

in  your  tub 

one  last  sunny-side-up  egg 

Yesterday  was  our  last  day 
together 

last  time  to  flick  on  your  stereo 

last  time  to  wash  your  clothes 

last  time  to  read  in  your  favorite  chair 

to  slide  the  door  to  the  deck  closed 

to  raise  the  blind 

and  watch  the  sunlight 

swim 

across  your  yellow  bedroom  carpet 

swirling 

sprinkling 

I  looked  into  your  trash 

can  I  don't  know  why 

but  I  found  my  letter  lying  there 

and  a  bubble-gum  wrapper  hugging 

bubble  gum  the  wrapper  and  the  gum 

both 

a  piece  of  glass 
an  old  light  bulb? 
a  strand  of  hair 
a  kleenex 

I  take  out  the  trash 

one  last  time 

and  a  funny  first 

on  this  day  of  lasts 

I  step  inside  your  trash  can 

I  am  standing  in  your  trash 

Kate  Zangrilli 
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Big  House 


this  house  is  so  big 

that  shadows  lunge  from  corners 

and  the  wind  makes  sound 

in  darkened  rooms 

where  I  imagine  footsteps 

and  whispers 

this  house  is  so  big 

yet  I  am  such  a  small  woman 

I  sing  to  myself 

in  the  lighted  kitchen 

this  house  is  so  big 

that  if  someone  tried  to  rob  me 

I  would  lock  the  door 

(after  he  entered) 

and  beg  him  to  stay 

for  coffee 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Untitled 


People  aren't  always  pretty.  That  was  something  my  Christ- 
wheeling  momma  used  to  always  say  to  me  that  one  time.  And  it's  a 
thing  I  try  to  go  right  by.  Momma  was  a  right  woman  and  she  knew 
to  go  good  by  the  Lord.  See  if  you  go  around  expecting  everyone  to 
be  pure  as  a  peach  you're  not  going  to  get  too  far  down  the  block.  So 
I  try  to  keep  an  open  eye.  Even  now.  In  line.  Holiday  shopping  at 
the  modern  mall  that  smells  like  dead  pizza.  It  being  the  season  of  J 
the  Lord  and  all  the  place  is  hit  up  with  folks.  I  am  here  with  candy  | 
canes  to  tree  hang  and  no  more.  Some  people  on  this  line  got  mo-  1 
tor-powered  de-icers,  rubber  reindeer  antlers,  and  grabs  of  of  other 
no-good  stuff.  I  say  all  Jesus  wants  for  his  birthday  is  for  all  to  be  a 
little  prettier.  Shine  up.  That  would  do  Christ  fine,  but  he  shouldn't 
be  shoved  by  all  this.  Elf  shoes  and  spray  snow  and  all. 

Two  lines  would  make  these  folks  move  some.  Two  lines 
could  mean  I  wasn't  stuck  behind  this  joe  that  I'll  call  one  of  God's 
little  mishaps.  The  man  I  stand  behind  wears  a  backfaced  cap  on  his 
polished  head  that  reads,  "The  West  is  Best  When  Undressed."  Cari- 
catured and  candy-colored  stands  a  naked  women  on  the  side  of  the 
slogan  giving  me  a  wink  and  tipping  her  cowboy  hat  at  me.  Mr.  | 
Mishap  is  as  bowlegged  as  a  Santa's  helper.  Pants  sag  towards  his  j 
middle  making  a  khaki  smile  across  his  backside.  The  teeth  the  smile  j 
show  are  the  start  of  his  undershorts  that  struggle  to  stay  stretcheci 
across  him. 

It  is  people  like  this  man  who  make  me  hotter  than  burger:  j 
on  a  grill.  I  know  the  Lord.  He  wants  to  look  from  heaven  to  see  \  j 
sight  that  's  tucked  and  right.  Don't  be  fooled  to  think  God  has  nc  j 
aesthetics.  He  knows  fine  from  undone  and  shirty.  This  muck  truck  j 
ing  man  has  got  all  sorts  of  tools  to  buy.  No  thing  that's  got  a  marl  3 
of  Christmas  though. 

I  don't  want  to  say  I  couldn't  get  my  eyes  from  him,  bu  ] 
when  you're  in  line  there's  not  much  else  to  look  at  but  forward.  H  j 
also  smelled  enough  to  be  a  national  disturbance.  I  can't  keep  m  j 
fingers  off  my  nose  and  from  giving  him  the  look  of  a  kid  in  a  hauni  j 
house.  I  guess  that's  why  he  turned  around  looking  at  me  like  I  she]  I 
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his  dog  and  says,  "Is  there  a  sign  on  me  sayin'  to  stare?" 

Fast  I  say  no  and  look  to  my  feet  for  a  way  out.  There  is  not 
much  way  out  of  a  line  unless  you  can  take  it  to  give  up  your  spot. 
So  I  keep  my  head.  People  aren't  always  pretty.  But  there  are  mag- 
nets in  his  back  that  pull  at  the  edge  of  my  eyes  until  I'm  looking  at 
him  again.  Spit  and  a  shine  rag  would  nicely  peel  the  shell  of  smut 
shops  and  truckstops  he's  built  up  on  his  skin.  He  fastens  me  with 
another  pet-murderer  slick  of  his  eyes.  I  pull  at  the  wrinkles  in  my 
coat  so  I  can  keep  from  giving  back  the  stare  I'm  getting. 

I  look  to  the  side  where  a  glitzy  modern  mall  mirror  waits 
for  shopping  folk  to  stop  and  stare  and  vain  at  it.  I  see  I  myself  am 
not  wrongfaced.  But  that's  not  personal  guff.  All  I  know  tell  me  that 
I'm  a  pretty  prize,  not  that  I  listen  to  such  low  talk  because  low  talk 
is  one  of  God's  foes.  And  it  is  not  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Mishap  looks  to  the  mirror  too.  Not  to  catch  the  scene 
of  his  own  self,  but  to  watch  me,  still  like  I  shot  his  puppy  or  such 
like  that.  After  a  hat  to  shoe  look  at  me  he  says,  "I  know  who  you 
are... you  work  at  my  wife's  church." 

"Well,  I  don't  recognize  you.  You  don't  look  like  a  member 
of  my  church,"  I  creak. 

"How  do  you  know  whut  I  look  like?"  he  lips.  Both  of  us 
still  watching  the  glass. 

"I  know  you  look  like  you  haven't  bathed  since  last  pay- 
check, and  you  have  an  indecent  woman  on  your  head!  In  my  simple 
opinion,  it  does  not  appear  that  you  are  a  regular  attendee  of  church 
services." 

"It  don't  matter  how  long  I  ain't  showered,  and  what  I  got 
on  my  head  is  my  own  affairs.  God  understands.  He  don't  care  as 
long  as  I  wear  nice  shoes  in  his  house  and  don't  do  wrong  by  no  one. 
And  the  reason  you  ain't  seen  me  in  your  church  is  you's 
alwaysgleaming  at  yourself  in  the  mirror  and  tugging  your  skirts. 
Like  now  Shit,  I  probably  pay  more  attention  to  God  than  you 
do/' 

My  face  must  of  looked  horrible  when  I  turned  to  face  him 
because  I  had  a  mouth  full  of  cotton.  He  kept  his  look  on  me  like 
I  was  supposed  to  have  a  say  back  to  him.  My  eyes  rose  up  from  the 
sockets  like  cakes  baking  and  my  mouth  began  to  see-saw.  I  played 
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like  I  wasn't  bothered  as  cool  as  I  could  and  left  my  space  on  line 
My  candy  canes  weren't  too  necessary.  I  suppose  my  tree  would  still 
please  Jesus  without  the  frilling  up. 

At  my  house  I  felt  skittery.  I  went  about  fluffing  up  pillows 
and  fixing  fastens  but  it  did  no  good  on  my  mood.  I  tried  to  read 
the  Bible,  but  it  wouldn't  stay  straight  in  my  clowning  fingers.  I 
tried  the  phone  with  momma,  but  the  signal  was  the  loud  buzz  of  a 
busy  line.  I  felt  turned.  Everything  looked  false.  That  night  I  went 
through  my  usual.  A  shower.  A  prayer.  A  sit  at  my  vanity  chest  to 
comb  the  day  out  of  my  hair.  Tonight  the  Devil  was  in  my  mirror 
and  wouldn't  get  gone.  I  went  to  bed  wondering  about  Mr.  Mishap 
and  his  lip  flappings.  I  woke  up  wondering  what  Jesus  really  wanted 
for  his  birthday. 


Anonymous 
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The  White  Gown 


Persephone  had  been  three  months  with  Pluto  in  the  un- 
derworld. The  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees  and  the  wind  blew 
cold.  From  Mt.  Olympus  the  gods  watched  the  mortals  bundle  them- 
selves in  layers  of  clothing.  The  sight  sent  a  chill  down  Ceres'  spine. 
It  would  be  three  more  months  before  her  daughter's  return.  Then 
she  would  see  the  buds  blossom  and  the  mortal  children  go  out  to 
play.  A  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek.  How  could  she  wait? 

"Ceres,  you  look  disturbed."  Zeus  observed  "Is  this  not  how 
you  like  your  wine?" 

"No,  Zeus.  The  wine  is  splendid  as  always."  Ceres  forced  a 

smile. 

"Can  I  not  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  you?  Let  me  try.  Do 
speak  your  mind." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Zeus.  I  shouldn't  wish  to  trouble  you. 
The  agreement  is  fair," 

"You  speak  of  the  agreement  between  Pluto  and  yourself.  I 
imagine  that  this  time  away  from  Persephone  is  difficult  for  you. 
Pluto  also  loves  your  daughter.  You  cannot  expect  that  the  time  she 
spends  with  us  is  any  less  painful  to  him." 

"Yes,  Zeus.  I  realize  this,  and  I  know  that  she  enjoys  herself 
with  him.  It  would  be  selfish  of  me  to  wish  for  more  time  with  my 
daughter.  I  will  trouble  you  no  further  with  my  own  grievances.  Let 
us  enjoy  our  feast  with  pleasant  conversation. 

"Ceres,  I  will  suggest  to  you  a  different  outlook.  Dwell  no 
longer  on  the  cold.  Think  of  the  joy  you  will  feel  upon  Persephone's 
return.  Recall  memories  of  last  spring.  Think  how  lucky  the  mor- 
tals will  be  when  the  land  becomes  green  again." 

"You  offer  me  good  advice.  I  will  begin  this  moment.  I  will 
make  a  beautiful  gown  for  my  daughter.  With  every  stitch  I  will  be 
thinking  of  her." 

And  so  Ceres  began.  She  found  the  most  intricate  white 
lace  and  the  finest,  softest,  silk.  How  lovely  Persephone  would  be. 
She  would  dance  about  in  the  brilliant  white  gown.  Her  grace  and 
fluency  would  bring  color  to  the  land.  The  mortal  children  would 
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return  to  their  play. 

Through  the  night  Ceres  worked,  her  mind  happily  pon- 
dering thoughts  of  Persephone.  Contentedly,  Ceres'  eyelids  grew 
heavy.  Sleep  was  as  unrelenting  as  her  desire  to  complete  the  gown. 
Every  so  often  her  head  would  nod  and  her  needle  would  fall  from  j 
her  hand.  Ceres  would  allow  herself  not  another  moment  of  sleep.  | 
She'd  resume  her  work.  The  rhythm  of  her  hands  became  a  lethar- 1 
gic  lullaby,  and  sleep  finally  overcame  good-willed  Ceres.  The  needle  i 
escaped  her  tired  grip.  The  magnificent  silk  and  lace,  which  lay 
sprawled  on  Ceres'  lap,  slipped  from  her  possession.  It  sank  grace- 
fully down  through  the  clouds  and  to  the  land  of  the  mortals. 

When  Apollo  drove  his  chariot  across  the  sky  the  next  morn- 
ing, Ceres  awoke  to  find  the  gown  gone.  In  dismay,  she  went  tc 
Zeus.  "I  tried  to  open  my  eyes  to  happiness,  but  again  something 
has  happened  to  blind  me.  How  can  I  be  cheerful  now?" 

"Ceres,"  laughed  Zeus,  "tell  me  such  a  sight  does  not  evok< 
joy  in  you?  Are  we  not  both  viewing  the  same  achievement?  Yoi 
have  done  well." 

"Zeus,  of  what  are  you  speaking?  I  have  carelessly  los 
Persephone's  gown." 

"I  wouldn't  label  such  a  doing  as  a  loss.  The  mortal  childrei 
have  come  out  to  play.  Their  parents  gape  in  awe  at  the  beauty  wit! 
which  you  have  surrounded  them.  Out  of  your  love  for  Persephon 
has  come  such  a  joy  as  we  had  believed  could  only  be  made  possibl 
by  your  daughter's  beauty.  There  is  a  beauty  in  your  love  for  h* 
which  is  equally  strong.  See  how  it  decorates  the  world  below." 

Ceres  looked  down  to  view  a  land  blanketed  in  a  soft  whii 
snow.  It  was  a  land  full  of  smiling  faces.  The  mortals  were  happy ; 
they  always  were  upon  Persephone's  return  to  Mt.  Olympus. 

Every  year,  after  Persephone's  departure  to  the  underworh 
Ceres  collects  the  finest  white  silk  and  lace  with  which  to  bless  tlj 
mortals.  They  show  their  gratitude  to  her  with  their  smiles. 


Eve  Klein 
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Kiss  With  My  Eyes  Open 


my  little  Picasso, 

lids  calmly  folded  closed, 

head  gently  tilted. 

fuzzed  and  muted  and  close  close  up. 
Picasso  eyes. 

softly  alive,  awry,  ambiguously  juxtaposed; 
as  I  lean  in  and  complete  a  bleary  kiss 
with  my  eyes  open. 


Kelly  Sherman 
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My  Window 


And  you  know,  I  hate  in  a  way 
my  window. 

'Cause  if  I  sit  at  my  pillow 

looking  out  at  just  the  sort  of  angle 

that  sitting  by  my  pillow  would  give; 

if  I  sit  there  (or  here  rather) 

like  that  and  cut  down  all  the 

trees  around  that  strip  that  my 

eyes  would  make 

while  looking  out  the  window  at 

that  angle;  well, 

if  I  sit  here  and  look  out 

I'd  almost  definitely  look 

right  into  your  window, 

right  into  your  room; 

assuming  your  light  was  on 

and  your  shade  was  up. 

Or  assuming  at  least  that 

my  eyes  are  good  enough 

so  that  I  could 

see  through  a  crack 

what  a  drawn  shade 

would  still  reveal 

of  a  lighted  room, 

your  lighted  room. 

And  you  know,  I'd  hate  in  a  way 
the  possibility  that  I  could  see  you, 
through  your  window  or  shade, 
whichever  it  might  be,  assuming 
your  light  was  on  and  the  trees 
were  all  cut  down.  Assuming  also — 
of  course — that  I  was  sitting  at  the 
right  angle  on  my  bed, 
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by  my  pillow. 
I  might  need  my  glasses  to 
tell  for  sure  if  it  would  be  you 
or  your  roommate.  But  still, 
I'd  hate  it  in  a  way. 

And  you  know,  I  hate — particularly- 
that  our  windows  kind  of  face 
eachother.  That  we  both 
got  our  own  rooms  as  such, 
without  planning  or  even  thinking 
of  such  a  thing,  and  yet 
here  we  are  (well,  here 
I  am) 

and  we  could  be  seeing 
eachother.  Provided 
of  course  that... 


Kelly  Sherman 
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Little  Dents 


Knit  two,  purl  two. 

Knit  two,  purl  two 

Drop  one.  We're  almost  there. 

Knit  two,  purl  two. 

Drop  one.  Only  five  more  rows. 

You  take  the  needles  deliberately 

and  slide  the  soft  yarn  off. 

Almost  finished. 

Little  empty  loops  from  the 

needles  lie  in  my  lap. 

You  pull  on  the  end  like 

a  curious  kitten 

and  watch  it  unravel. 

Your  hand  stretches  wide  wide  to  pull 

all  the  loops  free,  the  yarn  lengthening 

with  its  freedom. 

They  slide  through  each  other, 

loop  after  loop, 

freeing  themselves  into  a  curly 

crimped  line  of  yarn. 

The  bent  yarn  sits  like  a 

plate  of  spaghetti  in  my  lap, 

so  I  wind  it  tightly  around  the  ball, 

attempting  to  straighten  it  out  for  the 

next  time,  knowing  full  well  that 

next  time 

the  little  dents  will  still  be  there. 


Kelly  Sherman 
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Breaking  Habit 


Why  is  it 
I  always  use  one 
type  of 
fork 
for  dessert 

And  another  for  dinner? 
Like  some  type  of 

Strange  ritual. 
Tonight 
While  I  was 

Devouring  my  pie 
I  forced  myself  to 

Switch  forks 
Practically  in  the  middle 

of  a  big  juicy 

Blackberry  bite.  .  .  . 
Somehow, 

It  wasn't  quite  as  good. 


Sara  Bright 
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I  am 


I  am  a  small  blade  of  grass  in  a  vast  field. 

But  I  am  also  the  breeze  that  rattles  my  neighbors. 


Rachael  Rotman 
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A  Good  Day  for  a  Find 


It  was  a  good  day  for  a  find.  The  sun  was  high  enough  for  a 
pleasant  walks  worth  of  light,  but  far  enough  into  the  evening  to 
lend  a  pleasant  glow  to  the  rock  cliffs.  He  noted  with  a  certain  re- 
laxed exhilaration  that  he  was  alone,  and  that  was  fine,  just  fine. 
Removing  his  fathers  pipe  he  spooned  in  some  tobacco  with  the 
rough  tip  of  his  finger,  and  patted  it  down*  As  he  returned  the  small 
metal  case  to  his  pocket  he  glanced  up  at  the  potato-cloud  speckled 
sky.  A  fine  evening,  he  nodded  to  himself,  a  fine  evening  indeed.  A 
soft  breeze  flirted  with  his  white  hair  as  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
and  withdrew  a  box  of  matches.  His  rough  hand  struck,  and  the 
first  match  bristled  to  light.  In  a  practiced  manner  he  tilted  his  head 
forward  to  meet  the  rising  flame.  His  hands  shook  almost  imper- 
ceptibly as  he  brought  them  up  to  shield  the  match  from  the  soft 
breeze.  He  stood  there,  in  that  one  place,  for  quite  a  while,  pulling 
in  satisfying  draws  of  warm  brown  smoke  mixed  with  the  saltwater 
tinge  of  the  evening  air.  His  face  was  satisfaction:  his  silence  appre- 
ciation. 

At  the  cry  of  an  eagle  he  tilted  his  head,  gathered  his  gear, 
and  moved  on.  Following  a  practiced  path  of  whim  and  random  he 
ambled  along  the  deserted  beach,  soaking  in  its  prosaic  pleasures 
with  each  pull  on  his  pipe.  Nearby  a  gull  alighted  atop  a  piece  of 
driftwood.  Moved  by  its  simplicity  and  elegance,  the  man  stopped, 
and  watched  this  mundane  spectacle  of  nature.  Here,  he  saw  the 
majestic:  a  cool  white  bird  flushed  in  the  red-warm  light  of  the 
falling  sun.  For  a  fleeting  breath  his  stare  was  returned,  and  then 
acknowledged  with  a  caw. 

The  man  tipped  his  hat  to  the  majestic,  and  wandered  on. 
Noting  the  time  on  the  sun  he  chose  a  shorter  route  across  a  small 
stream  and  slowed  as  he  approached  its  stony  bank.  The  water  slid 
slippery  across  the  rocks  of  the  streams  shallow  bed  and  on  into  the 
sea,  leaving  only  silence.  He  studied  the  flow,  each  turn  and  twist, 
and  guessed  where  dark  silent  water  rushed  and  where  it  dribbled. 
His  conjectures  perfect,  his  footing  flawless,  his  crossing  was  dry. 
The  man  refilled  his  pipe,  and  headed  off  towards  the  East.  He 
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moved  along  until  his  trail  brought  him  to  a  perch  above  the  beat- 
ing sea  and  there  he  paused.  The  landfall  of  the  waves  was  a  pleasant 
lamentation  from  this  distance,  and  from  here  the  horizon  opened  | 
into  infinity.  The  orange-red  of  the  suns  dying  hurt,  but  the  sea-j 
dried  eyes  stared  longingly  without  blinking.  His  thoughts  drifted 
through  the  sea  of  his  mind  as  the  water  ran  beneath  him. 

Again  it  was  the  cry  of  an  eagle  that  brought  him  back,  and 
again  he  moved  on.  His  descent  was  by  a  different  trail  this  time 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  red-rock  height,  and  out  onto  moist 
sand.  As  the  waves  brought  in  their  evening  catch,  he  readied  hi; 
line.  His  fingers  shook  visibly  as  he  tied  on  an  old,  but  lucky  lure  o 
tinsel  and  thread.  He  waded  out  until  he  was  standing  waste  deef 
in  the  cool-warm  sea.  His  arms  swung  in  growing  circles  as  the  lin< 
flew  out  into  the  air  above.  The  wish-wash  sound  climaxed  as  h< 
delicately  hurled  the  yards  of  line  far  out  to  sea,  where  it  lande(  I 
with  a  deeply  satisfying  splish.  Refilling  his  pipe  with  one  hand  h« 
kept  the  rod  steady  and  waited  for  a  twitch.  The  line  floated  on  th«  j 
waters  surface  for  a  while,  before  the  gentle  current  moved  it  to 
wards  the  tangled  shore.  Judging  with  the  perfection  of  experience  I 
he  wound  the  line  in  and  cast  again,  a  little  further  to  the  left.  Fron 
a  distance  the  old  mans  graceful  casts  were  brilliant  as  the  metalli 
lure  caught  the  failing  sun  in  comet-like  arcs  of  light. 

His  heart  content,  his  mind  at  rest,  his  arms  worked  throug 
the  reflexive  movements.  He  relaxed  as  the  gentle  push-pull  of  th 
waves  ran  through  his  legs  and  the  soft  breeze  toyed  with  his  hai 
With  each  throw  his  eyes  lit  up  as  he  went  through  the  ancier  i 
motions.  He  cast  again.  Something  sent  a  familiar  tug  up  the  lin< 
The  ancient  face  hardened  to  steel  as  concentration  and  skill  wei  1 
trained  down  the  line  and  onto  his  prey.  Hands  worked  in  thrj 
with  the  waves,  contorting  the  sea's  natural  motions  to  lend  aid.  H1 
eyes  swam  with  the  water,  looking  for  movement,  but  there  w; 
none.  When  he  finally  landed  the  small  plant  he  laughed  a  happ 
content  laugh. 

He  made  perhaps  thirty  casts,  each  one  elegant  and  Ion  j 
his  style  cramped  only  by  his  old  back.  On  his  final  pitch  he  hook< 
a  small  fish,  and  brought  it  in  with  care.  For  a  brief  moment  1 
watched  it  flip  around  on  the  shore  with  pride,  but  out  of  respect  1 
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went  to  return  it.  The  old  man's  back  bent  over  as  his  stiff  knees 
lowered  him  to  the  ground.  He  gingerly  removed  the  hook  from 
the  flailing  creature,  but  to  no  avail.  He  later  returned  its  limp  body 
to  the  cold  water  with  remorse.  Satisfied  with  the  evening,  he  headed 
in  as  the  sun  dipped  below  the  horizon  and  prepared  to  let  loose  its 
final  shower  of  amber  light.  The  old  man  walked  off  without  a  catch, 
but  he  left  content: 

He  walked  back  now,  his  slow  pace  covering  the  terrain 
quickly.  By  the  time  he  was  dwarfed  by  his  shadow,  he  had  come 
around  a  bend  and  was  standing  alongside  a  small  inlet.  Resting 
upon  a  sea-smoothed  rock,  he  peered  down  into  a  darkening  tidal 
pool.  The  wet  stone  bore  a  plenitude  of  barnacles,  almost  brilliant 
in  their  pinpoint  gray-white  shine  against  that  black-green  stony 
sky.  A  red  comet  arched  through  the  heavens  as  a  small  fish  darted 
away.  The  light  changed.  The  majestic  sky  left,  to  be  replaced  with 
a  harsh  image  inlaid  in  the  water's  rough  face.  The  vision  moved  to 
regard  the  man  looking  in  on  himself.  Old  and  tired,  a  small  light 
still  shone  in  those  eyes,  illuminating  the  memories  of  a  lifetime 
with  the  sea.  He  then  watched  himself  grow  old,  there,  in  that  pool; 
pondering,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  changes  over  half  a  century 
had  wrought  in  him.  As  the  sun  crept  below  the  horizon,  the  old 
man  repacked  his  father's  pipe  and  departed.  An  eagle  cried,  but  the 
old  man  did  not  move  on. 


David Black-Schaffer 
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Not  Skin  Cell  Dust 


The  boy  leaned  and  rested  his  chin  on  the  butt  of  his  pick 
ax  He  took  his  hands  off  the  handle  and  let  his  arms  hang.  By 
mushing  his  chin  and  rolling  his  eyeballs  he  could  look  around  with- 
out letting  the  ax  drop.  He  looked  down  the  dirt  road  and  watched 
a  turkey  and  her  brood  cross  at  their  usual  spot,  under  the  thickest 
shade  Twelve  birds  in  all,  there  were  a  lot  of  wild  turkeys  this  year. 
Too  many  his  father  had  said.  If  all  the  foxes  hadn't  gotten  rab.es 
there  wouldn't  be  near  as  many  birds.  When  the  turkeys  were  gone  I 
the  boy's  eyes  remained  on  the  road.  He  watched  the  summer  1 
thermals  push  the  dust  and  dirt  up  the  road  towards  him.  He  closed 
his  eyes.  The  breeze  passed.  Oil  would  be  spread  soon  the  boy  I 

thought.  ,  , 

The  boy's  hands  were  chalky  with  dust.  They  slipped  as  he  1 
swung  the  wood  gray  pick  ax  handle.  He  would  have  worn  gloves 
and  shoes  if  it  wasn't  summer.  Every  now  and  then  he  pressed  his 
hands  into  the  no-light  dirt  of  the  ditch.  It  was  cool  and  wormless  | 
but  in  the  end  it  dried  up  and  he  was  chalky  again.  His  father  had 
said  that  the  soil  around  their  place  was  mostly  clay.  Clay  and  rocks 
Good  for  nothing  really.  His  father  had  said  that  the  glaciers  had 
carved  out  all  the  nice,  cool  lakes  in  New  York  and  when  they  got  tc 
Pennsylvania  they  melted  and  dumped  all  the  crap.  Most  of  tha 
crap  had  landed  on  their  place. 

Every  spring  the  empire  state  seemed  to  let  out  another  gla 
cier  This  year's  melt  had  washed  the  ditch  across  their  road.  Thj 
boy  was  recarving  the  ditch,  bringing  it  back  to  the  side.  It  was  , 
chore  his  father  had  said  needed  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  before  tM 
lakeside,  septic  leak,  summer  home  people  needed  to  use  the  road 
Now  it  was  summer  and  there  was  no  shade  where  the  boy  stooc 
taking  a  break,  mushing  his  chin  on  the  butt  of  his  pick  ax.  O 
would  be  spread  soon,  maybe  today. 

The  boy  looked  up  the  road,  up  the  hill  towards  where  th 
woods  started.  The  ditch  was  a  vein  of  green  running  down  b« 
rween  the  field  of  yellow  grass  and  the  road.  Looking  at  it  was  h 
letting  tired  eyes  close  for  just  a  second.  Eyes  were  of  interest  to  th 
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boy.  His  fathers  eyes  were  usually  bloodshot.  Mortgages  his  father 
said.  Stubborness  his  mother  said.  Moisture  the  boy  thought.  His 
dad  needed  some. 

A  bird's  shadow  passed  smoothly  over  the  road  jerking  the 
boys  head  up.  In  the  white  sky  a  turkey  vulture  teetered.  The  boy 
might  have  smelled  a  dead  woodchuck  from  within  its  burrow  in 
the  yellow  field  on  such  a  hot  day. 

Stepping  knee-high  into  the  ditch  the  boy  got  back  to  work. 
His  feet  and  calves  were  cooled  by  the  darkness  of  the  ditch.  His  dry 
skin  softened  and  pinkened.  Chips  of  rock  stung  him  as  the  pick  ax 
struck.  People  had  tried  farming  their  northern  Pennsylvanian  hill- 
side soil.  When  that  didn't  work  they  started  to  cut  away  the  glacier 
stone.  There  were  three  abandoned  quarries  on  their  property.  They 
were  up  the  road,  deep  in  the  woods,  small  and  cramped  with  new 
growth  so  that  even  a  boy  had  to  push  his  way  through  parts  of 
them.  His  father  had  said  the  quarries  had  supplied  a  kind  of  foun- 
dation for  their  road.  Big  blue  slabs  of  stone  deep  under  the  dirt. 
Last  summer  the  boy  went  often  to  his  favorite  quarry.  From  his 
house  he  could  tell  right  where  it  was  by  looking  up  into  the  woods 
and  picking  out  the  tops  of  a  certain  group  of  trees.  He  had  liked 
the  quarry  because  it  had  a  feeling  of  place  in  the  woods.  The  boy 
had  liked  that  feeling  even  though  it  was  the  same  one  he  got  when 
he  stood  next  to  the  plastic  capped  end  of  the  septic  pipe  that  stuck 
out  of  the  lubricated  grass  of  their  "sand"mound.  Now  the  boy  didn't 
look  for  the  tops  of  those  trees,  he  didn't  want  a  vein  of  blue  stone 
spreading  down  through  the  ground  past  their  house.  He  was  un- 
comfortable digging  down  through  the  dirt,  the  soles  of  his  bare 
feet  getting  closer  to  the  blue  slabs  of  stone  that  might  hold  in  mil- 
lions of  white  maggots.  He  wished  for  the  oil  truck.  He  wished  it 
would  come  and  spread  its  exoskeleton  seal  over  the  road. 

Last  summer,  while  his  father  was  out  breathing  dust  kicked 
up  by  the  tractor,  the  boy  went  to  the  quarry.  He  had  been  looking 
into  a  hole  type  crevice  at  his  feet  whose  roof  was  formed  by  a  slate 
of  vertical  rock  taller  than  his  father.  The  boy's  forehead  was  nearly 
touching  the  stone  and  he  could  smell  the  moss  and  chalk  that  grew 
as  years  passed. 

It  was  the  breath  of  the  fox  that  he  felt  first.  Then,  with  its 
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teeth  around  his  shin,  he  felt  the  fox's  tongue.  The  boys  leg  went 
upwards  and  the  weight  of  the  animal  tore  his  skin  enough  to  free 
the  teeth.  He  saw  the  fox's  tail  and  hind  legs  as  it  scrambled  into  the 
hole  like  a  rat. 

When  the  boy  started  to  run  it  felt  like  he  was  immersed  in 
a  liquid  thicker  than  water.  His  brain  flooded  with  blood.  Under- 
growth ripped  off  his  sandles.  Toenails  splintered  as  they  hit  sharp 
cuts  of  rock.  He  broke  through  the  treeline  into  the  field  and  ran 
towards  the  house. 

The  boy's  feet  slapped  the  wood  planks  of  their  porch,  then 
thudded  as  they  hit  the  dark  rug  of  the  dining  room.  He  stopped 
and  let  his  shoulders  and  kneecaps  shake.  Through  the  kitchen  door 
he  could  see  his  mother's  back,  telephone  up  to  her  ear.  He  dug  his 
feet  into  the  cool  fibers  of  the  rug  and  let  blood  run  down  his  smooth 
leg.  The  telephone  slammed  down  and  his  mother  dealt  quickly 
with  him  so  as  not  to  panic  herself.  The  boy  only  started  to  cry 
when  his  father  walked  in.  His  mother  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  boy  looked  up  at  his  father  and  felt  ashamed  for  the 
warmth  and  sloppiness  of  his  tears. 

His  father  spoke  with  his  eyes  high  above  the  boy  looking  at 
his  mother,  "You  know  that  fox  was  rabid  don't  you  Gene." 

"Yes,  it  must  have  been."  she  said. 

"Alright,  you  take  Keith  to  the  hospital.  I  guess  I  better  cal 
Ted  Raithbone,  he'll  want  to  have  something  to  do  with  this."  Hi: 
father's  eyes  moved  out  through  the  window  towards  the  treeline. 

The  boy  moved  towards  the  car  with  his  mother.  It  seemec 
like  he  was  taking  very  little  with  him  and  his  body  was  light.  At  th< 
hospital  his  mother  held  him  down  while  nurses  shoved  needle 
into  his  belly.  When  the  boy  got  home  the  sun  was  much  closer  t< 
the  treeline.  His  father  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  kitchen  alon; 
with  a  strange  man.  The  man  was  standing  behind  his  father  nex 
to  the  dishwasher.  He  was  eating  shelled  peanuts.  He  broke  th 
shells  with  his  teeth,  letting  small  pieces  fall  into  his  mouth  and  ou 
into  his  thin  beard.  The  pieces  of  shell  large  enough  to  extract  wit 
his  fingers  he  set  carefully  on  a  piece  of  newspaper.  The  man  wore 
green  cap,  the  kind  with  the  plastic  ventalation.  The  cap  said  "Silv< 


The  father  introduced  the  warden  as  Mr.  Raithbone  and 
told  the  boy  to  sit  down.  Both  the  chair  and  table  were  coated  in 
films  of  varnish  that  made  the  boy  slide  as  he  sweated.  He  hooked 
his  feet  around  the  rung  the  chair  and  his  father  asked  him  slowly, 
with  exaggerated  concern,  where  the  fox  lived  The  boy  blushed 
and  felt  the  teeth  marks  on  his  leg  swell-  He  pointed  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  group  of  trees  and  told  his  father  where  to  find  the  quarry. 
The  warden  looked  out  the  window,  breathed  roughly  through  his 
nose,  and  said,  "Yeah,  this  is  a  bad  summer  for  rabies.  .  .  You  ready 
to  go  Jim?" 

"Sure,"  his  father  said. 

The  boy  sat  in  the  chair  and  looked  out  the  window  as  the 
warden  and  his  father  walked  up  the  yellow  field.  They  both  carried 
guns.  His  father  a  rifle  and  the  warden  a  pistol.  The  warden  passed 
his  father  a  thick-looking  empty  black  garbage  bag.  The  low  sun 
shown  strongly  and  illuminated  all  the  particles  of  earth  and  grass 
in  the  air.  The  bag  attracted  them  the  way  plastic  will.  His  father 
and  Mr.  Raithbone  stopped  once  at  a  woodchuck's  hole  before  they 
got  to  the  woods.  The  boy  couldn't  understand  how  they  wore  jeans 
and  workshirts  in  the  summer.  Maybe  it  was  like  insulation  or  maybe 
it  was  a  thing  that  he  could  only  do  as  a  man.  Maybe  it  was  some- 
thing he  should  be  doing  now  and  he  was  embarrassing  himself. 

The  sun  was  shining  red  through  the  treeline  when  the  boys 
father  and  the  warden  stepped  out  of  the  woods  with  a  lumped  up 
black  bag.  His  father  carried  it  down  the  field  along  with  the  rifle 
on  his  shoulder.  The  warden  walked  along  side  with  his  green  cap 
removed  from  his  head.  They  got  to  Mr.  Raithbone's  dusty,  maroon 
car  and  he  opened  the  trunk.  The  bag  was  dropped  inside. 

That  was  last  summer.  Now  the  boy  stood  in  the  ditch  not 
resting  but  not  thinking.  He  was  leaning  over  with  his  chin  on  the 
pick  ax  again.  He  liked  to  lean  over  after  working  because  the  skin 
of  his  stomach  was  less  taut.  He  didn't  want  the  needle  holes  of  last 
summer  popping  open.  The  boy  was  staring  into  the  ditch  looking 
for  a  frog.  He  had  caught  the  movement  of  one  while  his  pick  ax 
was  swinging  but  he  had  lost  the  frog  in  the  darkness  and  the  green- 
ness 

A  rumbling,  dry  engine  sound  came  down  the  road  to  the 
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boy.  He  looked  up  quickly  blinding  his  dark  adjusted  eyes.  The  boy 
sat  down  on  the  ditch  bank,  opening  and  reopening  his  eyes,  sear- 
ing them  quickly  with  the  sun  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  see.  By 
the  time  he  could  look  up  a  puff  of  dust  mixed  with  exhaust  was 
rising  from  the  treeline.  The  oil  truck  pushed  dust  in  front  of  it  as  it 
came  down  the  road.  The  front  was  a  white  Mac  truck  cab.  The  oil 
tank  in  back  matched  the  front  in  color  but  was  so  large  and  swol- 
len, like  a  honey  ants  abdomen,  as  to  make  it  seem  almost  translu- 
cent. Dust  passed  over  the  oil  truck  so  thickly  that  the  boy  could  see 
it  slide  off  the  hood  and  oil  tank.  The  boy  moved  up  the  ditch 
bank.  The  oil  truck  pulled  itself  down  the  road.  It  slowed  down 
when  it  neared  their  house  and  then  stopped.  The  cloud  of  dust  it 
had  been  pushing  passed  ahead  and  blew  down  the  road.  The  oil 
truck  idled  as  a  flat  piece  of  metal,  the  width  of  the  road,  extended 
parallel  to  the  rear  bumper.  The  oil  truck  began  to  move  forward 
slowly  as  metal  bristles  spewed  thick,  black  tar  oil  onto  the  off- 
white  dust  of  the  road.  The  oil  came  down  with  a  heavy  hissing 
sound.  The  boy  imagined  a  subterrestrial  shadow  passing  over  th< 
blue  stone  slabs  as  the  oil  blocked  all  sunlight  filtering  through  th< 
soft  dust.  The  truck  stopped  a  little  way  down  the  road,  where  th<  I 
turkeys  had  crossed,  and  retracted  the  flat  piece  of  metal  back  unde  I 
its  rear  bumper.  It  continued  down  the  road,  its  rounded  white  bod]  I 
not  glistening  but  still  so  white  that  it  appeared  tainted. 

The  boy  sat  on  the  bank  and  smelled  the  oil.  The  rocks  an<  J 
pebbles  covered  in  it  would  be  fixed  there  for  the  rest  of  the  sum  I 
mer.  The  dust  that  had  risen  every  time  a  lakeperson  drove  by  woul<  ( 
no  longer  fall  from  the  air  to  land  on  their  windows,  geranium?  I 
adirondack  chairs,  tree  leaves  and  tongues.  The  oil  was  a  sealant. 

Something  bright  green  thrashed  in  the  tar.  The  boy  move'  J 
closer,  putting  his  bare  feet  in  the  ditch.  There  was  his  frog,  glued  t  I 
the  road  half  covered  in  black  pitch.  One  green  front  leg  and  on  | 
green  back  leg  were  free  as  well  as  one  eye.  The  frog  was  strugglin 
so  hard  that  it  looked  like  its  legs  were  going  to  pull  out  of  join  t 
The  boys  father  had  said  that  frogs  and  amphibians  needed  to  breat  : 
through  their  skin.  That  was  why  they  needed  to  keep  moist. 

The  pick  axe  lay  on  the  ditch  bank.  The  boy  picked  it  u 
with  both  arms  and  his  back.  He  lay  the  handle  over  his  shoulder  I 
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The  frog  was  moving  less  now.  Its  body  rose  and  fell  slowly,  raising 
and  stretching  the  oil  slightly.  The  boy  raised  the  pick  ax  and  swung. 
He  missed  and  pulled  up  a  little  oil  on  the  tip  of  the  ax.  The  boy 
swung  harder  and  he  didn't  miss.  The  body  of  the  frog  remained 
stuck  to  the  pick  ax.  Keith  knocked  it  off  into  the  ditch.  He  took 
another  look  up  and  down  road,  his  back  held  straight,  stomach 
taught.  Keith  turned  and  headed  into  the  house. 


Nathaniel  Bouman 
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The  Lover  Defies  the  End  of  the 
World1 


. .  not  the  image  of  fucking  her 
but  an  explanation  you  heard  once 
of  what  vast  distances  exist 
between  any  two  electrons. . .  " 

— Kim  Addonizio,  "Physics" 


I  rant  about  distances 
as  if 

through  some  bend  of  language 
or  ebb  in  the  flow  of  space 
I  can  close  them 


Though  I  know  the  distance  between  two  people  is  worse 
darker  more  dizzying 
than  Time 

the  black  expanses  shivering  across  the  mind 
Spiral  galaxies 
and  clips  of  Star  Wars 
the  unreadable  unspeakable 
(yet  quantifiable) 
distances 

Though  I  know  the 
light  play  on  your  lenses 
no  more  legible  than 
the  play  of  fingers  in  the  hot  wind 
And  the  upward  socket-role  of  your  eyes 
The  agonized  arching  of  a  supple 
mamm-alien  neck 
The  shockraising 
of  an  antlered  head 


'the  irony  kills  me 
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I  know  I  may  not 

send  a  shout  sailing  through  the  silence 
surprise  the  silence 
(even  its  fear-screams 
and  pain-screams 
are  silence) 

My  hands  lack  even  the  firmness  of  air 
My  voice  hollow-cheeked  as  the  wind 

But  somehow 
and  not  by  chance 

but  with  the  deftness  of  silver-finned  fishes 
turning  their  tails  with  the  tide 
we  ford  all  this  distance 

Somehow 

Not  with  science  not  with  poetry 
not  even  with  music 

Not  even  with  the  raw  trails  and  arid  plowmarks 
of  fingertips  on  faces 

the  sobbing  hinges  of  jaws  and  hard  grates  of  teeth 
as  they  unlock 
to  kiss 

to  dive  through  the  other  doorframe 
not  even 
with  this 


Heath  Cabot 
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Death  Teaching 


This  is  the  terror 
of  my  death  teaching 
The  exultation 
of  my  death  teaching 

The  god  of  the  world 
has  a  void 
not  a  face 

The  gray  crucifix  in  the  cloisters 
has  no  face 

The  curled-up  figure 
curved  and  closed-lidded 
slippery  as  a  mollusk 
in  the  red-dark  tidal  womb 

has  no  face 

This  is  the  era  of  my  death-teaching: 
toothy  snarl  of  cat-hair 
and  hammer  blood  blister 

And  the  god  of  the  world  stretched  across  the  plains 
elephants  tunneling  in  his  ears 
His  dew-dined  dawn 
lacerated 
splitting 


And  he  whinnies  — 
gulls  rising 

wild  and  shrieking  — 
ButO 

the  error  of  my  death  teaching! 
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The  god  of  the  world  has  fingernails  of  violets 

and  quicksilver  in  his  naval 

His  voice  the  long  pageant  of  the  sea 

winter  ice-rise 

melting 

His  mouth 

dripping  with  dogwood  blossoms 

and  slippery  blue-grass 

soft  as  feathers 

and  bronzed  thrush  song 

The  no-faced  god 

has  worlds  in  him 

foolish  and  cocky 

driving  tentacles  into  his  soil 

luminous 

love-laden 

(His  worlds  rotate  backwards 
His  worlds  move  slow  and 
ass-backwards) 

A  moaning  hymn 
sails  from  my  throat  — 

0  No-Faced  God 

turbulent  chaste  and  gushing  Him 
the  iron  of  palms 
the  bread 
the  alms 

1  receive 

And  a  crashing 
dark 

horrible  bark — 
I  believe! 

Heath  Cabot 
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The  Heart 


i. 

The  waters  dream 
the  Flood 

The  wings  are  rising 

And  heaving  beneath  the  stream  beds 
frozen 

the  heart  of  a  fawn 
folds 

Gargoyles  of  wind 
have  curled  their  lips  at  the  stars 

The  forest 
The  forragers 
in  their  low  level  shacks 
quake  beside  the  hearth 
fingers  ropes  of  knotted  weeds 
interlocked 

The  totem  animals  have  abandoned 
their  long  prowl 
and  bowed  their  heads  to  their  paws 

2. 

Maidens 

In  the  dawn  of  my  making 
I  gripped  no  blooded 
scepter 

nor  arched  my  white 
form  above  the  rocks 
axis  in  my  navel 
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Lashes  humming  with 
locust  wings 
I  held  the  petals  of 
prayer  in  my  palms 

My  dreams  are  the  wounds 
of  centuries 

Eagles  lodged  their  talons  in 
the  mortar  of  my  skin 
The  prophets  branded  their 
triple  -veined 
blessing  on  my  brow 

The  gray  of  mountain-blood 
in  my  womb 

But  I  held  Aggamemnons 
skull  between  my  hands 

I  kissed  his  temples 


3. 

Above  the  icy  contours 
of  the  night-time  wood 
hangs  the  Heart 
Ivory 

A  hollow  shell 


Heath 
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The  Schoolmaster 


The  nails  in  my  palms  are  hollow 

and  the  moon  ditches  by  my  driveway 

have  shrunken 

like  puddles 

in  the  hot  air 

silver  in  my  hair 

and  on  my  pillow 

I  raise  my  chest  belabored 
as  moth  wings  white 

shudder  against  the  glass 

The  night 
its  throat  tight 
goes  gasping  forth 

And  I 

was  once  of  the  kennel-kingdom 
witness  to  births  and  birthdays 
candles 
cake 

stories  before  bedtime 
morning  coffee  and  the  paper 
a  fire  in  the  study 

But  always  at  work 
always  building 

My  children 

0  my  lady  tall 
black-boned  and  sad 

1  now  ferry  forward 
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Lanterns  swing 
ashen  on  spectacles 
The  turntable  sings 

Please 

Raise  my  chest 


Heath  Cabot 
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Gastronome 


I  made  a  bad  joke. 
I  admit  it. 

Something  about  what  I'd  cook 
you  for  dinner. 

I'd  read  a  story 

about  a  social  worker 

in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil 

who  asked  some  kids 

in  a  hut  sinking 

in  mud  near  the  river  Guaibe 

if  they  had  eaten. 

They  said  "Yes, 

yesterday  Mommy  made  us 

newspaper  cakes. 

She  dips  a  rolled-up 

newspaper  sheet 

in  water,  and  when  it's  soft 

she  kneads  it  in  balls 

and  we  eat  them,  then 

drink  water  and  feel 

all  full  inside." 


"Brazil,  home 

of  the  economic  miracle" 

the  paper  says 

you're  reading 

over  rice  crispies — 

a  merciless  ritual,  really. 

You  crumple  the  paper 

and  throw  it  to  the  floor 

over  the  lies  they  tell, 

the  things  we  do 

with  rags  of  information, 
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soaking  up  fish  &C  chips  grease, 

we  watch  people  without  homes 

asleep  under  blankets  of  news, 

in  color,  the  Sunday  funnies 

litter  the  pavement 

with  the  big  print 

of  easily  digested  stories. 

As  Mr.  Waits  says,  the  big 

print  giveth,  the  small 

print  taketh  away. 

The  letters  those  children  eat 

spell  out  the  start 

of  the  third  world  war 

on  the  insides 

of  bloated  bellies, 

digesting  those  little  cakes 

bleeding  with 

western  ink 

declaring  miracles 

no  one  ever  told  them  about; 

those  letters  to  the  editor 

inking  their  insides, 

weeping  into  bloodstreams. 

The  phrases  tunnel 

their  way  down 

the  starving  tract, 

dissolving  into  memory, 

breaking  down  the  front  page 

into  simple  compounds, 

those  children's  dark 

eyes  close 

as  they  feel  the  last 

bit  of  cake  reach 

the  pits  in  their  stomachs 

that  burns  a  hole 


in  itself  with  its  own 
gastric  juices, 
as  it  devours 
the  crossword  puzzle, 
they  close  their  eyes 
as  the  real  estate  section 
hits  the  pit, 
squeeze  their  eyes 
harder  shut 
trying  to  keep  this 
moment  in  their  minds 
when  they  felt  full 
from  the  T.V.  listings 
and  the  Op  Ed  page, 
they  drink  water  and  decompose, 
finally, 
all  the  lies. 


Denise  Tabor 
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When  She  Builds  Her  Nest  Too  Near 
The  House 


He  lies  alone  with  windows 
waxed  and  heaves  into 
a  huddle  with  the  woman 
in  himself. 

He  does  his  herk  and  jerk 
and  ride  the  glory  train, 
and  slants  the  rhymes 
that  intersect  the  realm  of  ghosts 
and  him,  the  parts  that  say  hello 
and  get  away,  and  make  his 
heart  beat  crucified,  a  guardian 
angel  and  guardian  shadow 
beating  their  wings 
furiously  about  the  parting 
of  the  blades  and  knuckles 
of  this  creature  swollen 
in  surrender  to  itself. 

The  cardinal  beats  its  head 

against  the  bedroom  windowpane. 

He  arches  stiff  against 

the  tiny  battering,  this  fighting 

of  reflection  for  its  mate,  this  flee 

or  breaking  through. 

He  tries  to  turn  the  scratch 

of  claws  to  winter  rain. 

The  cardinal,  he  muses,  must  be 
reaching  in  to  red  —  carnations 
pomegranate,  open 
mouth,  or  bed-spread, 
pummeling  itself  against 
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itself  in  spectacular  display, 
the  long  slow  suck 
of  vertigo  and  peak, 
epiphany  and  falling  back. 

The  rake  of  totem  and  taboo, 
both  his  enemy  and  friend, 
he  looks  away  from  her 
red  blaze  and  secret  teeth, 
the  incoherence  of  her  form 
and  palpation  of  her  night. 
The  magic  of  his  head  invades 
the  air,  inflamed  with  his  illusion 
and  the  wrestle  with  his  bliss, 
half  expecting  shattering  of  glass 
and  the  cardinals  bloody  head 
dropping  into  his  reptilian  brain, 
his  rage  against  the  dormant 
gorge,  the  momentary  thud 
against  the  image 
on  the  glass. 


Denise  Tabor 
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Joe  Virgil  Ignatius  of  Guadaloupe 


In  drums  and  sweat,  the  snap 

of  brown  fingers  and  long 

thumb-nails  clicking 

percussive  handshakes, 

and  stools  perched 

on  the  edge  —  some  men  have 

always  existed. 

You  were  not  a  post  card,  of  warm 
Caribe  and  turtle-back  palm, 
the  sky  was  mackerel  long 
before  a  painter  brushed  it. 
Visitors  tried  to  frame  and  gloss 
your  dark-furrowed  ninety-year 
face,  blaff  and  rum-lips  out 
of  focus  —  they  clicked 
cameras  and  hoped 
that  ghosts  developed. 
They  promised,  but 
no  one  ever  sent 
them  back  to  you. 

We  drove  you  to  pointe  de  la  Grande  Vigie 

after  that  night  we  took 

your  face.  Twenty  years  you  never 

ventured  off  your  corner,  stool,  edge 

not  to  either  wing 

of  the  butterfly-shaped  island. 

We  are 

explorers  on  the  road  where  kids  jump 

out  from  sugar-cane  with  masks  and  hands 

out  saving  for  the  carnival. 

We  stop  for  something  cold  and  cut  a  stalk 

to  chew  the  sweet,  and  now  you  don't  mind 

a  pose  with  me  under  the  shade 

of  our  picnic  tree,  listening  to 


invisible  leeward  and  windward 
teams  play  cricket  on  Antiqua. 

You  took  a  shot  of  us  on  the  sun-baked 
lava  high  above  the  waves,  tried 
to  see  without 

the  glasses  you'll  surely  never  get. 

Like  a  mole  come  out  in  daylight, 

you  peered  over  the  seaway  to  "Hell's  portal" 

saying,  some  folks  don't  return  from  cliffs 

and  stools  on  the  edge. 

You  took  us  to  your  home 
at  night,  a  room  of  blackened  rain  forest, 
tin  roof,  cool  floor  where  old  clothes  grew 
like  swards  of  moss  and  vines  of  sweat-lime 
walls,  we  felt 

for  your  voice-candle,  finding 
roots  you'd  never  tripped  on, 
sat  on  your  bed  that  smelled 
of  blankets  found  on  beaches, 
leathered  feet  and  hematite 
and  mango  heaves  of  nights  alone. 

On  the  plane  we  held 

the  wooden  box  you  made, 

lined  with  tiles  of  your  floor. 

We  sent  you  all 

those  photographs,  except 

the  first  of  your  face 

which  never  developed,  hoped 

that  you  could  read  our  note 

the  envelope  returned 

in  time,  stamped 

in  French  —  deceased. 

I  ripped  open  what  I'd  sealed, 

saw  you  on  the  bright  cliff, 

not  even  squinting. 

Denise  Tabor 
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Eye  Music1 


Go  home,  the  minstrel  hums, 
a  shadow  sinistral,  her  face, 
the  silent  bits  of  beautiful 
in  the  Horribles  Parade. 

The  fine  repairing  shop  was  closed 
but  there  were  coconuts  and  gin, 
mens  blackened  faces,  slogan  signs, 
horses  with  their  blinders  on. 

Kicking  dust  down  School  Street 
with  her  pindling  heels, 
one  foot  voted  on  the  ground, 
the  other  cleared  the  air. 

Nightshade  climbs  up  from  her  soles, 
the  suffragette  gut  strung, 
and  there  beside  the  mandolin 
the  woman  is  not  overcome. 

A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose, 
she  sings  for  circles  not  for  lines, 
for  dusk  and  storefront  mannequins, 
for  morning  in  the  mines. 

She  sings  for  how  her  students  long 
to  do  the  noble  thing, 
for  ribs  and  petticoats  that  fall 
and  falling,  become  wings. 


'Eye  music  is  a  graphic  aspect  of  musical  notation  using 
blackened  notes  for  texts  expressing  grief  or  lament,  or  for 
individual  words  such  as  night  and  dark. 
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She  strums  to  loosen  up  the  noose, 
for  blacker  berries,  bantam  time, 
for  Abbot  darklings,  louder  crows, 
for  lifting  as  we  climb. 

She  sings  for  how  the  sink  turns  black 
when  all  those  men  go  home, 
the  mirror's  deeply  vaulted  back, 
the  brindle  at  the  bone. 

What  will  we  overcome, 
the  singer's  secrets  still. 
Maybe  now  it's  time,  to  sing 
the  deeper  well. 


Denise  Tabor 
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Performance 


I  could  see  him  out  there,  sitting  on  the  aisle.  I  guess  he 
thought  with  all  the  lights  in  my  face,  I  couldn't  see  him,  but  that  he 
could  only  see  me.  My  feet  seemed  loud,  even  over  Tchaikovsky, 
points  landing  on  the  black  rubber.  The  theater  was  cold,  but  after 
a  few  measures  under  the  lights,  there  was  sweat  dripping  down  my 
back  and  under  my  chest.  Feet  out,  stomach  in,  arms  strong,  head 
up,  anticipating  his  notes  at  the  end.  I  used  him  as  my  spot,  looking 
for  him  during  my  turns,  wanting  to  see  his  expression  of  disgust, 
but  making  him  my  balance  keeper,  using  him  to  help  me. 

My  toes  rubbed  up  against  the  canvas  with  each  balance 
and  the  blisters  were  coming.  I  could  hear  words  in  the  wings,  but 
didn't  understand.  The  lights  dimmed  and  I  stopped.  I  waited  for 
him  to  come  up,  feet  turned  out,  like  the  duck  people  always  said  I 
walked  like.  He  appeared  on  the  stage  and  said  to  get  off  with  his 
mouth  closed.  So  I  walked  slowly  back  to  the  dressing  room,  down 
the  stairs,  toe,  ball,  heel,  toe,  ball  heel,  trying  not  to  give  him  the 
mad  exit. 

The  rest  of  the  girls  were  huddled  around  saltines  in  their 
sweats  in  the  dressing  room.  Gossiping  about  so  and  so  and  this  and 
that  and  how  she  would  get  the  next  lead  because  she  was  a  straw- 
berry blond  and  he  loved  to  partner  strawberry  blondes.  They  were 
right,  you  know  The  last  guest  artist  we  had  come  was  a  red  head, 
too.  I  sat  down  in  front  of  the  mirror.  It  was  actually  outlined  with 
light  bulbs.  My  blisters  had  dried,  stuck  to  the  inside  of  my  shoes 
and  I  pulled  them  off  slowly,  feeling  the  blisters  tear  open  again.  In 
the  bottom  of  my  bag,  among  crumbs  and  lambs-wool  was  tape. 
Feet  up  on  the  counter,  bobby  pins  and  rubber  bands  underneath,  I 
wrapped.  Nobody'd  asked  why  I  was  finished  rehearsing  and  no- 
body asked  where  I  was  going.  The  soda  machine  was  down  the 
hall,  back  towards  the  stairs,  but  I  knew  that  the  Diet  Coke  was 
empty,  I  could  see  the  little  orange  light. 

It  was  cold-catching  air  outside.  The  before  the-snow  wind 


had  blown  all  the  leaves  off  the  trees  and  they  stood  with  arms  in 
first  and  second  and  third  position.  My  breath  came  out  like  the 
dried  ice  in  the  ballet.  I  could  smell  the  Granny  Smith  that  I'd  eaten 
this  morning  and  felt  it  in  pirouetting  in  my  stomach.  The  newsagent 
was  closed.  It  was  Sunday.  The  apple  kept  turning  and  turning  so  I 
decided  to  run  back  to  the  theater. 

The  girls  were  rehearsing  on  the  rubber  upstairs,  I  could 
hear  them  clomping  around  on  the  stage,  the  music  stopping  and 
starting  as  the  lights  were  adjusted,  feet  adjusted,  arms  adjusted. 
Tempers  left  unadjusted,  he  was  yelling  again.  The  bathroom  was 
next  to  the  empty  Diet  Coke  machine.  I  was  alone  with  the  mice  in 
the  walls,  chewing  on  the  plaster,  ready  to  jump  out  on  me.  I  leaned 
over  the  toilet  to  perform  the  act  again  and  noticed  the  blood  seep- 
ing into  the  tape  on  my  toes.  It  was  the  color  of  my  tutu  for  the 
Don  Quixote  solo.  They'd  wanted  to  take  it  out  on  the  sides,  bui 
he'd  told  them  I'd  fit  into  it  like  a  foot  in  it's  pointe  shoe  by  the 
show. 

In  front  of  the  lighted  mirror,  I  pulled  the  red  soggy  tape  of 
and  wrapped  again.  I  put  my  pointe  shoes  on  and  the  canvas  rubbed 
but  went  up  to  watch  from  the  wings.  He  was  out  in  the  audience 
on  the  aisle,  watching  them.  The  black  rubber  glowed  under  th< 
red  and  blue  lights.  The  girls  jumped,  turned,  pointed  and  scuffed 
Once  done,  he  sent  them  home.  They  were  finished  rehearsing 
Tomorrow  we  had  class  at  3:00,  rehearsal  at  7:00,  bring  somethin: 
for  dinner. 

I  entered  into  the  light.  He  asked  for  my  tape  for  the  Doi 
Quixote,  though  we  weren't  supposed  to  run  it  today.  I  stood  a 
center  stage,  feet  turned  out,  I  couldn't  feel  the  blisters  and  my  storr 
ach  had  finished  its  dance.  He  was  standing  on  the  stage  again,  i 
the  shadow  of  the  wings.  I  listened  to  him  yell,  crescendo,  and  sa^ 
him  reach  for  a  folding  chair.  It  soared  across  the  stage,  in  a  perfe< 
extension  and  then  jumped  off  the  edge.  The  show  was  the  day  aft< 
tomorrow  and  couldn't  I  get  my  act  together  before  then?  In  fir 
position  still,  I  could  feel  the  sweat  dripping  down  my  nose  and 
hadn't  even  begun.  I  waited  until  he  was  back  on  the  aisle  and  tl 
music  played  Tchaikovsky.  The  lights  dimmed  and  I  lost  sight  o : 
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him  for  a  few  bars,  but  found  him  again  to  use  him  again  and  pushed 
my  body  again. 

I  finished  the  last  balance  without  a  missed  step  or  slip  and 
waited  for  him  to  comment.  My  arms  looked  limp  and  he  didn't  see 
any  concentration.  I  walked  down  to  the  dressing  room  to  get  my 
bag  in  the  quiet.  He  and  I  were  the  last  to  leave  the  mice  running  in 
the  walls.  I  drove  away  from  the  theater  with  the  Tchaikovsky  in 
my  ears. 

My  thighs  and  calves  still  hurt  from  rehearsal  as  I  threw  an 
orange  in  my  bag  and  checked  for  my  tapes.  Tutu,  bag,  keys,  I  was 
ready  for  the  show.  The  trees  were  dark  and  blended  into  the  cloudy 
sky  as  I  steered  and  geared  to  the  theater.  The  air  smelled  like  it  used 
to  at  Halloween  when  I  shivered  down  the  streets  in  a  baggy  tutu 
with  ribbons  tied  to  my  sneakers  collecting  candy.  I  ran  inside  and 
found  the  lights  up  and  everyone  on  the  stage  in  warm  up  clothes. 
I  threw  my  things  on  the  seat  and  silently  slipped  in  between  two 
girls  at  the  portable  bar.  He  was  at  the  other  end,  leading  the  exer- 
cises, but  ignored  my  entrance. 

In  the  dressing  room,  the  girls  were  unwhisping  their  hair 
and  competing  for  lighted  mirror  space.  I  sat  down  on  the  cold  tiles 
and  began  wrapping  before  inching  my  tights  on.  Legs  spread,  I 
stretched  hamstrings,  calves,  back,  stomach,  and  arms.  My  stomach 
ached  a  bit  as  I  went  up  for  the  last  run-through.  I  walked  out  on 
stage,  handed  him  my  tapes  and  danced.  The  lights  were  up  in  the 
theater,  so  I  could  see  everything.  His  face  spun  back  into  view  with 
every  turn.  Tchaikovsky  and  Don  Quixote  blurred  together  as  I 
moved  through  them  both. 

Without  waiting  for  words,  I  returned  to  the  basement. 
Empty  since  the  girls  were  running  through  their  dance  now,  I  be- 
gan to  prepare.  I  twisted  my  hair  and  put  the  fake  eyelashes  on. 
Now  for  the  Don  Quixote  tutu.  Up  over  the  hips,  straps  over  the 
shoulders,  and  then  the  zipper.  I  managed  to  close  it,  but  couldn't 
breath  or  bend  over.  Off  to  the  bathroom  with  the  mice  to  perform 
once  more. 
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Up  in  the  wings,  waiting  fot  the  girls  to  finish,  I  listened  to 
the  music  and  watched  the  audience  watching  them,  not  seeing  me. 
It  was  my  turn.  I  danced  and  then  it  was  over  and  I  had  to  run  and 
change  costume.  The  grand  finale,  the  Tchaikovsky,  accomplished 
without  a  wobbly  pirouette  as  I  looked  out  into  the  rows  and  aisles, 
searching  for  him,  satisfaction  in  my  mind. 

My  toes  were  bleeding  out  in  the  open.  I  ran  out  of  tape. 
He  was  talking  about  tomorrows  auditions  for  the  Nutcracker. 
Tomorrow's  the  thirtieth  of  the  month,  too,  don't  forget  he'll  be 
weighing  us.  I  pulled  on  jeans  over  my  dried  sweat  and  went  out  to 
the  hall  to  talk  to  him.  He'll  expect  me  to  be  100  tomorrow  an 
next  time,  point  my  toes  harder.  Then  he  walked  up  to  receive  con- 
gratulations from  staff,  parents,  financiers. 


Laurie  Gutierrez 


Painting  Mrs.  Seafro 


It  was  her  face  hung  in  the  corner  to  the  left  of  the  door. 
Her  own  staring  back  from  the  corner.  She  wound  her  arms  about 
her  hips  to  keep  from  touching  it  and  leaned  forward  to  read  the 
typed  card,  misspelled.  "Eugene  Seephro,  Portrait  IV"  it  read  (they 
always  thought  it  was  spelled  with  two  e's  or  a  "ph"  or  both.  .  .  S-e- 
a-f-r-o,  Sea,  fro,  from.  .  .foam.  ,  Mrs  Seafro  watched  her  own 
eyes.  It  was  her,  then.  The  same  long  face,  neck,  shoulders  sloping. 
It  was  her,  painted  in  garish  colors,  with  thick,  erratic  lines.  She 
looked  to  her  toes  tapping  away  the  linoleum  and  covered  her  fore- 
head with  her  hands. 

She  had  never  really  thought  it,  never  really  thought  through 
it.  Her  son  and  his  paintings.  He  had  married  his  third  wife  last 
spring.  .  .was  it  now?  Her  name  was  Sally. .  .  Susan?  It  didn't  matter. 
She  had  often  told  him  that  he  should  have  done  things  differently, 
and  he  should  have.  His  second  year  in  law  school,  pursuing  his 
fathers  career,  he  had  moved  in  with  that  clerk  at  the  department 
store.  She  had  been  Protestant.  They  had  married  and  divorced  in  a 
matter  of  months  a  year  later.  Then  he  had  gone  away  to  set  up  his 
practice.  At  least  the  second  had  been  Catholic.  Some  sort  of  re- 
porter, editor  for  a  magazine?  Small,  insignificant.  Had  she  died? 
No.  .  .  no,  she  was  the  one  with  custody  of  the  child. 

It  had  been  after  that — nine  years,  now? — that  he  had  started 
to  paint.  The  last  time  he  had  come  for  Thanksgiving  he  had  grown 
a  round  beard  that  smelled  of  turpentine.  He  had  always  defied  all 
symmetry,  order,  pattern.  They  had  always  been  different,  she  had 
seen  it  and  that  it  was  to  be  that  way  all  along.  It  was  strange  then 
that  she  had  come  to  the  gallery,  following  the  flier,  thinking  that, 
maybe,  she  had  wanted  to  see  him.  .  ,to  know  something.  .  .  realize 
him  in  a  way.  Strange  that  she  had  found  his  work;  strange  that  it 
was  herself,  but  not.  Perhaps  he  had  painted  her  in  reds  and  golds 
and  yellows  from  a  memory,  in  a  figurative  blush — where  had  they 
come  from,  these  open  colors,  not  her;  had  she  ever  seemed  that 
way?  No.  He  had  never  been,  never  was  concrete.  She  didn't  know. 
.  .she  never  knew.  It  was  why  she  thought  so  little  on  such  things. 
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Mrs.  Seafro  brought  her  head  up,  her  eyes  avoiding  her  eyes, 
seeking  instead  his  signature.  It  was  there,  sweeping  along  the  side 
of  her  red,  orange  collar.  She  reached  for  it  and  took  it  from  the 
wall,  her  thumb  rubbing  a  corner  of  the  carved  frame,  a  Greek  key 
border.  Her  faces  touched  the  room,  and  she  tiptoed  to  a  desk  be- 
fore an  open  door. 

"Excuse  me,  hello,  excuse  me,"  she  called  into  the  back  room. 

A  girl,  dark  hair  swinging,  came  and  smiled.  "You  want  to 
buy  it?"  the  girl  nodded. 

Mrs.  Seafro  opened  her  purse,  lifted  the  checkbook,  with- 
out answering.  She  set  the  painting  on  the  desk  and  looked  away  as 
it  was  wrapped  in  creased  brown  paper.  She  took  it  under  her  arm 
and  went  to  the  door.  The  walk  was  long,  aimless  back  to  the  apart- 1 
ment,  the  empty  apartment.  The  apartment  with  the  symmetry,  j 
order,  pattern.  Funny  how  he  had  always  seen  the  pattern  but  had 
never  followed  it.  None  of  the  patterns.  All  of  them  set  out  for  him, 
but  none  of  them  his.  Funny,  but  right,  she  supposed,  after  all. 

She  knew  the  painting  would  not  be  hung:  there  was  no 
place  for  it.  She  would  reach  it  up  to  the  hall  closet  and  wedge  ii 
between  felt  hats,  a  raincoat,  a  cracked  bowl  that  had  been  a  wed- 
ding gift.  She  would  hide  the  painting.  She  would  put  herself  and  ii 
away,  again. 


Kate  Nesin 


Look 


Look  in  the  shadows 

Look  at  the  corners  of  the  room  during  family  Christ- 
mas parties, 

You,  in  your  mansions,  search  under  the  sinks, 
You,  politicians,  look  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
Teachers,  scan  the  back  row, 

Everyone,  wash  your  hands  quickly  and  hold  them  up 
to  the  light, 

and  faces  will  appear  in  the  screen  of  your  flesh, 

the  lost  children, 

abandoned, 

slowly  growing  into  wraiths  with  no  eyes, 
like  my  Uncle  Jerry, 

who  never  got  the  chance  to  become  a  man. 
Orphaned,  but  never  raised, 

Because  even  the  lamb  must  be  forced  to  the  breast  of 

another, 
after  his  mother  dies, 
Illiterate,  and  we  don't  care, 
Poor,  so  we  can  be  fat. 
They  are  alone  and  silent, 
and  we  never  look. 


Michelle  Kalas 
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Townshend 


I  am  drawn  to  wait  outside 
afraid 

of  slamming  doors  and  squeaky  boots 
across 
clean  wood  floors. 

My  hometown, 
strange  to  me 
silence 

allows  me  to  think,  let  my  hometown 
speak  to  me. 

Slick  silhouettes  of  skier  cars  sometimes 
hum  by 
they  can  t  see  me 
they  say  their  dream  is  to  move  here,  to  the  country 
go  get  their  papers  in  their  starched  red  flannel  and  L.L.  Bean 

long  underwear 

The  only  other  interruption  is  the  post  office  flag  rustling  in  tr 

wind 
its  odd  how  the 
red,  white  and  blue 
that  interrupts  my  bonding 
can  touch  this  place 

The  cars  sometimes  cease 
now  I  am  able  to  think 
the  cement 
freezes  my  flesh 

yet, 
I  am  not  cold 


Even  the  old  houses  I  stare  upon 


ii 

- 


used  to  be  children 
their  playmates 
long  since  buried  under  the  oaks  and  fiouncy  moss 
the  oldest  part  of  our  cemetery 

Haunted  House 

or  just 
rumored  to  be 
a  cartoonist  once  lived  there 
he  once  drew  me 

Library  full  of  books 
I  got  a  card,  number  700 
My  picture  was  in  the  paper  when  I  helped  break  ground  for  the 

new  addition 
I  wore  yellow  ribbons 
when  I  was  four 

The  fluorescent  light  from  the 
24-hour  garage 
flickers 

faint  light  comes  from  inside,  no  matter  the  hour 
day  or  night  just  like  Western  Union 

Empty  rockers  sway  in  the  gentle  winter  breeze 
places  of  honor  during  the  alumni  parades 
the  porch  above  the  corner  store 
above  the  tacky  signs  that  have 
replaced  ones  for  the  40  s  lunch  counter  since  my  childhood 

The  bell  rings 
it  marks  the  hour  with  its  strikes 
filling  the  valleys  many  corners  with  vibrating  echoes 
sometimes,  just  sometimes 
it  can  be  heard  faintly  at  my  house  when  it  is  diffused  through 

moist  air 
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Before  the  40's  signs, 
while  the  haunted  house  had  paint  rather  than 
paint  chips 

and  before  people  came  back  to  candle  lit  homes  from  barn 

dances 

this  place  was  here,  with  no  idea  of  what  it  would  be  turned  into 

So  many  have  walked  here 
during 

my  life  time  and  centuries  before 
when  horses  drew  carriages  along 
grass  instead  of  bold  yellow  lines 


I  cant  always  tell  where  the  mountains  stop  and  the  sky  begins 
I  cant  always  see  the  sliver  of  the  moon 
as  black  clouds  cover  it  partially 
sometimes 

I  can't  see  it  at  all  and  sometimes  it  is  clear  with  a  halo 

I  think  I  didn't  want  to  bother  people  with 
my  noise 
but  my  still  town 
wanted 
to  find  me 

And  who  I  am  waiting  for  has  too. 


Ellenka  Wasting- Lott 


IOO 


Grandmother 


She  held  the  baby, 
smooth  as  polished  marble 
with  wrinkled  old  hands. 
And  hushed  his  tearful  cries 
with  a  lullaby 

from  Crimson  Carnation  lips 
Slowly,  his  miniature  cheeks 
began  to  suck 

and  his  thumb  instinctively 
found  his  tiny  pink  mouth. 


Laurie  Gutierrez 


IOI 


Halloween  1994  (Chicago) 


On  Halloween  I  was  in  Chicago  puking  on  this  girl  named 
Dedra.  Maybe  it  wasn't  exactly  Halloween,  it  could  have  been  a  da) 
earlier  or  later,  but  in  any  case  the  pumpkins  were  still  sharp  and  carvec 
and  bittersweet  and  the  flight  attendant  had  given  me  a  3  Musketeer; 
and  a  million  of  those  little  mint  things. 

"Ears  hurting  you  honey?"  I  almost  passed  out,  gripped  the  lef 
armrest  and  shook  my  head.  She  thought  I  was  afraid  of  flying,  what 
ever  that  phobia  is.  I  tried  to  tell  her  that  there  was  a  problem  in  m; 
head,  that  I  kept  thinking  her  face  was  a  cartoon  and  that  the  airplan 
was  verging  on  collapse,  and  that  I  couldn't  cry  anymore  because  m 
blood  would  leak  from  my  sockets,  and  that  I  could  taste  everything  a 
at  once  and  it  tasted  like  such  shit. 

When  I  arrived  in  Chicago,  I  was  numb  and  cold.  I  don't 
member  the  name  of  the  church  but  I  do  remember  the  name  of  th 
cab  driver  who  took  me  there.  Aaron  talked  through  red  lights,  rus 
hour,  and  traffic  jams  about  his  last  name.  He  was  Polish  and  his  la 
name  was  Ritchelli,  or  Richelli,  or  Riccelli,  I  forget,  he  must  have  spelle 
it  out  10  times  and  all  I  can  remember  is  the  way  he  gestured  as  \ 
pronounced  it,  his  left  hand  waving  a  little,  tilted  horizontally,  coi 
ducting  the  symphony  of  his  name.  He  didn't  ask  me  any  question 
and  I  loved  him  for  it.  He  must  have  known  something  was  very  wron 
and  didnt  care,  and  only  been  interested  in  safely  transporting  me  fro 
curb  to  church. 

I  didn't  know  whether  to  tip  him  or  not;  I  hadn't  ever  taker 
cab  anywhere  except  once  with  my  father  in  New  York  and  from  C\ 
or  King  Subs  up  to  school  in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  I  was  in  a  gia 
city,  sixteen  years  old  and  completely  without  any  friends  or  anyor 
wondering  whether  to  tip  Aaron  Richelli,  Polish  immigrant.  The  fi 
was  thirty,  I  handed  him  fifty  and  ran  into  the  church  without  havi 
ever  spoken  more  than  two  words  to  him.  I  had  come  close  to  telli 
him  to  pull  over  so  I  could  call  my  father  and  tell  him  where  I  rea 
was,  not  in  Andover  up  the  street  at  Julie's  but  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
yes,  dad,  I  charged  the  ticket  to  you,  dad,  yes  —  at  the  funeral  of  d 
guy  you  never  liked,  the  one  who  was  taller  than  you  and  had  a  gre 
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mohawk  and  said  "fuck  it"  a  lot.  The  same  one  who  wrote  amazing  jazz 
poetry  with  my  name  in  it  and  knew  everything  about  owls  and  Cana- 
dian geese,  yes,  dad,  the  one  and  the  very  same 

Aaron  Richelli  talked  the  whole  way  to  St.  Something  Church 
of  the  Bitch  and  so  I  didn't  call  my  dad,  and  when  I  walked  in  the  first 
person  I  recognized  was  his  mother,  who  burst  into  tears  for  what  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  the  hundredth  time  that  evening.  Eventually  the 
service  ended  and  I  looked  down  at  him  for  the  last  time  and  couldn't 
cry  and  almost  smiled  because  he'd  never  looked  so  health  as  that,  the 
tattoos  on  his  hands  covered  up  with  paint  like  zits  on  live  people  and 
his  lips  so  pinky  red  and  soft  and  eyes  and  shoulders  and  SUIT,  he  was 
wearing  a  SUIT,  and  cheeks  and  eyelashes  and  hair  and  body  and  ev- 
erything, everything.  Jesus,  everything. 

As  I  was  leaving  I  literally  ran  into  his  girlfriend.  She  was  gor- 
geous and  smiled  at  me  and  I  looked  at  her  and  couldn't  believe  he'd 
made  love  to  her.  I  remembered  his  face  when  he  came  and  wondered 
what  hers  looked  like  and  almost  laughed. 

She  was  wearing  this  cute  little  black  crushed  velvet  Gap  dress 
and  after  we  had  been  sitting  on  her  couch  for  a  while  and  had  said 

"This  is  so  unbelievable" 

a  hundred  million,  million  times  to  each  other 

we 

stopped  talking  until  she 

asked 

me 

"Did  you  love  him?" 
and  I  puked  all  over  her. 
I'd  never  thrown  up  like  that, 
jbut  I  did 

and  her  name  was  Dedra 

and  she  was  really,  really  pretty. 

She  blinked  and  I  apologized  and  flew  home  and  the  Mid- 
Western  stuardess  offered  me  mints  that  kept  scattering  and  getting 
misplaced  and  my  dad  asked  me  if  Julie  Chen  of  9  Odyssey  Way  in 
Andover,  Massachusetts  and  I  had  had  a  "nice  time"  and  I  looked  at 
him  and  wished  he  could  taste  mints  like  those. 

Emily  Sedgwick 


Highway  Atypical 


I  am  searching  for  a  relaxation 
where 

My  falling  soul  may 

hit  the  lowest  ground  and  learn  of 

jaded  outlooks  and 

shaded  lifetimes  with 

abeying  hatreds 

all  in  a  whisper  of 

mass  re-conception 

I  am  searching  for  a  relaxation 

without  electric  currents 

and  silent  hums 

and  paper  folds  with 

plastic  windows  containing 

once  a  month  messages  that  read: 

Keep  living,  we're  the  phone  company,  and  we'll  be  back  ii 

thirty  days  for  more. 

I  am  praying 

I  am  waiting 

And  am  screaming  for  a 

cutting  of  the  cord 

I  say 

America  lay  down  'fore 

we  are  spinning  out  on  the  typical 

Highway  A 

And  have  gone  too  far  too  fast 

And  America,  alas, 

Lay  down  and  ask 

may  our  engines  rest  from  running 

Stop  punching  in  early  with 
winebago  wet  dreams 
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Stop  bothering  God  For 

a  solid  stroke  at  the  company  softball  game 

Stop  smiling  on  the  phone  to  your  boss  and 

scowling  to  your  children 

Country  men  of  all  classes 

stop  taking  family  trips  to  the  White  House 

For  the  same  reason 

You  wouldn't  lead  your  children  to  a  spot  beneath  the 
L-train  where 

you  once  had  your  ass  kicked  and  spending  money 
stolen  and 

then  obsequiously  agreed  to  come  back  once  a  year  for 
reunion. 

Ache  to  recall 

Ache,  to  recall  how  we  were 

The  first  row  of  people 

Facing  north,  but  plagued  by 

soft  hearts,  or  Achilles  heels 

for  the  Devils  cries  of  competition  and 

brotherly  besting 

that  bellowed  from  the  west 

we  are  each  guilty 

As  we  each  stretched  to  see 

Darwinisms  birth 

But,  still,  not  until 

the  ingenuous 

lined  far  west  turned  his  face  and 
stepped  forward 

collapsing  to  a  whimsical  notion  of  curiosity  that 
The  domino  effect  began 
Sending  sheep  after  hide 
sheep  after  hide 

sheep  with  burried  noses  in  the  hide 
Towards  an  American  dreamland 
Where  Satan  nurses  long  lemonades 
and  cracks  cruel  jokes  at 
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a  beatific  Christ  child 

And  each  are  armed  with  the  ideal  that: 

The  strong  need  the  most 

and  such  grew  lower  class  America 

in-line  majority  extraordinaire 

who 

Sees  all 

but  daily  learns 

perspective  is  nothing  to  possessed  westward  eyes 
And  who 

rightfully  blame  their  leader 
the  one 

most  oblivious  to  the  state  of  man 
for  starting  off  a  snowball  race  on  the 
Highway-A 

That  sends  rats  running  on  their  wheel  towards 
only  death 

so  that  the  tombstones  of  the  luckies  might  read: 
I  WAS  NOT  LEFT  BEHIND 
I  WAS  NEVER  LEFT  BEHIND 


Sam  Resnikoff 
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The  DMV 


I  have  a  quilt  shaped  tunnel  of  clarity  that 

reads  it  will  all  come  out  right 

which  is  why  your  dialogue  so  grates  my  soul 

edging  me  into  the  surreal  land  of 

of  no  idiot  segregation  laws 

so  strange 

I  can't  tell  if  my  contempt  is 

of  you  or  me 

but  at  least  it  isn't  me 

who  counts  aloud  the  remaining  tickets 

with  inarticulate  complaint- 

an  eternally  obvious 

shit  queen  pouting  until  her  ticket  is  called 

the  epileptic  thought  train 
blinks  you  a  function 

and  you  are  off  to  pass. 

in  front  of  me 
stone  black  shoulders 
still  hushed  after  all  these  years 
silently  lament: 

-It  is  hate  that  will  carry  your  demise- 
and  maybe  they're  right, 
but,  consequently, 
evil 

the  forbidden  fruit 

is  like  falling  off  of  a  wagon 

or  eating  candy. 
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How  sad  if  you  think  of  all  the  candy  I  consume. 


i.d.  with  numbered  jersey  t-shirts 
and  cold  stares 
-the  idols  attire  and  attitude- 
that  don't  quite  work  and 
are  somehow  like  sad  fat  raindrops 
sliding  unnoticed  off  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

and  they  flaunt 
a  cultural  limp 

up  to  pass. 

hired 

indolent  fuck 
in  charge  of 

constantly  posing  your  mouth  in  disgusted  disbelief 
-not  even  a  drowned  out  violin  where 
a  concert  is  needed 

to  keep  all  the  mindless  bantering  private- 
to  the  mindless 
fails  to  bother  her 
but  remember 

it  fails  to  bother  her  everyday, 
same  place,  so  long,  she  knows  nothing  other  than 

stupid  disgust, 
an  inferior  slug 
an  ineffectual  corpse 
one  fingered  pianist 
armed  with  a  fucking  partition 
stands  on  her  lower  back 
that  makes  me  want  to  shove  her  treasured 
carbon  copies,  and  coffee  percolators, 
but  then  I  would  shut  up  as  if  to 
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so  subtly 
preach  on 

civil  servant  incentive 

And  who  cares  anyway  if  I'm  one  in  the  line! 
we  all  know  I'm  the  one  in  this  line, 
so  they  would  separate  to  give  me  room 
to 

do  my  thing 
but 

like  thirty  cows  in  the  pink  setting  sun 
linking  hooves  to  derail  the  million  year  buffalo 
i  fail. 


Sam  Resnikoff 
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Moon  Mouth  Union 


Infinite  eons  of  sightwork  leads 
to  her 

shooting  mans  most  amicable  shot 
the  smile  and 

God  rest  easy  target  me  cries  to  reply  but, 
Oh  Lord! 

How  the  heart  may  be  made  to  race  like  an  Indy  car 
and  the  palms  moisten  like  bay  front  sky  startled  by 
creeping  morning  fog 

Oh  of  fears  affinity  to  hang  on  to  out  of  place  hairs 
and  scream 
like 

a  shipwrecked  soul  from 
some  blood  backed  acne  island 
Where  any  motion  is  knocked  into  a  dark  glass  eye  wor 
in  which  looking  is 
no  easier  than 
diving  chin  out 
off  a 

cliff  straight  towards 
bellicose  shores  that 
spend  their  time  beating  on  the  rocks 

the — diffident — youth — in — hales- 

HARD 

Sucking  back  to  the  days  of  bottle  nursing  and 
crib  play  where 

every  swallowed  bite  was  met  by  applause  and 
no 


where 

the  true  love  audience 

stuck  around  to  cheer  in  false 

oohs  and  awes 

which  are  always  more  loving  than  true  oohs  and  aahs 

at  the  miracle  of  digestion 

Where  popular  meant  well  intended 

and  cool  was  anything  fun 

and  finally 

where 

any  mistake  would  soon  be  met  by 

a  guide  familiar  in  the  ways  of  the  right  road. 

Well  who  said  I  could  navigate  now? 

How  damn  unbelievably  sad  it  was  to  hear  the 

Applauding  epicure  scream: 

Do  right  by  me,  do  right,  but  by  me 

The  resounding  sound  of  offspring  told  wrong 

hums  out  his 

ex — hale 

The  Indy  car  pump  has  crashed  fear  onto 
His  face 

which  faces  hers 
which  faces  his 

which  wants  to  hide  behind  a  vale  he  stitched  from  his 

own  mortific  shame 
To  shield  him  from 

Friends 

oncoming  questions 

that  press  flat  against  his  chest 

submerging 

years  of  cognizant  feeling  behind 
Do  unto  thee  first  insults 
For  the  purpose  of  what? 
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Molding  a  diffident  youth  into  man  most  protected 
Armed  with  a  heart  aerodynamically  sculpted 
for  slicing  through  the 
winds  of  rejection  to  land 
a  numb  and  calloused  pump  of  blood  on 
the  alter  of  reception  among  the  others  who 
have  struggled'across  the  bridge  of 
Man  Woman  destiny, 
A  giant  clan  of  feelingless  man 
Who  in  order  to  taste  that  female  sigh 
cut  off  the  very  nerves  they  traveled  so  far 
to 

satiate  beyond  any 

previously  concieved  predilections. 


Sam  Resnikojf 


Mobsters  on  Judgment  Day 


The  ants  swarmed  over  the  spicier,  bringing  the  hairy  beast 
to  the  earth.  It  thrashed  around  as  best  it  could,  swinging  its  legs  in 
every  direction,  all  the  while  hoping  vainly  that  its  desperate  efforts 
could  dislodge  the  hundred  tiny  mandibles  clamped  firmly  to  its 
chitin.  Soon  the  purpose  of  the  spiders  efforts  was  gone;  like  the 
proverbial  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off,  its  movements  were  re- 
duced to  reflexive  twitching.  The  ants,  triumphant,  continued  the 
slow  dismembering  of  their  beaten  foe.  Suddenly,  a  great  boot  came 
out  of  the  sky  and  crushed  them:  "Dumb  ants." 

"There  goes  our  entertainment,  idiot,"  Guglielmo  grumbled, 
staring  at  the  mangled  mass  of  ichor. 

"I  felt  sorry  foah  da  spider,"  Raniero  said,  rubbing  his  sole 
on  the  sidewalk. 

"Hows  we  s'posed  to  do  a  hit  of  you  feel  sorry  for  a  dumb 
spidah?" 

"I  dunno.  I  can  shoot  people,  but  I  like  spidaz."  Guglielmo 
adjusted  his  suit,  ensuring  that  his  concealed  weapons  were  in  their 
holsters. 

"What  will  Ibiza  tink  of  dat,  ey?  His  second  best-" 
"-best." 

"-second  best  hit  man  has  a  soft  spot  in  his  little  heart  for 
some  spidah?  Mamma  mia!" 

After  a  few  choice  words  provided  by  Guglielmo,  the  two 
men  continued  down  the  street.  They  both  wore  white  dress  suits. 
They  both  had  black,  oily  hair.  People  stared  at  them  as  they  passed 
and  in  most  cases  provided  a  clear  sidewalk  by  jumping  away  in  any 
direction.  This  was  probably  because  only  certain  people  wear  white 
suits  and  slicked-back  hair. 

Their  destination  was  an  expensive  hotel  on  4th  Street.  It 
was  a  large  edifice  of  thirty  stories.  Unfortunately  for  the  hit  men, 
the  only  means  of  ingress  was  a  revolving  door  ("Damn,  I  hate  these 
things.")  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  passing  this  obstacle, 
they  gave  up  using  conventional  means. 

"Youse  sure  you  should  do  dat,  Raniero?"  Guglielmo  asked, 


eyeing  the  bazooka  his  companion  had  taken  out  of  a  concealed 
holster. 

"You  tink  I'm  not  sure?  I'm  sure  as  my  grandmother'? 
fettucini  alfredo." 

"Oh,  den  you're  sure.  I  love  her  alfredo!  The  cheese  is  sc 
think,    and    the    noodles...     I    cannot    describe  it!' 

"Good." 

Raniero  aimed  the  bazooka  at  the  revolving  door  and  pulle( 
the  trigger.  A  high  explosive  rocket  slammed  into  the  door.  Unfor 
tunately,  the  glass  door  failed  to  halt  the  path  of  the  rocket,  and 
instead  of  opening  the  door,  it  destroyed  the  foundation  of  the  build 

ing' 

The  hotel  shivered  for  a  moment  as  if  it  was  a  cow  with 
bad  intestinal  problem.  This  particular  hotel  was  unfortunate,  how 
ever,  for  the  intestinal  problem  was  incurable.  There  was  a  gre; 
rumbling  sound  and  the  entire  structure  collapsed  in  upon  itsel 
All  that  was  left  was  a  pile  of  wreckage  and  a  great  cloud  of  dus 
The  two  men  coughed  and  began,  with  religious  fervor,  to  remo^ 
the  dust  from  their  hair. 

Guglielmo  surveyed  the  twisted  girders,  blasted  cement,  an 
burning  wood.  Noticing  something,  he  walked  over  to  a  partia 
larly  large  block  of  building  material.  A  hand  was  sticking  out  froj 
underneath  the  wreckage.  With  an  almost  pathetic  defiance,  i 
clenched  into  a  mighty  fist.  Raniero  joined  his  friend  in  watchii 
nervously  this  proof  of  continued  existence.  When  the  hand  final:! 
went  limp,  they  sighed  and  relaxed.  "He's  dead,  Raniero.  He's  dead 
The  hand  gave  them  the  finger. 

The  hand  yielded  proof,  in  the  form  of  a  certain  ring, 
this  was  indeed  the  target  of  their  hit:  Don  Giovanni  di  Nap< 
Their  mission  was  a  success. 

At  this  point  in  time  a  large  group  of  onlookers  had  gal 
ered  at  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  "It's  Sat-dee.  Always  peepul  lool 
at  stuff  on  Sat-dee."  Guglielmo  and  Raniero  decided  that  now  woi  I 
be  a  good  time  to  vacate  themselves  from  the  premises,  for  they 
some  vague  notion  that  demolishing  large  hotels  without  filling  ( 
the  proper  forms  was  against  the  law. 

There  were  police  among  the  onlookers.  In  fact,  there  w? 
several  police.  Police  usually  come  equipped  with  guns,  and, 
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because  these  police  were  not  unusual,  they  did  in  fact  carry  said 
implements  of  destruction.  These  implements  were  then  put  to  use: 
bullets  came  whizzing  towards  our  two  hit  men.  Fortunately  for 
Guglielmo  and  Raniero  they  are  the  protagonists  of  this  story,  so  all 
of  the  bullets  missed. 

Raniero  pulled  out  an  assault  rifle  and  returned  fire.  The 
police  were  not  quite  as  fortunate  as  our  men,  for  many  of  them 
took  bullets.  Meanwhile,  Guglielmo  pulled  out  a  getaway  car,  tossed 
Raniero  in,  and  sped  away.  Several  bullets  followed  the  car,  and, 
i  because  bullets  tend  to  travel  faster  than  wheeled  vehicles,  quickly 
'  overtook  the  car  and  caused  holes  to  appear  in  its  chassis.  One  espe- 
cially enterprising  projectile  even  smashed  through  the  back,  and 
i  then  the  front,  windshield,  None  of  the  bullets  were  so  bold  as  to 
i  pierce  the  flesh  of  Guglielmo  or  Raniero,  however,  for  both  men 
were  quite  imposing  and  not  the  types  one  would  want  to  annoy. 

"The  cops  know  where  we  ah!"  Raniero  shouted,  obviously 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

"Dey'll  cut  off  every  interstate!  We'll  never  get  out," 
Guglielmo  moaned,  swerving  so  as  to  hit  an  old  lady  crossing  the 
street. 

"I  got  an  idea,"  said  Raniero,  his  eyes  lighting  up,  "Let's  go 
to    the    place     they'll     least    expect     to    find  us..." 

"I'll  have  two  chocolate  covered,  three  crullers,  a  ham  and 
bacon  croissant,  and,  of  course,  three  large  coffees,  no  cream,  no 
sugar,"  Officer  Biff  said  to  the  lady  behind  the  counter. 

The  Dunkin'  Donuts  was,  as  usual,  full  of  off-duty  cops.  It 
was  also  full  of  on-duty  cops  who  were  pretending  they  were  off- 
duty.  They  all  sat  in  relative  silence,  drinking  their  coffee  and  mind- 
ing the  business  of  no  one  but  their  own.  It  was  a  form  of  relax- 
ation, for  policemen  make  it  their  business  to  mind  other  peoples' 
business.  The  bond  between  Dunkin'  Donuts  and  the  psyche  of  a 
cop  has  never  been  explained,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  real,  if  not 
tangible,  one.  Psychologists  have  made  various  ventures  into  the 
field  of  symbiotic  relationships  between  donuts  and  cops:  Donut  or 
Hole?  by  Jones  is  an  excellent  read  on  the  subject. 

The  cops  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  quite  self  absorbed, 
so  few  noticed  the  strange  car  drive  into  the  lot.  Even  fewer  paid 
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attention  to  the  two  men  in  white  suits  who  left  the  car  and  saun 
tered  casually  into  Dunkin  Donuts.  Some  of  the  cops  even  wave, 
greeting. 

The  two  men,  who  happened  to  be  named,  respectivel 
Guglielmo  "The  Machine"  di  Milano  and  Raniero  "The  Man"  c 
Milano,  sauntered  up  to  the  counter.  They  knew  the  police  ha 
seen  them,  but  they  realized  that  no  policeman  would  ever  expect 
criminal  to  enter  the  very  heart  of  the  Law  itself. 

Our  heroes  were  so  close  to  one  of  the  policemen  that  the 
could  hear  his  radio  blaring:  "Cop-killers  are  sought:  two  menj 
white  suits,  slick  black  hair,  one  heavy-set,  one  short  and  thin..." 

"Hey,  sounds  like  me  and  my  buddy  here,  heh  heh!"  Raniei 
said  to  the  policeman,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  The  fellow  smik 
absently  and  went  back  to  contemplating  his  coffee. 

Meanwhile,  Guglielmo  was  at  the  service  counter.  "Miss 
would  like  two  double  chocolates,  a  lemon-filled,  three  rolls,  ai 
two  Pepsis-" 

In  an  instant  everyone  in  the  room  was  staring  at  him  wi 
slitted,  malevolent  eyes.  At  least  a  dozen  blue-gloved  hands  went 
at  least  a  dozen  service  revolvers.  Raniero,  sensing  vaguely  that  th« 
cover  was  blown,  had  an  assault  rifle  in  each  hand. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  one  of  the  cops  ventured  to  spa 
"Don't  move,  or  we  11  blow  your  brains  out.  Both  of  you." 

Guglielmo,  whose  arsenal  wasn't  as  impressive  as  Ranien 
was  understandably  nervous.  How  had  their  cover  been  blown 
quickly?  The  answer  came  all  too  soon. 

"No  one  buys... soda..."  —the  word  was  a  curse—  "he 
No  one  on  the  side  of  the  law,  that  is.  Whoare  you  guys  anyway 
I  didn't  know  better,  I'd  say  you  were  the  two  cop-killers  who  I 
molished  the  Hilton!"  A  general  growl  rose  from  the  other  cops- 
the  room  (growls,  not  words,  for  most  of  the  mouths  in  the  ro- : 
were  busily  chewing  the  gooey  remains  of  Boston  cremes).  So 
moved  to  handcuff  our  two  hit  men. 

"Now  wait  a  second  here!  Wait  a  second!"  the  manager,  v 
had  just  entered  the  room,  shouted.  His  was  a  mellow,  passior 
voice  that  would  have  done  any  great  preacher  proud.  "Thi  i 
Dunkin  Donuts!  The  most  holy  place  in  the  entire  city,  of  the  s  j 
of  God!  Do  you  want  to  sully  it  with  the  blood  of  Man,  be  it 


innocent  or  foul?  Do  you  want  to  hear  the  harsh  report  of  gunfire; 
the  grind  of  handcuffs;  the  moans  of  the  dying^  For  the  love  of  our 
lord  God,  I  beseech  you  to  put  down  your  arms!  Remember  where 
you  stand.  Remember  that  you  are  men!  If  you  spill  blood  in  Dunkin 
Donuts  today,  the  whole  order  of  the  world  will  be  changed  forever! 
Nowhere  will  be  safe.  Children  will  die  in  the  streets,  mothers  will 
wail,  all  because  of  this  one,  fateful  moment:  the  moment  where 
Dunkin  Donuts  changed  forever.  By  God,  I  will  not  stand  by  and 
see  this  moment  come  to  pass.  Put  down  your  guns,  NOW!" 

A  general  clatter  followed  this  impassioned  plea  as  nerveless 
hands  allowed  weapons  to  fall  to  the  floor.  The  manager  stared 
around  the  room,  but  no  one  would  meet  his  gaze.  Silence  reigned 
at  that  moment:  ever  our  irreverent  hit  men  were  awed  by  the  sheer 
emotional  weight  upon  them  Raniero,  however,  could  not  be  si- 
lenced for  long.  "Er..."  he  said.  All  eyes  turned  to  him,  and  a  few 

I  cops  moved  to  retrieve  their  guns.  "Umm..."  he  continued.  The 
world  teetered  on  a  balance.  Seeing  that  no  one  was  impressed  with 

i  his  oration,  especially  because  it  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  managers 
speech,  he  decided  he  had  to  say  something  more  substantial. 
"Coffee  s  on  me,  boyz!"  he  cried,  and  a  general  cheer  arose  from  the 
crowd.  A  potentially  bloody,  earth-shaking  incident  had  been 
averted,  and  that  pleased  most  everyone.  The  sanctity  of  Dunkin 
Donuts  had  been  protected  once  again. 

"It  was  well  into  the  night  when  Guglielmo  and  Raniero 
finally  left  the  donut  shop.  They  bid  many  tear-stricken  farewells  to 
their  new  cop  friends,  and  multitude  gifts  were  exchanged  ("My 
own  strangling  cord!"  "Thanks.  Always  wanted  some  handcuffs.") 
The  manager  even  gave  our  hit  men  a  coffee  machine,  free  of  charge. 
"You  reminded  us  all  of  our  place  in  society.  We  had  forgotten  where 
we  stood.  Nothing  was  sacred  anymore  until  you  two  came.  Once 
again,  Dunkin'  Donuts  is  truly  holy  ground,"  he  said  and  anointed 
each  man  with  a  smear  of  chocolate. 

An  escort  of  ten  police  cruisers  followed  our  two  friends 
back  to  the  mansion  of  their  godfather. 


Chris  Bissell 
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Like  Cardboard  Cutouts 


A  set  of  silver  wind  chimes  stiffly  crackled  their  tones  agains 
each  other  and  colored  origami  cranes  blew  softly  upon  the  en 
trance  of  a  dank  breeze  in  the  apartment  entitled,  "Roach  Ranch. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Girl. 

"Understanding  has  knocked  upon  the  pearly  gates  an 
tipped  them  over  into  the  decrepit  graveyard  of  St.  Peter  and  hi 
book  of  records  of  the  naughty  and  nice,"  said  her  Boy. 

The  longhaired  Boy,  wonderfully  androgynous,  sat  back  t 
back  with  the  Girl  of  his  nightmares.  A  raven  flapped  onto  the  crurc 
bly  windowsill  framing  their  cockroach  haven.  The  wind  chim< 
sounded.  Paper  cranes  rustled.  The  young  couple  continued  the 
daily  dialogue. 

"So,  is  this  the  END  of  us?" 

"But  things  were... going  so  WELL." 

"Yeah.  Guess  so.  I  think.. .that  I  love  you." 

"Not  this  again.  What  does  that  mean?  I  mean  the  wor< 
have  just  become... you  know.  So  sterile.  Meaningless.  I  cant  r 
spond  to  something  that  means  so  little  to  me,  you  know?  Em 
tions  just  don't  control  me  like  that.  If..." 

"Never  mind." 

"O.K." 

The  wind  chimes  sounded.  The  paper  cranes  flew. 

"You  know,  that  was  really  deep.  Back  there.  The  peaj  I 
gates  knocking  over  like  cardboard  cutouts  and  stuff.  Cool  sh 
What  was  it  anyway?  Did  you  just  make  it  up?" 

"Thanks.  No.  Its  from  my  new  poem." 

"What's  it  called?" 

"'Meaningless/" 
Hmm. 

A  roach,  bold  in  its  hunger,  scampered  into  the  greasy  [  I 
mains  of  pizza  that  the  Girl  had  tossed  onto  the  floor,  rubbing  j>  j 
antennae  and  microscopically  smacking  its  chops.  The  raven  fl  / 
off,  perhaps  seeking  somewhere  with  more  promising  prospects  > 
satisfy  his  constant  hunger.  Even  he  realized  the  pervading 
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presence  of  emptiness  in  the  apartment  The  plank  board  shifted 
and  creaked  unhappily  with  the  shift  of  weight  that  went  with  the 
Girl  running  her  long  fingers  through  her  cheekbone  brushing,  hang- 
ing hair,  threaded  with  beads  and  grease  The  chimes  and  cranes 
sang. 

"Question,  though.  About  the  poem/' 
"Shoot." 

"The  understanding  bit.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
worth  understanding?" 

"Hell,  no.  THIS  IS  IT." 

"Mmm.  So  why  did  understanding  knock  over  the  pearly 

gates? 

"Sounds  better  than  the  wind.  We  can  pretend  It  was  un- 
derstanding that  killed  God." 

"Cool.  Gives  us  something  to  do." 

Silence  permeated  the  space  again  as  the  Boy  flicked  one  of 
the  dustballs  that  hung  in  his  hair  at  the  ravenous  roach.  It  scurried 
i  away.  The  faint  strummy  sounds  of  homemade  music  rattled  in  the 
i  alley  below.  The  ears  of  the  couple  subconsciously  pricked.  The  wind 
,  again  stirred  the  cranes  and  chimes. 

"Look,  It  got  dark.  V  m  tired.  Let  us  retire  and  allow  our 
friends,  the  roaches,  to  feast." 

"Yeah." 

They  rose  gradually,  vainly  trying  to  avoid  the  excessive  creak- 
ing of  floorboards  that  invariably  caused  the  tenants  downstairs  to 
react  angrily  by  banging  on  their  ceiling.  The  Girl  followed  pains- 
takingly as  the  Boy  moved  in  slow  motion  towards  the  disheveled 
bed  in  the  corner.  They  changed  from  their  drab  clothing  to  drab 
pajamas  and  fluffed  all  proof  of  the  night  before  from  their  drab 
pillows.  The  wind  chimes  tolled  like  bells.  The  cranes  flew,  their 
heads  pointed  south.  The  wind,  as  it  moved  the  chimes  and  cranes, 
went  through  the  pajamas  of  the  couple  and  as  though  they  were 
reacting  to  its  cue,  they  fell  stiffly  into  bed,  like  cardboard  cutouts. 


Julia  Magnus 
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Botticelli's  Venus 


she  is  of  the  coldest  white  marble 

her  naked  body  defiant  against  the  battering  of  the 

for  they  cannot  touch  her 

austere 

in  her  graceful  bowed  shell 

rising  from  the  oceans 

the  parted  waters  giving  birth  to  a 

goddess. 


Priya  Motaparthy 
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I  Have  Known 


I  have  known 
the  bite 

of  a  chafing  wool  collar 

scraping  against  the  sandpaperness  of  my  skin. 

The  sharp  sting-tingle 

of  salt  water  through  my  lungs, 

the  breath  of  sunlit  gray  carpeting 

bare  and  beautiful. 

I  have  known 

indigo  spots 

dancing  in  front  of  my  eyes 
blotting  out  the  world 
in  a  bloodrush 

The  warm  vapor  of  bathwater  rising 
like  an  apparition 
over  the  lip  of  the  tub. 


Priya  Motaparthy 
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Awakening 


Cold  painted  metal  at  my  back. 

darkness  has  faded  to  a  deep  navy 

punctuated 

by  an  occasional  lamp 

dim  glowing  orange 

the  moment  is  unreal 

lingering  between  night  and  dawn. 

Sit  back  for  a  moment,  and  listen 

to  the  sounds  of  the  world 

slowly  awakening. 

Cars  passing 

swift  professional  purrs,  passing  gusts  of  wind, 
purposeful  drivers  with  destinations  intent 
sleek  metallic  crafts 
cutting 

through  the  twilight. 

Wind  blows,  gusty,  breathless, 
unafraid. 

Tosses  dry  branches  in  a 
tempest  of  impulse 
ricocheting 

off  of  the  slick  frozen  banks  of  snow. 

Sounds  of  rising 
startling  out  of  the  sleep-fog 
harsh  cries  into  the  stillness 
the  ever  fading  darkness, 
drift  back  into  the 

last,  blearily  cherished  moments  of  sleep 
before  the  day. 

Priya  Motaparthy 


The  Impact  of  the  Lawnmower 


Aside  from  lutefisk,  the  invention  of  which  moved  me  in 
ways  both  spiritual  and  grossly  gastronomic,  I'd  have  to  say  that  the 
invention  of  the  power  lawn  mower  had  the  greatest  impact  on  my 
soul,  for,  while  it  did  not  impact  upon  my  life  in  a  grand  manner,  or 
even  a  gross  manner  (as  the  lutefisk  did),  it  has  since  become  part  of 
my  identity  as  a  middle-class  American  boy. 

There  is  a  lot  to  say  about  the  American  Middle-Class  Lawn, 
and  there  is  also  very  little.  The  lawn  is  the  most  wasted  land  in  the 
United  States,  ecologists  agree.  Hogwash.  It  is  my  belief  that  both 
the  American  Dream  and  the  American  Work  Ethic  spring  forth 
from  well-kept  lawns,  providing  for  us  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional security  (not  to  mention  way  of  life). 

The  typical  American  home  comes  equipped  with  the  (I 
hesitate  to  make  light  of  the  following,  for  making  light  of  it  has 
become  a  cliche\  One  could  say  we've  become  boring  in  making  fun 
of  ourselves)  mother,  the  father,  and  two-point-five  children.  No 
one,  however,  revels  uttery  in  typicality  (for  lack  of  a  better  word), 
and  this  typical  family  harbors  a  deep,  psychic  need  to  control,  shape, 
and  carve  its  own  destiny  across  the  face  of  the  American  Frontier. 

The  Frontier  of  America  is  a  harsh  wilderness,  and  conflict 
against  nature  has  become  an  American  tradition  as  sacred  as  Christ- 
mas retail  sales.  The  only  problem  with  the  aforementioned  Ameri- 
can Family,  however,  is  that  there  is  no  frontier  to  conquer  save  a 
well-paved  road  lined  with  moderately  comfortable  houses  starting 
at  99,999  dollars.  There  is  no  need  to  defend  the  house  against 
bandits.  There  is  no  need  to  chop  down  forests  for  farmland.  Yet... 

The  father  steps  out  of  his  shiny  new  front  door  — avoiding 
the  wet  paint — ,  and  surveys  his  domain  like  a  dog  after  it  marks  its 
property.  All  is  well.  Depressingly  well.  The  driveway  is  clean.  The 
Volvo  is  ready  to  roll.  The  trash  cans  are  dented  but  intact.  But... 
Look!  Ohmygod...ohmygod...  LOOK  AT  THAT  LAWN!  THE 
GRASS!  AN  INCH  TOO  TALL!  He  stares  in  horror  at  the  teem- 
ing jungle  before  him,  tensing  lest  a  tiger  leap  out  of  the  grass  and 
take  him  unawares.  All  of  his  primal  instincts  take  over,  and  he 


jumps  back  into  the  house,  slamming  the  door.  The  lawn  MUST 
BE  CUT!  "But  wait,"  the  father  says  to  himself,  adrenaline  at  an 
ebb,  "I  want  to  read  the  Sunday  Funnies."  He  frowns  for  a  mo- 
ment, face  screwed  up  in  terrible  thought.  Suddenly,  inspiratior 
strikes.  "I  have  a  son!  JUNIOR!" 

The  son,  who  is  really  too  intelligent  for  that  sort  of  thing 
is  glad  — very  glad —  that  he  has  a  power  lawn  mower  with  whicl 
he  can  satisfy  the  urgings  of  his  poor  father. 


Chris  Bissell 
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Tennis  Court 


The  dwindling  hollyhocks  circumscribe 

the  green,  the  precise  chalk  marks  on  cut  grass, 

The  taut  cord  and  pale  yellow  sphere, 

as  in  dusk  they  play, 

and  remember. 

And  time  thrusts  them  into  night, 

and  they  still  play, 

two  withered  bodies, 

the  last  light  barely  illuminating 

their  cries  of  "Deuce!", 

with  the  old  emotions 

causing  their  bodies  to  perform  impossible  convulsions, 
forgetting  how  gingerly  they  will  walk  afterwards, 
the  ball  toppling  its  insurmountable  arc,  ever, 
ever  low  to  high, 
and  the  morning, 
every  morning, 

finds  them  still  fighting  to  stay  in  between  the  lines, 
to  get  that  last  perfect  serve, 
that  last  perfect  shot, 
to  stay  in  the  game. 


Charles  Finch 


Later 


I  write,  the  mind  complacent, 

of  great  poets  and  fruit  and  all  others. 

I  see  sallow  cheeks  dripping  like  candle  wax, 

as  beautiful  as  an  ephemeral  gray-haired  statue, 

and  the  body,  now  restless  ,  moves  from  crowd  to  crowd 

What  thoughts  I  must  have  now! 

With  no  meandering  left,  I  am,  at  least,  inspired 

by  moribund  beauty. 

And  if  hoary  frost  has  touched  me, 

so  indeed  has  the  man  on  the  corner's 

invective  against  fruitcake  and  holiday  spirit. 

This  insurgent! 

Can  you  here  him  Ezra  Pound?/The  man  with  the  causti< 
wit? 

Which  apparition  hides  you? (If  we  could  set  these  cloud 
right 

we  could  produce  rain  in  droves) 


Charles  Finch 
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Oranges 


Each  successive  spring  grows  a  little  bit  more  cold, 
and  the  man  associates  this  with  his  life. 
Stars  no  longer  soar,  but  dwindle, 
at  the  voice  of  his  love, 
the  music  is  less  sweet, 

the  plums  are  distended  and  fall  with  their  weight 

towards  the  ground  they  will  become  accustomed  to. 

And  like  a  polar  bear  to  its  cave, 

he  clambers  towards  some  end, 

toward  some  final  collaboration. 

The  spring  receives  him  in  the  end, 

muted  and  sour,  and 

so  cold  it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  winter. 


Charles  Finch 
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Why  Are  You  Here? 

I 


You  shouldn't  be  here.  These  are  not  your  kind  of  people, 
this  is  not  your  kind  of  club.  Raves.  You  are  convinced  that  raves  are 
the  end  of  society  as  you  know  it.  It  makes  you  completely  dis- 
gusted. There  is  nothing  here  for  you.  The  whole  atmosphere  is 
painful.  Lots  of  little  kids  running  around,  doing  drugs  you've  never 
heard  of,  thinking  it  makes  them  mature.  Mature.  They  don't  even 
realize  that  when  you're  mature  you  don't  worry  about  whether  or 
not  people  think  you're  mature.  But  they  worry. 

The  lights  are  dancing  too  fast  for  your  taste.  You  have  a 
nice  high  right  now  but  if  those  fucking  lights  don't  stop  dancing  in 
front  of  you  ,  you  might  lose  it.  Why  are  you  here  again?  Oh,  that's 
right,  a  girl  you  used  to  think  was  attractive,  maybe  even  beautiful; 
invited  you  here.  You  used  to  think  very  highly  of  this  girl,  that  is 
until  you  came  here,  came  here  and  discovered  what  kind  of  a  girl 
she  really  was.  Now  you  don't  even  know  where  she  is. 

One  of  the  little  kids  runs  up  to  you  and  asks  you  whai 
you're  on.  You  look  at  her  for  a  minute  and  then  decide  that  she'; 
about  thirteen,  maybe  fourteen. 

"Just  weed."  You  say  hoping  that  she  will  be  disgusted  b) 
your  lack  of  adventure,  but  she's  not. 

"I  think  that  is  sooo  cool!  You  don't  know  how  people  hen 
are  afraid  to  just  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  But  like,  you  want  to  go  dc 
some  'X'  with  me?" 

"Maybe  some  other  time."  You  say  as  you  see  her  little  glit  i 
tered  up  face  express  a  look  of  shock  at  your  unwillingness  to  g( 
into  a  little  room  with  this  girl,  take  some  pills,  and  fuck  her.  If  yoi, 
were  in  a  malicious  mood,  you  might  have  even  said.  "Why  don' 
you  try  some  of  the  little  kiddies,  your  age,  over  there?"  But  you'n j 
not  in  that  kind  of  mood,  and  honestly  you  probably  wouldn't  hav 
done  it  even  if  you  were. 

Some  times  that  pisses  you  off,  your  lack  of  maliciousness 
You're  tired  of  always  being  called  the  nice  guy.  You  have  this  unbe, 
lievable  urge  to  go  somewhere  and  do  something  horrible,  but  what! 
Then  you  see  him.  He's  a  bald  man,  very  skinny,  and  he  looks  lik< 
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he  hasn't  washed  in  five  weeks.  Thar  means  he  must  have  status  in 
the  rave  world.  Aside  from  pissing  you  off  by  just  being  there,  he's 
talking  very  closely  with  Hannah,  the  girl  you  came  here  with.  Even 
though  you're  disenchanted  with  her  at  the  moment,  you  have 
wanted  to  be  with  this  girl  for  many  years,  and  you're  damned  if 
you're  gonna'  let  some  smelly  raver  get  her  tonight*  You  start  walk- 
ing over  to  them.  The  marijuana  is  giving  you  a  feeling  of  invinci- 
bility, a  numbness  that  tells  you  you  can  do  anything.  Even  so,  you 
wish  you  were  a  little  drunk  as  well.  Although  you  feel  like  you  can 
do  anything,  and  you  feel  like  you  know  everything,  you  also  know 
that  you  will  have  a  hard  time  expressing  anything  in  logical  sen- 
tences. You  think  for  a  minute  that  maybe  you  should  go  and  get 
some  liquor,  Not  too  much,  just  enough  to  get  you  feeling  ultra 
nice.  No  wait.  You  forgot  that  this  is  a  kiddy  club,  no  alcohol,  only 
high  priced  designer  drugs.  All  this  thinking  has  made  you  tired, 
and  you  feel  like  going  to  bed.  But  then  you  see  this  sleazy,  raving, 
bald  man  put  his  hand  on  Hannah  breast.  You  run  over  there  and 
yell  "HEY!" 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  Hannah  says  with  a  druggy  eyed  look.  "Where 
have  you  been  all  night?" 

You  want  to  tell  her  the  truth.  You  want  to  tell  her  that 
you've  been  in  Hell  all  night.  You  want  to  tell  her  that  you've  had  to 
deal  with  stupid,  little,  X'ing,  kids  all  night.  But  first  you  have  to 
take  care  of  something. 

"Hey  Asshole,  what  the  hell  do  you  think  you're  doing?!" 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry  man,  did  you  want  to  join  us?  She's  tripping 
out  of  her  mind  and  says  she's  up  for  whatever."  The  bald  man  says 
as  he  winks  at  you  with  a  cocky  smile.  You  hit  him  in  the  nose.  You 
hit  him  hard.  He  feels  the  blood  that  is  starting  to  gush  down  his 
face  as  he  slowly  stumbles  to  the  floor.  Hannah  is  laughing  hysteri- 
cally in  the  corner.  She's  laughing  so  hard,  there's  tears  rolling  down 
her  face.  You  feel  pleased  with  yourself,  it  was  a  good  punch.  Then 
you  feel  two  strong  hands  grab  your  shoulders  while  another  two 
are  grabbing  your  feet.  You  try  to  see  who  these  people  are  carrying 
you  away  and  you  realize  that  it  must  be  the  bouncers.  The  same 
bouncers  who  laughed  at  you  when  you  mistakenly  followed  Hannah 
into  the  girl's  frisking  line  at  the  front  door.  Why  would  you  know 
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that  men  were  to  be  frisked  in  one  line,  while  women  were  in  an- 
other? But  they  laughed  anyway. 

You  feel  so  powerful  right  now  it's  unbelievable.  Your  adrena- 
line plus  the  weed  must  have  made  some  sort  of  weird  Superman 
drug,  'cause  you  feel  nice\  You  decide  you  no  longer  like  these  men 
carrying  you  out  of  the  club,  you  kick  one  in  the  face. 

The  next  thing  you  know  a  large  fist  comes  flying  into  your 
stomach.  You  have  now  lost  your  high.  Fists  are  flying  at  you  left 
and  right.  You're  not  sure  if  your  head  hurts  more  then  your  stom- 
ach, but  then  again,  does  it  really  matter?  Finally  you  go  crashing 
onto  the  pavement,  head  first.  You  here  behind  you.  "AND  DON'T 
COME  BACK  MOTHER-FUCKER!"  You  might  take  his  advice. 

You  get  up  and  realize  that  it  is  daytime.  Your  body  has 
stopped  hurting  at  the  moment  because  it  is  too  tired  to  hurt.  You 
feel  your  face  as  you  start  to  walk  away  from  the  club,  it's  torn  up 
pretty  bad,  maybe  even  a  scar,  but  you  don't  care.  You  don't  care 
because  you're  free.  Free  from  that  Hell  you  just  spent  your  night 
in.  Yes,  you're  free,  and  you  plan  on  keeping  it  that  way  for  awhile. 


John  Mailer 
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Disembodied 


Stepping  out  of  the  dank,  gray,  stuffy  misery  of  her  stupid 
tattoo  parlor,  I  forced  my  eyes  wide  open,  into  the  cold  white  sun 
and  sneering  wind.  My  body  instinctively  winced  and  shuddered 
against  the  sudden  relief  of  the  fresh  outside.  I  swallowed  two  huge 
gulps  of  cold  air,  held  them  in,  let  them  out,  let  my  feet  move  to- 
wards home. 

My  mind  floated  through  the  city;  I  watched  stores,  people, 
cars,  early  downtown  afternoon  drifting  past  smiling  me.  Small 
women  in  patterned  dresses  make  their  lipstick  smirk  as  I  move 
past.  I  sense  that  they  are  both  annoyed  and  repulsed  by  my  pres- 
ence. To  them,  I  am  a  smear  of  repugnance  smattered  against  their 
peripheral  vision,  more  aura  than  human  —  as  they  pass  through 
the  me-haze,  they  can  taste  my  cracked  breath,  detect  the  lingering 
odor  of  my  last  meal  (yesterday  lunch  roast  beef  at  emmas)  and  of 
sex,  cigarettes,  dirty  woolen  blanket  on  the  mattress  where  Rex  and 
I  sleep  —  by  passing  me,  just  glancing  at  me,  for  Christ's  sake,  they 
can  read  my  entire  life.  My  blood  and  ink  stained  hands  betray  my 
remote  artistic  aspirations,  tell  of  Emmas  dirty  place  where  I  am 
paid  twenty  dollars  a  pop  to  tattoo  giddy  minors  in  clean  corduroys 
with  some  needle  - 

A  flash  of  white/blue  brightness,  and  patterned  giants  loomed 
over  me,  pastel,  floral,  disfigured  sneering  freaks  out  to  get  me,  Then 
I  will  break  into  a  sprint  and  urge  the  heavy  lump  of  bones  and 
flimsy  muscles  down  the  Boulevard,  away  from  the  limpid  red 
mouths  and  into  the  brick  brick  brick  upon  stone  blush  square,  a 
thousand  layers  of  vermilion  creation  in  the  form  of  hard  interlock- 
ing 'T"s.  Up  stairs  and  around  corners,  I  move,  heated,  through  the 
hazy  labyrinth  of  stern  rectangles;  varying  angular  reds  swimming 
above  me,  poised  for  attack,  before  I  finally  stopped  short  in  the 
echoey  darkness  and  heard  only  my  own  breathing, 

Raspy,  grating,  harsh,  rhythmic.  Growing  slower  and  easier. 
I  am  supporting  my  entire  weight  against  the  damp,  cool  softness  of 
the  brick  beside  me.  Drip.  Drip.  The  alley  is  a  veritable  flood  com- 
pared to  the  cold  but  sunny  afternoon  outside  —  where  does  all  of 


the  fucking  water  come  from  into  these  godforsaken  alleys  where  I 
always  wind  up?  Drip.  Drip.  I'm  a  drip.  Dark  wet  alley  gives  me 
sanctuary  in  the  shadows.  I  felt  safe  to  crouch  in  my  wet  sweatshirt, 
bending  my  pliable  rubber  soled  sneakers  with  my  toes  inside  ripped 
cotton  socks  —  the  big  toe  of  my  right  foot  scratches  against  sod- 
den canvas.  I  pulled  out  a  pack  of  crumpled  cigarettes  and  put  one 
between  my  lips.  Embraced  smoky  suction  down  hard  inside,  ! 
dropped  my  head  back  against  the  hard,  wet,  subdued  bricks,  and 
scrutinized  the  strip  of  sky  visible  high  above  me,  between  two  walls 
of  my  narrow  hideaway.  Blue,  white,  yellow.  It  was  still  light,  but 
close  enough  to  evening  that  the  color  was  nondescript  and  no  clouds  j 
immediately  detectable.  I  felt  my  soul  yearning  wistfully  for  the  I 
sight  of  a  black  tree  silhouetted  against  vast  yellow  blue  white 
chairoscuro  of  horizon.  Smoking,  trying  to  make  the  hearty  vapor 
fill  my  empty  insides,  I  took  my  quieted  mind  back  to  the  street. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  city's  hulking  monstrosities  that 
had  harassed  me  earlier.  People  milled  about  the  shops,  like  so  many 
bugs  gathering  food,  they  chattered  in  an  insect  language  and  clam-  j 
ored  over  one  another.  Perhaps  I  would  have  stayed  to  watch  the 
antics  of  the  people  had  a  woman  with  the  too-familiar  lipstick  and 
designwork  not  appeared  in  a  doorway  and  frightened  me  back  along 
the  Boulevard. 

Now  the  heat  within  me  rises  again,  an  ebb  of  absolute  need, 
and  all  is  lost  in  a  fogged  timeframe.  Hours,  millenniums  of  soggy 
clothing  in  the  chilling  wind  along  the  pavement  along  the  Boule- 
vard.  And  finally- 

-I  will  arrive  through  throttled  silence  at  the  door  of  my 
apartment.  Sienna  cardboard  door  in  beige  mist  of  small  hallway.  1 ; 
will  stand  at  the  top  of  the  infinitude  of  stairs  and  look  straight 
ahead;  snooping  brick  on  either  side  and  pink  fluorescent  strobe 
grows  bigger  with  the  door  drawing  closer  although  my  feet  do  noi 1 
move.  Dancing  with  the  brick,  my  mind  will  play  a  frivolous  game 
toying  with  perspective  until  the  door  swells  into  my  face  and  ther  Ij 
back  out;  swaying  and  contorting.  A  note  leeches  onto  the  splin 
tered  woodwork,  pinned  from  a  corner  with  a  wad  of  sloppy  grey 
brown  gum,  the  note  goes  brown  on  brown  on  brown  until  I  can 
not  read  the  words,  only  discern  the  message  through  sheer  super  j 
natural  will  of  telepathic  power.  It  is  from  Emma.  It  could  be  fron 
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no  one  else.  She  writes: 

"Adam.  I  waited  around  for  half  an  hour,  but  you  never 
showed  up.  Where  are  you?  Why  did  you  leave  work  in  such  a  pissy 
mood?  Call  me,  or  else  I'll  drop  by  later  Cheer  up!  Love  and  Kisses, 
EMMA" 

or  else  maybe  it  is: 

"Hi  Adam.  I  don't  want  to  bother  you,  so  I  thought  I'd  just 
leave  this  note.  I  know  that  you're  mad  at  me,  because  I  saw  how 
you  flaunted  that  scank  in  my  face  the  other  night.  You  don't  need 
to  try  and  make  me  jealous,  because  I'm  not.  What  did  I  do  wrong? 
You  are  such  a  womanizer,  but  I'm  willing  to  put  up  with  your  shit 
because  I  care  about  you,  Adam.  Your  mother  called  work  after  you 
left.  Go  to  hell.  -E." 

The  content  of  the  note  is  irrelevant,  it  is  the  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  note  that  depresses  me  and  will  cause  me  to  put  my 
cigarette  lighter  to  it  right  there  in  the  hallway.  I  cross  to  the  railing 
of  the  stairwell  and  drop  the  fiery  note  down,  down,  to  see  if  it  will 
pass  through  the  center  of  all  seven  flights  of  spiral  geometry.  Un- 
fortunately, the  flame  inevitably  burns  out  halfway  down  the  first 
level,  and  the  building  is  too  dark  to  notice  if  the  ashes  or  any  re- 
mainder of  the  note  manages  to  travel  far  beyond  purgatory.  Paral- 
lel bars  of  railing  grow  perpendicular  extensions,  fractal  blemishes 
of  jaded  iron  cross  my  eyes  to  roll  further  back  in  my  ruptured  head 
so  that  I  swoon  backwards  and  must  immediately,  finally,  gratefully, 
mercifully, 

ENTER  THE  APARTMENT!!! 

And  shocked  at  first  by  the  intensity  of  the  stark  white  bulb, 
I  was  revealed  to  the  flagrant  lucidity  of  my  home,  and  it  to  me. 
The  space  itself  was  undiscernible  even  in  the  light  —  I  feel  as  if  I 
am  falling  into  an  abyss  of  my  own  refuge,  comprised  of  dirty  maga- 
zines, fermented  quart  of  orange  juice,  cigarette  butt  pressed  into 
the  eye  of  a  picture  of  my  mother  (frame  shattered),  torn  papers, 
sludgy  pools  of  toxic  beer,  used  condoms,  dogfood,  dog  urine  on 
the  throw  carpet,  broken  glass,  white  flower  cardboard  of  take-out 
Chinese  left  balanced  on  toilet  seat,  small  packets  of  assorted  pow- 
ders and  spices,  and  all  colors  merging,  without  losing  any  of  their 
intensity,  to  create  the  ultimate  bright  narrative  of  oblivion.  Life  in 
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limbo  framed  by  kinetic  pulsing  of  the  garish  walls  would  flow  into 
dusty  concrete  floor,  bathroom  will  flood  over  into  bedroom,  stu- 
dip  kitchen  eating  T. V.  watching  fucking  sleeping  shooting-up  area 
where  a  girl  was  revealed  to  me  as  a  waxen  corpse  in  an  armchair 
amid  the  ruckus  of  grey-bright  clothing  and  garbage. 

As  I  will  approach  her,  it  would  be  unclear  whether  the  waxen 
statuette  is  skanky  bitch  from  the  other  night  or  scanky  emma  from 
every  day,  come  to  surprise  me  after  leaving  the  note  on  the  door  — 
letting  herself  in  with  her  key,  or  perhaps  I  never  locked  the  door? 
Maybe  I  slept  with  her  last  night  and  forgot  about  the  trollop  with 
the  beginning  of  a  new  waking  day?  Or  maybe  there  was  never  a 
note  at  all,  or  any  emma,  slut,  or  girl  from  the  nightclub.  It  didn't 
matter.  My  fascination  was  with  the  gleaming,  incredible  shard  of 
syringe  hanging  from  the  flab  of  the  girls  arm,  and  the  gloppy  spoon 
stuff  in  the  metal  concave  world  that  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

The  arm  was  dead  weight  as  I  pulled  from  it  the  glistening 
tool,  reminder  of  my  work.  Limp  limb  thumped  as  it  bounced  against 
the  side  of  the  chair  on  its  way  down,  to  hang  off  the  side  like  a 
noose.  I  will  notice  that  there  is  some  left  in  the  belly  of  the  needle 
as  I  lift  up  the  spoon,  to  burn  it.  Now  my  attention  shifts  from  the 
flame  heating  silver  river  back  to  the  scrawny  pile  of  helpless  junky 
female  sprawled  on  cushioned  fabric.  She  is  definitely  not  Emma,  i 
and  I  briefly  wonder  if  I  have  ever  met  this  person  at  all.  But  the 
interest  is  vague  and  fleeting;  my  focus  is  intently  pinpointed  on 
the  matter  at  hand  right  now,  the  matter  that  has  been  itching  at 
my  shredded  brain  and 

erratic  body  all  fucking  day,  week,  life,  who  cares. 

Pierce  through  my  own  yellow,  sagging  folds  of  skin  with 
sharp  steel  incision,  push  of  plunger  gives  me  pain  of  euphoric  sub- 
mersion into  holy  cherished  bliss.  I  become  allegory  and  reality;  I 
am  eternal,  beautiful  radiance  of  humanity  and  nirvana 
ethereal  release 
timeless  i  am 
hallowed,  hollow 
timeless 

Rebecca  Uchill 
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The  Shifting  Season 


L 

The  blue  I  seek 

is  the  blue  gleam  of  snow. 

It  is  too  faint,  really,  to  be  compared 

to  a  halo.  It  is  soft, 

and  illusory,  like  an  error 

of  vision. 

Yes,  I  appreciate  snow; 

its  suppressed  crunch  beneath  my  boots, 

the  ice  glittering  beneath  powder. 

Today  it's  all  melting: 

There's  a  puddle  at  my  doorstep. 

Ice  floes,  like  small  fruit,  float 

in  the  stony  wind. 

II. 

When  it's  warm  in  winter,  I  expect  the  sun. 

When  there's  no  sun,  I  think  of  home, 

Yellow  moth-lilies  in  my  room 

twittering  on  their  long,  green  stalk 

as  I  blow  on  them. 

My  dog  hiccuping  on  my  lap, 

a  stillness  quelling  my  hunger. 

What  I  want  is  the  common  element, 
the  copper  in  the  light. 


Maureen  Chun 
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Landscape 


The  moon  burns  in  white  simplicity. 
The  night  air  is  obliteration. 

We  think  of  the  order  of  things, 
and  compensate  through  prayer. 


Maureen  Chun 
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Talks  With  T 


The  N  train  is  the  slowest  line  in  the  city.  You  take  it  every- 
day. You  hate  it.  Everyday  the  same  beggar  comes  up  to  you  and 
asks  you  for  money  in  the  same  fashion  he  always  does. 

"Excuse  me  sir,  but  could  you  help  an  old  vet  out  with  a 

meal?" 

And  everyday  you  give  him  the  same  amount  of  money, 
fifty  cents.  You  justify  it  to  yourself  by  thinking  its  your  way  of 
doing  something  about  homelessness.  Of  course  you  do  realize  that 
it  would  be  better  to  send  money  to  one  of  those  organizations  who 
have  a  washed  up  old  T  V.  actress  as  their  spokesman,  but  you  know 
that  you're  just  not  that  organized  Giving  money  to  Solomon,  the 
beggar,  will  have  to  do, 

You  get  off  the  train  at  8th  street  and  Broadway,  the  Village. 
There's  something  about  the  Village  you  like,  maybe  it's  the  diver- 
sity, or  maybe  it's  just  the  people  with  unusual  body  pierces. 

You  stop  at  your  favorite  Deli  and  say  hi  to  Sal.  He's  a  good 
guy,  and  if  it  weren't  for  his  stale  Danishs  and  his  really  strong  cof- 
fee, you  wouldn't  make  it  through  the  day  It's  mostly  his  coffee. 

Light  up  that  stoage  and  inhale  the  smoke  down  deep  into 
your  lungs,  like  only  that  first  drag  can  be  inhaled.  Now  blow  it  out 
right  as  you  pass  someone  who  is  obviously  not  a  smoker.  You  like 
to  hear  that  caugh-caugh,  now  you  feel  like  a  dick,  ahh  fuck  it,  it 
made  you  feel  good,  and  you  are  convinced  that  the  all  we  really 
know  is  what  makes  us  feel  good,  so  why  not  go  with  it. 

Here  you  are,  Phantasy  Photo,  your  place  of  business.  Oh 
shit,  You  see  T,  your  boss,  talking  to  Heather.  What  do  think  the 
chances  are  that  he's  not  talking  about  you?  Well,  here  goes  noth- 
ing. 

Beep-beep  goes  the  electronic  buzzer  as  you  walk  into  the 
room.  Rooaarr!  goes  T 

"Where  the  FUCK  have  you  been?!  Do  you  have  ANY 
fucking  clue  what  time  it  is?!"  You  love  T's  diverse  etiquette. 

"T,  I'm  really  sorry.  There  was  this  real  bad  fire  in  the  tracks, 
and  the  N  train  is  always  slow  anyway.  I  know  it's  still  my  fault,  I 
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should  have  allowed  time  for  a  train  fire." 

"Don't  get  wise  with  me!"  He  barks.  "Look  at  the  strair 
you've  put  on  Heather!" 

"I  don't  mind,  T."  She  says  half  trying  to  pretend  that  sh< 
really  doesn't.  You  know  how  much  she  hates  T  and  this  job.  I 
makes  you  feel  bad  that  she  had  to  work  the  extra  hour  and  thre< 
minutes,  but  before  you  have  time  to  feel  bad  for  Heather,  you  hav< 
to  apologize  to  T. 

"No,  Heather,  really,  I'm  sorry.  AndT,  I'm  sorry!"  You  say  a: 
you  flash  a  wink  at  Heather  who  tries  not  to  laugh. 

"That's  right  you're  sorry!  You're  a  sorry  excuse  for  a  man.  ] 
don't  even  remember  why  I  hired  you."  He  says  as  he  walks  out  tht 
door  and  across  the  street  to  the  leather  store,  which  he  owns. 

"So  Jack,  did  you  get  the  lead  in  the  next  Oscar  sweeping 
movie,  yet?" 

"Not  yet,  Heather,  not  yet." 

"You  mustn't  forget  our  deal  Jack.  When  you're  famous,  yot 
have  to  invite  me  to  all  your  parties.  Speaking  of  parties,  it  must  ol 
been  one  hell  of  a  party  last  night." 

"What  makes  you  say  that?" 

"That  cut  on  your  eyebrow.  Its  not  that  bad,  it  makes  you 
look  tough." 

"Just  what  I  always  wanted." 

"Anyway,  I'm  taking  off.  I've  got  places  to  go  and  glamorous  | 
people  to  see,  ciou." 

You  like  Heather  a  lot.  She's  a  fun  girl.  She's  a  few  years 
older  than  you,  23,  and  not  that  bad  looking,  except  for  her  unusu- 
ally  large  bottom,  which  seems  to  grow  larger  everyday.  That  and 
you  suspect  she's  gay. 

You  hate  your  job.  All  you  do  is  sit  in  a  little  room  with  a 
bunch  of  faceless  pictures  up  on  the  walls.  What  do  you  do  here 
anyway,  oh  yeah  you're  a  phantasy  Photographer.  People  come  in  to 
your  little  room,  mostly  tourists,  and  smile  and  laugh  and  tell  you 
how  stupid  they  feel  being  in  a  place  like  this,  after  about  ten  min- 
utes of  assuring  these  twits  that  it  is  not  something  to  be  embar- 
rassed about,  they  decide  on  a  body,  and  you  sit  them  down  ,  line 
their  faces  up  with  the  out  lines  of  the  body,  adjust  the  color  when 
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necessary,  and  snap  the  shot  Then  they  come  around  and  look  at 
their  picture  on  the  screen,  laugh  hysterically,  and  ask  how  much  it 
is.  Meanwhile  you  have  to  stand  there  and  pretend  that  you  haven't 
seen  this  a  million  times  before,  and  that  the  humor  of  this  idiotsy 
hasn't  left  you.  Once  in  a  while  they  buy  the  goddamn  thing  but 
mostly  just  laugh  hysterically  when  you  tell  them  the  price,  $  1 5,95. 
If  you  were  the  customer,  you'd  laugh  too  when  you  heard  that 
price.  Basically,  you're  a  salesman,  and  quite  frankly,  you're  not  very 
good. 

So  you  sit  there,  and  you  wait,  and  you  wait,  and  you  wait, 
and  finally  you  here  the  beep-beep.  You  see  three  Asian  men  come 
in.  They  are  all  flamingly  gay  You  don't  mind  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  where  you  work  are  gay,  what  you  mind  is  that 
they  all  think  that  you  are  too. 

"This  place  is  kooky/'  One  of  them  says. 

"I  love  it  already!"  Another  one  wearing  a  court  jesters  hat 
remarks. 

You  ask  them  which  picture  each  of  them  would  like,  and 
your  worst  fear  comes  true.  They  all  pick  the  same  body!  You  do  the 
photographs,  print  them  up,  frame  them,  and  attempt  to  give  each 
one  of  them  their  photograph.  Mistake  number  one. 

"This  one's  not  mine,  it's  Ming  So's." 

You  attempt  to  give  it  to  Ming  So.  Mistake  number  two. 

"I'm  not  Ming  So,  he  is!"  He  says  as  he  points  to  the  one  in 
the  court  jester s  hat. 

You  hand  him  the  photograph  and  he  starts  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions. 

"So,  where  are  you  from?" 
"Brooklyn."  Strike  three,  you're  out. 

"Really!?  I  was  born  in  Brooklyn!"  Ming  So  practically 
screams. 

"$48.17." 

"Well,  we  want  to  do  a  little  more  shopping.  Can  we  pick 
these  up  from  you  later?" 

"Sure,  Samantha  will  be  in  later,  I'll  just  leave  her  a  note." 

"No,  that's  no  good.  We  want  to  pick  these  up  from  you. 
What  time  do  you  get  off?"  The  one  who  you  assume  is  the  leader 
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of  the  three  asks. 
*        "Eight  o'clock." 
"See  you  later." 

You  wait,  you  sell  some  phantasies,  and  finally  6:45  rolls  | 
around  and  in  come  your  three  Asian  friends. 
"Here  you  go."  You  say  quickly. 

"Wait!  Ming  So  has  something  he  wants  to  ask  you."  The 
leader  smiles. 

"No  I  don't!  No  I  don't!"  Ming  So  laughs  as  he  runs  out  of 
your  shop. 

"See  you  later."  The  leaders  smile  grows  huge  as  he  winks  at 
you  and  leaves  the  store.  You  can't  wait  'till  eight  o'clock. 


John  Mailer 
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Soft  Prose 


Puelo  made  his  way  down  the  staircase,  past  the  boiler  room, 
and  into  his  apartment.  The  place  smelled  better  than  usual.  Kind 
of  minty.  Puelo  sat  down  in  front  of  his  model-a  typewriter.  He 
typed  one  word  in  capital  letters  then  stopped.  He  lit  a  cigarette, 
then  ripped  the  paper  from  his  typewriter.  He  tossed  his  unstoried 
title  into  the  waste  basket  and  opened  up  his  TV  Puelo  cracked  a 
beer  and  settled  in  on  a  stand-up  comedy  show  The  comedians 
weren't  very  funny  but  without  a  remote  he'd  have  to  settle.  He  had 
no  worries.  He'd  write  the  big  one  after  it  stopped  being  easier  to 
watch  TV.  After  it  stopped  being  easier  to  drink  six  beers,  jack-off 
to  prove  he  still  cared,  and  fall  asleep  with  the  TV  flickering  on  his 
turned  back,  he'd  write  the  big  one,  he'd  have  no  reason  not  to. 

Somewhere  around  beer  number  four  Puelo  started  to  real- 
ize nothing  was  easier  than  drinking  beer  and  watching  TV,  and, 
furthermore,  nothing  ever  would  be.  He  hadn't  written  a  complete 
story  in  over  four  months.  In  that  time  he'd  drunk  over  seven  hun- 
dred beers  and  mailed  out  over  sixty- thousand  cultural  events  cal- 
endars. He  raked  in  nine-fifty  an  hour  and  was  banking  on  another 
thirty-five  cents  before  Thanksgiving,  but  definitely  before  Christ- 
mas. Nothing  in  his  life  was  on  edge.  Everything  including  his  gut 
was  soft.  His  reclining  chair  was  soft.  His  shag  carpeting  was  soft. 
Shit,  even  his  laundry  looked  soft.  Puelo  had  no  content.  He  didn't 
enjoy  writing.  He'd  gotten  into  the  game  so  girls  would  think  of 
him  as  a  creator.  But  still,  he  wanted  to  turn  out  novels  like  he 
imagined  Hemmingway  turning  out  novels.  Drinking  and  smok- 
ing behind  a  locked  door  for  ten  months  and  then  stepping  outside 
to  a  million  fans  shrieking  at  the  four  hundred  pager  in  his  left 
hand.  He  wanted  to  walk  into  English  classes  and  have  his  ass  kissed 
by  professors  who  still  wouldn't  know  shit.  He  wanted  it  all  except 
the  first  ten  months  where  no  one  but  the  landlord  would  wait 
outside  for  him.  Guilt  is  what  gets  most  of  us  back  in  front  of  the 
typewriter.  Whoever  said  writing  was  only  real  if  the  author  felt  as 
though  he  "had'  to  write  it,  had  in  the  sense  of  an  insupressable 
compulsion,  was  just  trying  to  make  themselves  appear  more  au " 
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thentic.  Nothing  is  magic,  and  everything  is  gray.  Puelo  knew  tha 
much.  Puelo  also  knew  the  only  thing  that  would  fill  his  left  hanc 
with  a  manuscript  was  his  right  hand  poking  letters  into  the  page. 

He  felt  like  his  typewriter  was  weighing  down  the  whol< 
room.  Any  action  not  involving  it  was  pointless.  Puelo  felt  the  ma 
chine  nagging  him.  Implications  towards  the  drive  of  an  alcoholi< 
couch  potato  came  grating  into  Puelo's  neck  from  his  typewritei 
He'd  have  to  get  something  down.  Maybe  guilt  was  the  insupressabl 
compulsion.  He  sat  in  front  of  the  machine.  Nothing  came  out 
Nothing.  The  night's  earlier  work  was  the  only  thing  in  the  tras 
can.  It  looked  lonely  so  he  typed  the  word  "SOFT"  and  threw  it  i; 
the  waste  basket  as  well.  Tonight  would  not  be  the  night.  Puel 
wasn't  sure  the  night  existed.  His  typewriter  couldn't  be  beat.  Writ 
ing  on  that  thing  was  like  trying  to  lay  down  with  a  supermodel,  i 
just  doesn't  happen. 

Puelo  called  it  quits,  undressed,  and  went  to  bed.  Puelo  w; 
strangely  nervous  that  night.  Fingernails  digging  into  palms,  tcctl 
grinding  from  behind  an  unnatural  underbite,  Puelo  started  t 
dream.  At  first  all  he  heard  was  a  clicking.  Then  a  typing.  Then  hi 
typewriter  wailing  away  at  itself.  Keys  magically  falling  without  th ; 
traditional  aid  of  fingers.  Page  after  page  were  falling  off  the  ma 
chine.  The  typewriter  was  a  mountain  from  whom  rivers  of  vers 
spilled.  Puelo  saw  himself  stand  and  pound  on  the  keys.  Pain  spran  \ 
up  through  his  hands  as  they  met  letters  fixed  into  place.  Every  tim  i 
Puelo  touched  his  typewriter  words  the  machine  had  written  wer 
sucked  back  down  through  the  ribbon.  But  he  couldn't  stop.  H 
sent  page  after  page  back  down  the  slot.  Soon  he  stood  alone  agai 
with  machine.  And  still  he  pounded.  Pounded.  Pounded.  In  a  m 
surge  of  destruction.  He  wrote  the  white  walls  in  inverse,  draini 
them  into  the  typewriter.  Puelo  continued  to  type.  He  unwrote  th 
space  between  himself  and  the  typewriter.  When  nothing  but  h 
and  the  machine  were  left  Puelo  watched  himself  gently  press  th 
"R"  key.  Then  nothing  but  the  machine  remained.  The  resident  c 
basement  room  one  woke  Puelo  up  with  a  little  sharp  laughter.  H 
rolled  over  and  got  up. 

The  typewriter  seemed  larger.  Somehow  more  impressiv 
Puelo  struck  the  "R"  key.  Nothing,  not  even  an  "R".  The  ribbon 
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was  dry.  Two  days  ago  the  ribbon  was  new  and  now  it  was  dry. 
Puelo  turned  in  his  swivel  chair.  He  decided  against  the  TV,  He 
turned  back  around  and  on  the  blank  page  now  was  an  T.  The 
ribbon  was  still  dry,  Puelo  didn't  look  for  an  explanation.  He  looked 
for  a  crowbar.  He  cracked  it  over  the  top  of  his  typewriter.  Snap,  he 
had  two  smaller  crowbars  He  picked  up  the  machine  which  felt 
like  it  must  have  weighed  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
dragged  it  outside.  He  flipped  it  into  the  dumpster  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  not  all  men  were  born  to  write.  Puelo  smelt  jasmine  in  the 
air.  The  typewriter  spooked  him.  He  vowed  not  to  worry  about 
something  as  beyond  him  as  this.  Puelo  took  one  last,  long,  linger- 
ing drag  of  Gods  most  romantically  inspirational  smell  and  entered 
his  apartment  building.  He  fell  straight  back  to  sleep  on  his  bed  and 
dreamt  of  nothing. 

His  alarm  got  him  going  on  this  the  fifteen  hundredth  Tues- 
day morning  of  his  life.  Two  snoozes  and  he  was  in  the  shower.  No 
man  hated  the  mornings  like  Puelo.  Even  the  shower  pissed  him  off 
a  little.  He  dressed,  checked  the  mirror,  grabbed  his  keys,  and  went 
to  leave  basement  room  number  two  for  his  cubicle  on  the  twelfth 
floor  of  the  Rocomeirce  mail  order  office  building.  Puelo  looked 
good  that  morning.  He  opened  his  door  and  like  a  kick  in  the  head 
there  was  his  typewriter.  Shinier  and  more  imposing  than  ever.  A 
note  on  green  lined  paper  was  hurriedly  taped  to  the  keypad. 

-Saw  someone  leave  your  apartment  and  throw  away  this 
new  typewriter,  assumed  act  of  vandalism,  hope  you  did  not  miss 
it-  Neighborhood  patrol. 

Puelo  couldn't  believe  his  eyes.  He  picked  up  the  typewriter  and 
threw  it  on  his  bed.  He  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  building  and 
found  his  car.  First  he  noticed  that  the  bottom  of  his  passenger  door 
was  below  the  curb.  Then  he  saw  the  massive  gashes  in  his  two  right 
tires.  He  couldn't  throw  his  typewriter  away  but  somehow  the  wheels 
were  fair  game.  He  only  had  one  spare,  which  he  was  not  eager 
throw  on.  Writer  or  not  Puelo  didn't  deal  in  tire  changes.  Back  in 
the  apartment  the  TV  looked  quite  good.  Since  the  office  had  al- 
ready docked  him  for  the  day  Puelo  saw  no  rush  to  call  triple-A. 
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Andy  Griffith  was  on.  And  Gordon  Bey  was  being  re-run.  Puelo  fel 
the  need  to  write  something. 

He  put  in  a  new  ribbon  and  settled  into  his  desk.  Bang.  HI 
thought.  Time  to  go.  He  placed  his  fingers  on  the  home  keys  an«j| 
felt  a  heat  rising.  His  hands  shot  back.  The  keys  were  nearly  burn ! 
ing.  Smoke  was  coming  from  the  bottom  of  his  desk.  He  got  uj ! 
and  stood  back.  The  smoke  receded  back  under  the  typewriter.  Puel« 
Started  imagining  voices.  Sounds.  Signs.  Egging  him  on  to  writ 
something.  He  felt  like  the  typewriter  was  daring  him  to  try  to  ste 
Up  to  guys  like  Hemmingway  and  Bukowski.  Puelo  knew  he  didn ! 
have  it  in  him.  He  couldn't  overcome  the  sizzling  key  pad.  And  ye  j 
alluring  voices  pushed  him  to  try.  He  was  going  insane.  He'd  joke< 
with  writing  long  enough  and  he'd  gone  mad.  His  eyes  were  blin 
with  fear.  His  hands  trembled  at  his  waist.  His  charred  finger  tip 
buzzed  with  pain.  The  machine  was  taunting  him.  Everything  bu 
the  fear  of  the  flaming  key  pad  was  pushing  Puelo  towards  literar 
creation.  He  knelt  down  and  preyed  for  an  internal  silence.  Couldn 
he  just  sell  expanded  cultural  events  calendars?  He  touched  the  "L 
key  with  his  left  index  finger.  A  shock  flowed  through  his  systen  j 
Every  atom  in  basement  room  two  was  begging  Puelo  to  sit  dow 
and  have  his  hands  burned  off.  The  noise  was  deafening.  Puelo  starte 
to  shiver.  He  began  screaming.  The  calls  to  action  drowned  ot' 
Puelo's  shrieking.  He  couldn't  breath,  he  couldn't  walk.  The  type 
writer  was  pulling  him  in.  A  last  chance  effort  sent  Puelo  boltin 
into  the  kitchen.  Hands  of  streaming  light  were  reaching  to  pu 
Puelo  back  to  the  machine.  His  skin  was  bending  towards  the  type 
writer.  He  grabbed  a  knife  from  his  sink. 

Two  weeks  later  a  police  unit  was  dispatched  to  investigai 
a  peculiar  smell.  Two  cops.  Leroy  and  James.  They  usually  worke 
the  parking  lots  of  fast  food  joints  in  the  ghettos. 

"Jesus  Christ.  Sick  mother  fucker  turned  the  blade  on  hin 
self.  I  ain't  never  seen  anything  like  it.  You  find  anything  Roy?" 

"I  don't  know  James,  I  found  two  sheets  of  paper  in  tr 

waist  basket." 
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"  What  do  they  say?" 

"I  got  one  says,  "Soft",  and  the  other  one  says  "Prose*  What 
do  you  think  it  means?" 

"Soft  prose,  huh?  Soft  Prose  don't  mean  shit." 


Sam  Resnikoff 
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Train  Ride  to  Hell 


"Hello?  Hey,  Jack,"  a  tinny  voice  asked  over  and  over.  Jack 
glanced  over  at  the  answering  machine,  then  at  a  bundle  of  white 
roses.  Not  red,  like  the  ones  last  year.  There  were  more  of  them  thi: 
time,  though. 

The  air  condition  wasn't  working,  and  the  cold  muzzle  o 
the  gun  looked  too  inviting  to  press  to  a  hot  forehead,  so  Jacl 
dropped  it  into  his  pocket  and  ran  out  the  front  door. 

The  neighbor  waved  at  Jack  as  he  pulled  out  of  the  drive 
way.  The  wave  faltered  when  Jack,  ignoring  him,  sped  away,  leaving 
smoking  black  trails  on  the  road. 

Jack  cruised  along  on  the  highway,  air  plastering  him  to  th< 
seat,  soothing  him.  He  began  staring  at  bumper  stickers,  but  thei 
words  were  unintelligible.  White  roses  began  growing  in  his  head 
their  roots  shooting  into  his  brain.  He  had  a  terrible  headache.  Th 
rushing  air  made  his  eyes  hurt,  so  he  closed  the  window.  Then  i 
became  hot,  and  sweat  ran  into  his  eyes.  A  white  Bug  driving  ii 
front  of  him  had  so  many  bumper  stickers  that  he  almost  missed  hi 
exit. 

The  literature  in  the  train  station  was  quite  interesting,  an< 
Jack  stared  at  the  time  tables  with  rapt  attention.  The  print  was  ver 1 
graceful,  especially  the  serifs  falling  out  of  the  r's.  A  thousand  hoi 
covered  the  bulletin  board,  small  dots  forming  large. 

The  white  roses  shooting  into  his  brain  cast  a  shadow,  an 
he  ducked  under  it  and  into  the  train.  He  wore  black,  just  as  hj 
wore  black  when  the  ladies  wore  white,  and  then,  a  year  later,  blac  j 
with  black.  There  were  eighteen  seats  in  the  car.  Eighteen-and-£ 
half  counting  the  one  in  the  back.  Eighteen  point  five.  Jack  walke 
up  the  aisle  until  he  reached  the  sixth  seat,  and  he  set  next  to 
fellow  in  a  green  jacket  and  blue  jeans. 

The  train  started,  and  Jack  imagined  that  it  was  puffing  a 
chuffing.  The  Little  Red  Caboose. 

"Bad  day?"  the  fellow  next  to  him  asked. 

"Yeah,  I  think.  I  don't  want  to  think,"  Jack  said,  and 
fished  around  in  his  clothing  for  a  handkerchief.  The  ceiling,  the 
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seat,  the  air  radiated  heat,  but  the  fellow  next  to  him  was  as  dry  as  a 
raisin. 

"Headache?" 

The  roots  were  strangling  him,  sucking  the  nutrients  out  of 
his  head.  But  he  smiled  politely  and  winced.  "A  real  knocker." 

"Well,"  the  man  said,  rummaging  about  in  his  pockets,  "I 
just  might  have  something  to  help  you  along." 

Jack's  hand  strayed  to  his  pocket,  but  he  stopped  it  in  time. 
"You  have  an  herbicide?" 

"A  what?"  the  man  asked  absently,  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 

"An  herbicide.  Something  to  kill  plants.  Roses.  You  know, 
like  Agent  Orange." 

"And  who  is  this  Agent?"  The  man  was  still  rummaging. 

"A  chemical.  Used  it  to  get  rid  of  the  jungles  in  'Nam.  But 
they  can't  get  rid  of  my  fucking  roses,"  Joe  said. 

"Aha!"  the  man  said,  and  produced  a  small,  tannish  pill. 
"Advil.  I  used  to  use  Tylenol,  but  my  doctor  told  me  to  switch  to 
Advil."  The  man  handed  the  pill  to  Jack. 

"No  one  told  me  to  switch  to  Agent  Orange.  I  complained, 
you  know,  after  the  war,  and  they  gave  me  cash,"  Jack  mumbled, 
swallowing  the  tablet.  "But  now  I  wish  I  had  a  few  gallons." 

"The  Advil  really  should  help...er..." 

"Jack." 

"Ah.  Very  American.  My  own  name  happens  to  be  Pierre," 
the  man  said,  lifting  his  nose  slighdy. 
"Pierre." 
"No.  Pierre." 
"Piieeerre." 

"Oui!  I  know  a  little  French  too.  Bonjour!"  the  man  beamed. 
Jack  gave  the  man  the  finger  when  he  wasn't  looking. 

The  train  was  going  through  the  forest.  Shadows  softened 
the  lines.  "I  know  about  Agent  Orange,"  the  man  said,  and  he  looked 
at  Jack  intently  "And  I  know  about  roses.  They  grow  on  you,  these 
roses,  don't  they?" 

Jack  blinked.  After  a  moment,  he  nodded.  "The  white  ones 
really  hurt.  The  red  ones  were  fine.  Lasted  a  year." 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "The  roses  are  the  same,  Jack. 
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The  red  roses  are  the  ones  with  blood  in  them.  When  they  run  out 
of  blood,  then  they  have  to  suck  the  stuff  out  of  you."  He  chuckled. 
Jack  nodded.  "What  should  I  do?" 

The  train  emerged  into  open  fields,  and  the  sun  made  the 
mans  face  into  a  black  hole.  Jack  stared  into  it,  pupils  blackening. 
The  man,  meanwhile,  was  staring  with  undisguised  lust  at  the  gun 
in  Jack's  hand. 

".45?" 

"Yeah.  Colt.  I've  been  lugging  her  around." 

The  man  fell  silent  and  read  a  newspaper  as  Jack  loaded  his 
gun.  A  passenger  in  the  seat  across  from  him  noticed  the  gun  and 
screamed.  "Shut  up,"  Jack  told  her,  but  she  ran  away.  Passengers 
began  milling  about,  wailing.  "Shut  up,"  Jack  repeated,  "or  I'll  shoot 
you  all." 

"People  always  get  annoying  when  they  see  guns,"  the  man 
said.  "What  happened  to  our  right  to  bear  arms?" 

Jack  nodded,  slapping  in  a  clip.  "The  Advil  helped  a  bit." 

"Ah,  that's  good.  As  I  said,  two  out  of  every  three  doctors 
recommend  Advil  over  the  other  leading  brands.  Not  for  bed: 
though.  Nyquil  is  for  bed.  The  stuffy-head,  cold,  fever,  flu,  plague; 
cancer,  Agent  Orange  so  you  can  rest  medicine.  You  will  use  that  or 
me  first?" 

Jack  nodded.  Men  in  blue  uniforms  were  entering  the  train 
which  had  stopped,  so  he  pressed  his  gun  to  the  mans  temple.  The 
men  left  the  train.  "She  was  pretty  nice,  I  guess,  but  I  thought  i 
could  go  on.  You  know,  half  the  movies  are  about  that.  But  now  1 
have  this  thing  in  my  head." 

"The  roses,  you  mean?"  said  the  man. 

Jack  moved  his  head  from  side  to  side,  slowly,  the  red  anc 
blue  lights  alternating  through  the  window  stabbing  his  eyes.  "No 
the  roses.  Not  exactly.  One  of  those  newfangled  tumor  things." 

"Ah,  cancer,  like  I  said.  The  Advil  should  help  that,  eh?"  th» , 
man  asked  vaguely. 

"They  really  break  a  guy  down,  and  they  broke  me  pretr 
bad.  Before,  you  know,  I  would  have  felt  bad  holding  this  slugs 
pusher  to  your  head-" 

"-quite  all  right.  I  don't  mind-" 
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"-but  now  it's  normal-  Cool."  The  roots  began  branching 
out,  and  the  room  was  getting  dark.  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  he  said  sud- 
denly. Sitting  on  an  armchair,  late  for  school.  The  Wolf  holds  the 
tiller,  and  goes  under,  and  comes  back  up  again. 

"Pardon?" 

"He  was  a  cool  guy.  If  he  did  it,  I  can  do  it.  We're  both 
Jacks.  Good  name  American." 

"Then  go  ahead.  This  should  be  fun."  The  man  giggled, 
and  Jack  frowned  at  him.  And  he  moved  the  gun  slightly,  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  Five  snipers  fired  simultaneously,  and  he  didn't  have  to 
lose  his  faculties  one  by  one,  and  he  wouldn't  be  trapped  in  his  own 
body,  alone. 

The  man  looked  at  the  body  before  him  and  said,  "I  say. 
Strange  fellow.  I  do  wish  he  hadn't  moved  the  gun," 


Chris  Bissell 
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1995  in  Maryland's  Appalachia 


This  is  the  song  I  have  come  to  sing: 

In  the  sooty  Blue  Ridge, 

Blacks, 

the  Klan  is  coming. 

In  the  fallow  farmland, 

Foreigners, 

the  Klan  is  coming. 

In  the  sickly  shantytowns, 

Jews  and  Catholics, 

the  Klan  is  coming. 

in  the  narrow  streets, 

of  the  whispering  towns, 
Gays, 

the  Klan  is  coming. 

I  learned  the  words  from  the  rocky  soil, 

I  learned  them  well. 

The  masks  the  men  wear, 

the  expressionless  white  rage, 

they  hum  a  tune, 

"Nigger  go  home, " 

to  Michael  Watson, 

a  student  and  a  basketball  player, 

coming  from  a  party. 

I  can  almost  see  his  flushed  smile, 

and  even  though  he  suffers  no  less  then 

these  men  with  dirt  under  their  nails, 

I  think  they  only  saw  the  hope  he  wore, 

like  his  rumpled  college  t-shirt, 

and  his  easy  smile. 

One  man  alone  in  a  store, 

Beaten  and  wonded  as  others, 

look  on  with  silent,  glassy  eyes. 

And  this  town, 

is  not  my  home, 


I  don't  call  it  home, 

I  never  was  on  of  them, 

I  wasn't  born  playing  by  their  rules. 

What  I  am,  I  just  don't  know 

As  I  lay 

bruised  and  cut, 
spread-eagled, 
delirious  with  pain, 

I  saw  pointed  horns,  cloaks,  and  torches, 
marching  slowly  around  me  changint, 
"Whore,  whore," 
Blood  was  everywhere, 
A  sticky  catalyst, 

the  boy  on  top  who  could  only  dig  against  rock, 
God  his  nails  were  rough, 
the  shudderingin  release, 
the  arching  back, 

like  Michaels  before  the  final  shattering  snap. 


Michelle  Kalas 
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The  Subway  Mice 


Park  Street  T  stop. 
I  move  in  slow  motion 
Down  a  tripping  escalator 
Through  burrowing  corridors 
Into  a  vacuum. 
The  train  is  sucked  in 
And  we  rush,  scatter,  pine 
And  I  stand  to  watch 
Having  not  the  energy  to  dodge 
All  the  people  that  are  obstacles. 
For  I  have  become  entrapped  in  this  routine,  this  ritual 
Of  boarding  a  train  car,  day  in,  day  out. 

Closed  doors 
leaves  me  suspended  in  a  moment 
Transfixed  on  nothing  at  all 
Waiting  for  another  train 
In  Flourescence,  the  wan  flicker,  the  melancholy, 
I  hear  the  drone  of  restless  street  music. 
I  search  the  heiroglyphic  walls 
The  angular  ceilings,  the  George  Tooker  faces 
content  with  their  daily  malaise. 
A  man  breathes  the  last  quality  smoke 
from  a  cigarette  stub,  then  flicks 
And  its  shooting  star  path  follows  my  gaze 

Down  into  the  tracks 
Where  I  see  a  microcosm 
a  world  of  mice 
Running  about,  bumping,  chasing,  scrambling 
For  bits  of  food  tossed  from  above. 
I  am  struck  by  their  excitement 
Their  frenzy,  the  moment  so  pregnant 
One  darts  toward  the  cigarette 
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Deeming  it  a  piece  of  food 
Then  quickly  discards 
It  looks  innocent,  almost  playful 
But  the  ungrieved  carcass  lying  beside  the  track  tells  me  differ- 
ently 

No  one  notices  the  subway  mice  below 

But  me  it  seems 
And  I  worry,  as  the  train  is  coming  in 
That  the  fragil  world  amidst  the  gleaming,  steal  railway  tracks 
Relying  on  the  careless  rubbish  of  man 
Will  be  destroyed. 
But  as  the  train  comes  in 
They  adroitly  collect  themselves  against  the  walls 
Unhindered  by  the  monotony  of  such  routine 
I  enter  the  train  car  sluggishly, 
And  think  of  the  mice 
below,  waiting. 


Dan  Addison 
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Tranquillity  Base 


(stage  dark,  music  swells  quickly-should  be  exciting  beach  boys  type 
song.  Lights  brighten  to  reveal  a  plain  cot  with  a  young  man  lying 
on  it,  sheets  all  twisted  around  him.  Man  groans  awake  and  slowly 
rises  out  of  bed,  stretches) 

Satire:  (shouts)  I'm  up! 

(lights  brighten  and  music  fades  out.  He  walks  over  to  a  closet  and 
takes  out  a  blue-grey  uniform  that  is  decorated  with  an  patch  over 
the  breast  pocket  of  the  NASA  logo.  He  walks  to  a  workstation 
with  complicated  looking  electronics  and  a  monitor  which  faces 
him.  He  puts  on  a  headset  with  microphone.) 

Safire:  Come  in  Houston,  Ground  Control  come  in.  This  is  the 
Lunar  Outpost  at  Tranquillity  Site,  please  acknowledge.  Grounc 
Control  please  respond...  this  is  Lunar  Outpost  Tranquillity  please 
come  in...  damn... 

(reaches  forward  and  changes  settings  on  terminal) 

Safire:  London  Observatory  this  is  the  Lunar  Outpost  at  Tranquil 
lity  Site,  please  acknowledge...  London  come  in... 

(changes  settings  again) 

Safire:  Moscow  Listening  Post  Five  this  is  the  American  Lunar  Out 
post  Tranquillity  please  respond...  Listening  Post  Five  please  acknowl 
edge  this  transmission...  ahh  come  on! 

(changes  settings) 

Safire:  Melbourne  Radio  Array  please  come  in...  this  is  Lunar  Out, 
post  Tranquillity,  please  respond...  is  there  anybody  there... 
Arrggghhhh! 
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(angrily  shuts  off  a  switch) 

(Takes  headphones  off  and  types  on  the  computer  until  it  beeps) 

Safire:  Lunar  Outpost  Tranquillity  log:  August  21,  2032,  8:17AM 
local  time.  Lt.  William  Safire,  duty  officer  for  Tranquillity  Outpost. 
Today  marks  the  third  year  to  the  day  that  I've  been  unable  to  con- 
tact anyone  on  Earth  The  shuttle  carrying  my  replacement  and  sup- 
plies is  now  two  years  overdue  and  I  can't  help  but  feel  somewhat 
concerned.  There  is  a  storage  facility  of  emergency  supplies  about 
three  hundred  kilometers  northeast  of  the  outpost...  near  the  old 
Apollo  17  landing  site,  which  does  me  little  good  because  the  rovers 
fuel  supply  is  so  low  I  only  use  it  to  make  repairs,., 
(gets  up  and  walks  to  a  refrigerator,  rummages  around  until  he  finds 
an  apple.  He  continues  with  his  log  pacing  around,  eating) 
(looks  at  apple  he's  eating) 

...My  food  stores  won't  last  me  another  year...  which  is  too  bad  be- 
cause once  they  run  out  I  imagine  that  I  will  become  quite  uncom- 
fortable. Oh  well.  I'll  try  to  establish  communications  with  Earth 
again  tomorrow.  Lt.  Billy  Safire  out. 

(walks  over  to  bed  and  lays  down.  He  picks  up  a  book  boredly  Flips 
through  it  and  then  throws  it  down.) 

Safire:  (Loudly)  Music!  Something  by  Mozart!  I  don't  care  what. 
(Mozart  begins  to  play  softly  in  background  and  he  relaxes.  His  eyes 
close  and  lights  dim  slightly.  He  emits  a  slight  snore  when  red  lights 
begin  to  flash  and  a  loud  siren  awakens  him.  He  falls  out  of  bed  and 
lurches  towards  workstation.) 

Safire:  What  is  going  on!? 

(A  female  voice  can  be  heard  through  static) 

Eden:...gency!  Need  to  make  emergency  landing  at... post  Tranquil- 
lity are  you  receiving  me!? 

Safire:  This  is  Tranquillity  Outpost,  I  am  receiving  you.  Your  mes- 
sage is  unclear...  did  you  say  you  want  to  land? 
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Eden:. ..no  fuel!  Request  clearance  for... landing... gency! 

Safire:  If  you  can  manage  an  unassisted  landing  you  can  use  the  pad 
closer  to  the  outpost. 

Eden:.... thank  you... 

(He  grabs  his  hat  and  dark  goggles  and  runs  offstage  shouting) 

Safire:  Better  late  than  never! 

(an  muted  crash  is  heard  from  the  distance) 
(Billy  Safire  walks  in,  arm  around  Carlise  Eden  who  is  wrapped  ir 
an  emergency  blanket.  She  is  wearing  a  similar  uniform  to  his  ex 
cept  that  hers  is  torn  and  dirty.  Her  eyes  are  wild  and  her  hair  di 
sheveled.  Billy  sits  her  down  on  his  bed  and  he  pulls  his  workstatior 
chair  over  next  to  her.) 

Safire:  That  was  quite  a  landing!  I'll  bet  they  could  see  that  fron 
Earth! 

Eden: (somber)  There's  nobody  watching  anymore...  not  on  Earth  j 

Safire:  (uncertain)  umm...  My  name  is  Safire.  Lt.  Billy  Safire.  IV 
been  manning  this  outpost  alone  for  three  years  now.  I  was  startin 
to  think  Earth  had  forgotten  about  old  Tranquillity  Base. 

EdenTm  not  from  Earth. ..well  I  am  originally  but  that's  not  wher 
I  left  from...  actually  I  did  just  leave  Earth  but...  I'm  Carlise  Eder 
astronomer  for  the  Martian  Project  at  Utopia  Planitia  on  Mars. 

Safire:  You're  not  my  replacement!?  That's  not  the  supply  ship!?  Mar 
the  boys  back  home  have  really  gotten  sloppy.  They're  two  years  lai 
and  still  not  here!  Can  you  believe  it? 

Eden:  Yes,  I  can.  You  see,  after  we  lost  contact  with  Earth... 
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Safire:  They  forget  about  you  too?  Well,  I  might  be  able  to  under- 
stand that.  You  know,  Mais  is  so  far  away  and  people  go,  "Mars, 
where  s  that?  Never  heard  of  it  before.  "  But  we're  on  the  moon  here! 
I  can  see  Earth  out  the  window  if  I  want  The  people  down  there 
can  see  me  too.  They  can  be,  "Wow,  full  moon  tonight!  Sure  looks 
pretty... hey  isn't  Billy  Safire  still  up  there!?  Better  get  a  move  on 
with  his  supplies!"  So  why  the  hell  aren't  they  here!?  Incompetent 
administration,  no  doubt  Some  stuffy  senator  convinces  everyone 
that  the  space  program  is  a  waste  of  money  so  they  leave  oY  Billy  up 
here.  "Wait  till  we  balance  the  budget,  we  have  problems  down  here 
too,  you  know."  It  makes  me  sick!  Whatever  happened  to  the  hu- 
man sense  of  adventure  and  exploration?  Gone!  Why!?  Too  much 
television!  These  kids  back  in  the  1980s  and  90s  who  watched  tv 
all  day  are  running  the  show  now.  We  need  to  get  some  new  blood 
in  the  government... 

Eden:  What  are  you  talking  about!?  Don't  you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened!? 

Safire:  What  do  mean?  They've  forgotten  us,,  well,  I  thought  that's 
what  happened... maybe... 

Eden:  I  don't  mean  that!  They  haven't  forgotten  anyone... or  maybe 
they've  forgotten  everyone... it  doesn't  matter. 

Safire:  I  don't  follow... 

Eden:  They  are  all  gone! 

Safire:  Gone!  Gone  where!?  And  why  did  they  leave  me  here  on  the 
moon  by  myself? 

Eden:  Open  your  eyes  man!  There's  been  a  war  on  Earth. 
Safire:  There's  always  a  war  going  on.  It's  part  of  everyday  life. 
Eden:  Not  anymore.  The  wars  are  finally  over,  but  at  what  a  cost! 
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Safire:  War  is  gone?  That's  good,  right? 

Eden:  You  fool!  There  is  no  one  left  to  fight!  Everyone  is  dead!  Th< 
cities  lie  in  ruin!  Can  it  be  that  you  really  don't  know!? 

Safire:  It  would  seem  that  I  have  been  out  of  the  loop  for  some  time 
wouldn't  it? 

Eden:  I  can't  believe  it!  The  only  human  around  for  millions  o 
miles  is  you  and  I'm  stranded  here.  At  least  on  Mars  we  had  provi 
sions  and  the  new  settlement  waiting  to  be  filled  with  colonists  whc 
will  now  never  see  it.  You  look  like  you  haven't  eaten  right  in  months 
How  much  food  do  you  have  left? 

Safire:  /  have  about  a  year's  worth.  With  you  wasting  energy  yellinj 
like  that  it  won't  last  four  months  between  us.  That  is,  if  your* 
planning  to  stay. 

Eden:  You  saw  my  ship  land.  The  only  way  I  could  leave  is  by  wa; 
of  one  of  its  emergency  life  support  pods.  It  would  take  two  year 
just  to  get  back  to  Mars,  I'd  be  in  suspended  animation  the  whol 
time,  and  I'm  not  entirely  sure  the  automatic  system  could  get  th 
pod  out  of  orbit  and  defrost  me  by  itself  and  there's  certainly  no  on 
left  to  do  it  manually. 

Safire:  Why  not? 

Eden:  We  were  in  between  shifts  and  I  had  to  man  the  project  aloi 
for  six  months  and  wait  for  the  replacement  crew.  They  never  mad 
it. 


Safire:  How  unfortunate.  I  wonder  why?  Oh  yes,  everyone's  dei 
you  said.  How  did  that  come  about?  I  only  ask  because  it  doesi 
seem  to  happen  that  often. 

Eden:  What,  that  everyone  dies? 
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Safire:  Terribly  rare,  I  imagine.  The  Red  Cross  must  have  its  hands 
full. 


Eden:  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story  and  you're  going  to  listen  and 
not  interrupt  with  anymore  of  your  insanity.  Ready?  Good  You 
said  that  you  lost  contact  with  Earth  about  three  years  ago?  Well 
years  before  that  there  were  signs  of  stress  in  international  relations 
that  even  you  should  have  been  able  to  see  from  up  here.  Various 
fringe  groups  gaining  financial  support  from  wealthy  oil  barons  in 
the  middle  east,  unemployed  physicists  wandering  around  because 
of  all  the  cut  backs  in  the  atomics  industries  in  the  United  States 
and  United  Federation  of  Europe,  and  a  general  feeling  of  discon- 
tent set  the  stage  for  disaster.  Anyone  who  wanted  a  nuclear  bomb 
could  get  one  designed,  built,  and  paid  for  with  very  little  trouble 
indeed,  and  with  riots  occurring  on  a  continental  scale,  there  was 
no  way  to  keep  it  all  under  control.  And  one  day,  three  years  ago, 
obviously  someone  had  a  very  bad  day  and  decided  to  make  it  the 
worst  one  in  history,  A  lone  bomb  set  of  anywhere  in  the  world 
would  automatically  set  off  the  orbiting  global  defense  grid  which 
proceeded  to  annihilate  every  industrial  center  on  the  planet-  The 
few  who  escaped  the  initial  blasts  were  poisoned  by  the  radiation. 
There's  no  one  left.  Except  us. 

Safire:  So  what  are  you  saying? 

Eden:  The  ships  that  you've  been  waiting  for  are  never  going  to 
come!  Everyone  on  Earth  is  dead!  Why  is  this  so  hard  for  you  to 
understand? 

Safire:  Maybe  it's  because  you're  yelling  at  me.  What  did  I  do  to 
deserve  this  abuse?  I  don't  even  know  you,  yet  I  let  you  into  my  base 
and  saved  your  life,  and  what  do  I  get?  I  get  ridiculed  and  berated!  I 
think  that  I've  been  more  than  hospitable  and  I'll  thank  you  for  an 
apology  because  I  live  way  out  here  doesn't  mean  I  don't  have  feel- 
ings which  can  be  hurt. 

Eden:  You're  right  of  course  I  shouldn't  have  yelled  at  you  There 
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was  no  way  you  could  have  known.  I'm  sorry. 

Safire:  That's  better.  Now  if  we  just  act  civilized  I  think  we  can 
along  just  fine. 

Eden:  Hmm...Well  since  we'll  be  spending  our  last  months  together 
we  should  try  and  get  to  know  each  other  a  little  better. 

Safire:  My  thoughts  exactly.  I'll  go  make  us  something  to  eat.  You 
look  hungry. 

Eden:  I  am.  I  haven't  eaten  since  my  ship's  stores  ran  out  two  day* 
ago.  We're  going  to  have  to  start  conserving  our  energy.  Are  there 
any  activities  that  might  expend  a  lot  of  energy? 

Safire:  It  depends  on  how  bored  we  get. 

Eden:  Ha  ha.  Seriously. 

Safire:  No,  not  really.  Most  of  the  equipment  here  is  computer  con 
trolled,  and  that  means  if  the  computer  fails  we'll  stop  breathinj 
long  before  we'll  have  to  worry  about  any  chores. 

>   •  y  \  .*  '  j 

Eden:  How  pleasant.  Where's  the  food? 

Safire:  If  you'll  just  wait  one  minute  it'll  be  ready.  This  is  not  som 
high  priced,  fully  funded  Martian  colony.  I  don't  know  what  your 
used  to  but  here  nothing  ever  works  right,  so  things  take  time  and  \ 
little  patience. 

Eden:  Sorry.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  sleeping  arrangements 
I  only  see  one  bed  here. 

Safire:  That's  right.  We  can  work  something  out  for  tonight.  Unle: 
you  want  to  share  the  bed...  I  can  see  that  you  don't...  one  of  us  wi 
just  sleep  on  the  floor.  Tomorrow  morning  I'll  radio  Earth  and  r< 
quest  extra  supplies  to  be  sent. 


Eden:  Earth!?  Have  you  nor  heard  anyrhing  I've  said!?  You're  out  of 
you're  mind!  You  been  here  roo  long  all  by  yourself  I'm  leaving!  I'd 
rather  chance  dying  en  route  to  Mars  than  to  go  slowly  insane  here! 

(She  storms  out) 

Safire:  How  odd. 

(Goes  to  sleep  on  bed.  Time  passes) 
(Alien  walks  on  stage) 

Alien:  Lt.  William  Safire,  awaken  yourself!  We  have  come  to  take 
you  with  us. 

Safire:  Who  are  you?  And  why  are  we  leaving? 

Alien:  You  are  the  last  of  your  kind,  human.  We  discovered  a  ship 
sent  from  your  planet  drifting  through  space  and  we  traced  it  back 
to  Earth.  We  found  your  world  destroyed  by  the  very  beings  who 
occupy  it,  other  members  of  your  race.  Come  with  us  and  live  out 
your  final  years  in  peace  and  contentment.  We  wish  to  learn  about 
a  society  intelligent  to  harness  the  elemental  forces  of  the  universe, 
yet  foolish  enough  to  use  them  to  bring  about  their  own  extinction. 
Come  with  us  and  there  will  be  nothing  for  which  you  will  want, 
nothing  you  will  ever  need  will  be  denied.  Your  universe  is  gone, 
teach  us  its  ways  so  that  its  memory  will  endure  forever. 

Safire:  Thank  you,  but  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I'd  like  to  man  my 
post,  even  if  it  means  my  death.  That  might  tell  you  something 
about  my  race. 

Alien:  I  see.  We  cannot  force  you  to  go,  but  I  hope  you  realize  what 
it  is  you  are  throwing  away... 

(Alien  drifts  off  of  stage) 
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(Safire  sits  down  at  his  computer  and  looks  at  it  for  awhile) 


Safire:  Come  in  Houston,  Ground  Control  come  in.  This  is  the 
Lunar  Outpost  at  Tranquillity  Site,  please  acknowledge.  Ground 
Control  please  respond...  this  is  Lunar  Outpost  Tranquillity  please 
come  in... 

(Lights  darken) 

The  End. 


Bil  Sanford 
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Hunger  For  Life 


my  mother  has  pictures  of  dead  friends  on  the  refrigerator  door 
next  to  recipes  for  snapper 
and  the  discoloration  of  our  TV 
made  the  newscasters  cheeks  as  ruddy  as  the  apple 
I  pealed  my  knife  from 
so,  whenever  someone  talks  about  a 
"hunger  for  life" 
I  simply  shut  my  mouth  and  force  a  smile 

it  just  seems  so  cruel 
pear-shaped  women  shopping  for  pears 
bending  over  the  produce  bins 
with  an  urgent,  puckered  care 
and  touching  them  so  softly 
there!. ..and  there!. ,,and  there.,.! 

as  if  they  were  holding  infants 
squeezing  for  ripeness 

as  a  mother  clasps  the  hand  of  her  young  daughter 

the  flesh  dimpling  like  warm  dough  under  her  fingers 
they  must  be  soft  and  supple 
no  bruises,  no  discolorations 
fleshy,  juicy 
its  their  vitality  that  drives  these  women 
these  mothers 
crazy 

salivating  to  split  their  skin 
and  devour  them 

leaving  nothing  but  the  glossy  pulp 
nothing  but  the  slenderest  stems 
that  s  what  they  want 

these  pear  shaped  women  who  gorge  on  pears 
turning  love  into  cannibalism 

we  all  know  how  it  goes 
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I  want  to  rinse  my  molars  of  it 
I  want  to  spit  it  out 
but  it  snakes  past  my  gnashing  teeth 

through  my  throat 
it  implants  in  my  belly  and  grows 

rooted  in  my  gut  and  pouring  out  my  mouth 
bright  blooms  unfurling,  trembling  on  my  lips 
not  gorgeous  but  garish  and  gaped  at 
so  I've  learned  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
I've  learned  to  eat  out: 

enter  on 

the  heavy  porcelain  sound 
of  cutting  red  potatoes 

and  Eve  who  awoke  with  a  start 
to  find  her  place  set  at  the  table 
and  her  mouth  full  of  blood  red  blossoms 
and  Adam 

his  unshaven  bread  crumb  britsde 
smiling  from  across  the  centerpiece 

the  wine  list,  the  candle 
spitting  cherrystones  at  her 
and  she — 

shutting  her  mouth  and  forcing  a  smile — 
took  the  spoon  and  ate 

until  her  belly  was  full 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Synchronized  Revolutions 


Dave  Guishard  decided  that  it  might  be  better  for  his  GPA 
if  he  slept  more,  With  that  striking  realization,  the  Stanford  pre- 
med  student  hurled  his  alarm  clock  out  of  his  apartment  window 
and  pulled  down  the  shade.  He  ground  his  teeth  a  while,  and  tossed 
for  some  fifteen  minutes  or  so  before  finally  leaping  out  of  bed.  He 
threw  up  the  shade  and  peered  into  the  mirror. 

Dave  knew  he  was  good-looking.  When  drunk,  as  he  fre- 
quently was  on  weekends,  he  would  tell  his  friends  (or  whoever  he 
happened  to  be  sleeping  with  for  that  particular  occasion)  that  he 
would  wake  up  energized  just  for  the  pure  joy  of  looking  in  the 
mirror.  The  friend  would  usually  reply  that  yes,  he  was  very  good- 
looking,  if  only  he  would  keep  his  mouth  shut  Dave  would  take 
that  to  mean  that  his  wit  itself  was  as  overpowering  as  his  face,  but 
he  secretly  admitted  that  his  teeth  were  truly  "fucked."  He  had 
decided  that  years  before,  when  he  used  to  live  in  an  impoverished 
rural  coal  town  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  His  father  would  assure 
him  that  if  he  got  into  just  the  right  fight,  maybe  his  opponent 
would  knock  the  two  front  teeth  back  together  again.  But  for  now, 
Dave  brushed,  flossed  and  practiced  flashing  closed-mouth  smiles. 

This  morning,  which  happened  to  be  an  unusually  warm 
Tuesday  in  mid-October,  Dave  couldn't  practice  his  usual  dental 
routine  due  to  his  failed  attempt  at  sleeping  through  his  eight-o'clock 
class.  Instead,  he  walked  the  mile-and-a-half  to  his  Linear  Algebra 
classroom,  and  there  took  note  of  both  the  teacher's  enthusiastic 
connections  to  yesterday's  lesson  and  the  copper-penny  highlights 
of  her  chestnut-brown  hair. 

If  Melissa  Kelly  were  a  philosopher,  or  even  the  type  of  high- 
school  senior  to  write  a  letter  to  an  old  friend,  she  would  begin  her 
letter  with  a  sentence  summing  up  the  reason  the  world  does  not 
revolve  at  all  but  rather  lets  its  confused  inhabitants  jog  in  place 
until  they  die.  Melissa  Kelly  would  write: 

The  world  does  not  revolve  because  it  revolves  around  beau- 
tiful people. 
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Look,  Melissa  would  begin,  I  hate  writing  because  it  is  nevei 
beautiful  enough  to  have  anything  revolve  around  it. 

And  so,  Melissa  Kelly  does  not  write.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Melissa  does  not  do  a  number  of  things.  Melissa  does  not  touch  the 
ninety-five-dollar  calculator  her  mother  bought  her  for  her  birth 
day.  Melissa  does  not  do  her  math  homework  or  practice  her  cello 
and  should  her  mother  congratulate  her  on  her  Track  successes 
Melissa  will  not  go  to  Track  practice  for  exactly  one  week.  Meliss; 
has  what  her  psychologist  diagnosed  as  "a  bad  case  of  teenage  rebel 
lion."  Nevertheless,  Melissa  earns,  with  little  or  no  work,  a  4.0  GPA 
frequendy  wins  cello  competitions  and  has  yet  to  lose  a  race.  It  shouk 
not  be  surprising  to  note  that  many  people  call  themselves  her  ad 
mirers,  but  that  few  would  call  themselves  her  friends. 

Melissa  decided  at  twelve  years  old,  probably  at  around  th 
same  time  Dave  Guishard,  as  a  freshman,  broke  the  high-schoc 
cross-country  record  at  the  Nationals  Course  in  San  Diego,  tha 
she  was  ugly  and  therefore  unimportant.  To  negate  thi 
unimportance,  she  appropriated  Tiffany,  a  part-time  model  fo 
Cover-Girl,  as  her  best-friend-slash-side-kick.  Tiffany  complied  ou 
of  pure  fear. 

For  now,  Melissa  stops  thinking  about  the  story  she  woul 
not  write  and  begins  to  ring  up  the  next  customer.  She  does  nc 
think  about  the  customers  odd  purchases:  the  three  types  of  flo< 
(waxed,  unwaxed,  and  peppermint-waxed),  the  four  over-price 
toothbrushes  which  look  like  walkie-talkies  out  of  some  warped  n 
run  of  Star  Trek,  the  family-  size  bottle  of  Scope,  and  the  tootr 
paste:  tube  after  tube  after  tube  of  Fresh-Mint  Toothpaste  Ge 
Melissa  watches  Bill,  another  cashier,  watch  Tiffany,  her  side-kicl 
By  the  time  Melissa  has  dropped  the  last  tube  of  toothpaste  into  th 
shopping  bag  and  said,  "Thank  you  for  shopping  at  Pharmor",  Bi 
and  Tiffany  have  gone  outside  to  take  their  break.  Melissa  cheel 
her  watch  and  leaves  the  line  for  a  moment  to  converse  with  Ti 
fany.  They  agree,  in  a  quick  five  minute  exchange,  that  this  woul 
be  the  weekend  to  skip  the  Palo  Alto  High  football  game  and  ha 
for  a  Frat  party  at  the  University.  Tiffany  says  she  has  the  conne 
tions,  calling  it  as  "The  Yuppie  Drug  Connection"  which  she  d 
scribes  as  today's  approximation  of  the  Old  Boy  Network. 
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It  was  a  Friday  night,  putple  arid  star-struck,  with  a  biting 
breeze  and  slithery,  midnight-blue  shadows  lacing  the  streets  Dave 
Guishard  stood,  sipping  wine  and  playing  on  an  old  record  player 
which  belonged  to  his  mother,  some  Duke  Ellington,  Louis 
Armstrong  and  Dizzy  Gillespie  records.  The  music  cascaded  down 
to  the  streets  below,  mingling  with  the  styrofoam  cups,  the  broken 
beer  bottles,  and  the  pieces  of  an  alarm  clock  scattered  by  the  wind. 
Dave  swayed  slowly  in  the  dim  light  of  his  room,  knowing  that  he 
would  not  get  drunk  that  night;  that  he  would  sit  instead  before  the 
open  window,  blasting  Jazz  and  Swing  until  the  first  rays  of  an  Oc- 
tober sun  shot  along  the  rim  of  the  eastern  horizon. 

Three  streets  away  in  a  warm  corner  of  her  third  floor  apart- 
ment, Dave  Guishard's  Linear  Algebra  professor  sat  curled  up  be- 
fore the  humming  screen  of  her  Power  Mac,  typing  with  two  fingers 
as  fast  as  she  could  the  latest  chapter  of  a  book  on  the  love  affair 
between  Katherine  Hepburn  and  Spencer  Tracy,  a  fictional  account, 
which  would  be  politely  rejected  from  seven  publishers  the  same 
year  her  divorced  husband  living  on  welfare  in  Miami  would  re- 
ceive the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  book  of  poetry  written  while  in  jail. 
She  wrote  impatiently,  trying  to  forget  an  unpleasant  scene  earlier 
in  the  evening  between  herself  and  her  daughter,  Melissa,  who  in- 
sisted that  she  "go  sleep  over  someone's  house". 

"But,  Mom!  Why  not?"  Melissa  had  screamed  in  exaspera- 
tion. 

"You  may  not  go.  You  absolutely  may  not  go."  Mrs,  Kelly 
had  replied,  calmly  drinking  cappichino  from  her  miniature  porce- 
lain tea-cup. 

It  was  this  calm  indifference,  this  talking  to  her  computer 
screen  while  prohibiting  Melissa,  indirectly,  of  course,  from  attend- 
ing the  Frat  party,  which  always  succeeded.  It  had  always  worked 
on  her  husband  for  the  first  and  only  year  of  their  marriage,  and 
Melissa  followed  suit,  beginning  to  throw  things,  to  punch  walls 
and  thus  injure  her  fist,  to  scream  and  cry  and  kick,  all  at  once.  Mrs. 
Kelly  continued  to  type,  losing  herself  in  one  more  of  Tracy's  refus- 
als and  one  more  of  Hepburn's  train  trips  home  to  Connecticut  in 
teary  desperation. 
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At  any  rate,  Melissa  and  Tiffany  ended  up  at  Dave's 
Guishard's  Frat  house,  having  downed  a  40  each  and  god  knows 
what  else.  Tiffany  was  throwing  up  in  the  bathroom  and  Melissa 
was  mixing  a  Bloody  Mary  for  an  unconscious  host. 

Dave  Guishard,  blasting  a  Billy  Holliday  record,  sat  reading 
a  letter  from  home: 

"...Grandma  G.  is  going  to  descend  for  Michelle's  birthday 
party  tomorrow.  Grandma  E.  can't  wait  to  kowtow.  At  least  she'* 
sparing  us  the  gory  details  of  Uncle  Chris's  latest  custody  battle.  Bui 
she  did  tell  us  that  he's  into  telescopes  now  (!)  I  guess  being  unem- 
ployed, he's  got  nothing  better  to  do  than  play  around  with  Fischei 
Price  science.  Grandma  E  got  a  cover  for  her  new  car  -  $250  she  hac 
to  inform  us.  It  looks  like  the  car  has  ears  on  it  when  it's  on.  She  alsc 
got  new  designer  frame  glasses  -  also  some  $200  she  had  to  infonr 
us.  She  took  us  to  Ritter's  for  dinner  last  night  -  Dad  was  glad  sh< 
paid.  He'd  rather  eat  out  every  night  than  cook.  He  keeps  giving  m< 
the  receipts...". 

Then  Dave  heard  the  scream.  He  dropped  the  letter  anc 
ran  downstairs. 

He  found  some  Barbie-Doll  look-alike  bleeding  in  the  cor 
ner  and  some  other  girl  screaming  hysterically.  His  Frat  brother  Bil 
lay  unconscious  between  them. 

"I  dunno!  She  just  took  the  bottle  and  rammed  it  in  he 
teeth,  like!"  The  hysterical  girl  cried.  Barbie  stood  stock  still,  frozen 
with  the  bottle  dropped  on  the  floor  and  blood  oozing  out  of  he 
mouth. 

Meanwhile,  three  streets  away,  Mrs.  Kelly  finds  Melissa 
room  empty  and  makes  a  mental  note  to  call  the  girl's  psychologis 
on  Monday. 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  Mrs.  Kelly's  husband  awake  I 
on  the  floor  of  a  jail  cell  and  cannot  remember  if  the  prostitute  wa 
just  another  bad  dream  or  if  that  is  why  he  is  back  in  jail. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  mother  writes  another  letter  t 
her  boy  who  can  run  like  the  wind  at  Stanford  University,  as  sh 
will  tell  anyone  who  will  listen  and  her  husband,  drunk  for  the  laij 
time,  downs  his  last  Miller  and  swallows  the  last  bite  of  the  Ix 
Peppermint  Patty  he  will  ever  eat. 
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But  for  now,  Dave  Guishard  is  cleaning  up  Barbie  and  con- 
soling the  screaming  teenager  whom  he  thinks  looks  like  the  girl  ar 
Pharmor  but  he  really  can't  be  sure  And  for  now,  Melissa  stops 
screaming  and  in  her  mind,  she  watches  the  world  revolve  around 
him  in  green,  blue,  brown  and  white  stripes  spinning  around  his 
head,  his  ears,  his  ankle,  in  huge,  a-symmetrical,  oscillating  ellipses 

Three  floors  up,  Billy  Holliday  sings  into  the  ears  of  the 
swaying,  sighing  night  while  outside,  the  parts  of  an  alarm  clock 
roll  around  with  the  out-of-syncopation  sough  of  the  wind.  The  fall 
leaves  circle  around  themselves  in  their  descent  to  the  ground,  and 
the  tires  of  a  screeching  car  outside  roll  over  the  pavement,  as  six 
hundred  miles  away  in  New  Mexico  a  man  turns  the  wheels  of  his 
Fischer  Price  telescope  trying  to  find  the  moon  gyrating  and  the 
stars  and  planets  whirling  and  pirouetting  across  the  dome  of  the 
blackened  sky.  Inside  the  merry-go-round  excitement  of  the  Frat 
house,  Dave  Guishard  practices  his  closed-lipped  smile,  and  tells 
the  stranger  in  his  arms  that  everything  will  all  turn  out  all  right, 
and  that  she's  really  quite  pretty  anyway,  that  funny,  crying  girl  with 
the  copper-penny  highlights  in  her  chestnut-brown  hair. 


Kate  Zangnlli 
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Lunch 


Cars  pass,  one  by  one,  two  by  two,  winking  in  and  out  of 
sight,  headlights  sweeping  the  room.  Pupils  dilated.  Thirty-five  miles 
per  hour.  Go  forty.  Stop.  No  smoking.  Tobacco  in  pipe,  practiced 
flick  of  the  wrist,  a  burst  of  flame.  Smoke  fills  the  air,  surging  against 
the  shop  window.  A  briefly  opened  door  allows  some  smoke  to  search 
forth  from  the  room,  finding  only  frigid  air.  A  man  sits  in  front  of 
Joe,  who  looks  at  him  and  takes  another  suck  at  the  stem. 

The  two  men  gaze  at  one-another  for  several  moments,  Joe  I 
heavy-lidded  eyes  wide  with  a  ponderous  surprise,  the  other  mans 
face  bland  and  shiny  with  sweat. 

"May  I  help  you?"  a  voice  cuts  through  the  smoke  and  Joes 
reverie.  His  eyelids  twitch  for  a  moment,  but  his  eyes  do  not  leave 
those  of  his  adversary. 

At  length,  he  replies,  "I  would  like  some  coffee." 

"Cream  and  sugar?"  cuts  the  voice.  Joe  waves  it  off  with  a 
shivering  hand,  and  (the  swish  of  a  skirt)  it  leaves. 

"Saw  you  in  the  paper,"  Joe  says  to  the  man,  between  puffs. 

"Ah  yes,  always  easy  to  notice  the  rich  ones.  We  get  half  the 
space,"  says  the  man,  taking  a  napkin  and  wiping  his  radiant  fore- 
head. 

"Really?" 

"Of  course!  You  think  some  old  beggar  pops  off  and  makes 
the  front  page?  'Old  Bill  Pops  Off  — story  on  Al  1\  Think  of  it  as 
an  ad  page  where  you  must  pay  a  hundred  dollars  a  word-" 

"What  about  the  picture?" 

"Oh,  well,  the  picture  is  the  crown  of  the  event!  If  you're 
photogenic.  Otherwise,  you  just  look  like  some  pasty-faced  politi- 
cian too  proud  to  put  makeup  on  for  the  cameras." 

"You  need  make-up  for  television,"  Joe  says.  Cowboys  wear- 
ing makeup. 

"Not,  mind  you,  that  I  wouldn't  mind  looking  like  a  politi- ! 
cian.  They  have  these  craggy,  dignified  faces.  They  must  work  years 
to  get  those  things!  All  the  lines,  all  the  wrinkles,  but  graceful,  not 
dumpy.  I  must  sec  if  I  can  change  my  face.  I  just  don't  have  the  years  i 
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on  me  — or,  hmm,  at  least...  1  have  the  years,  but  not  the  experi- 
ence. 

"Now  you're  through,"  Joe  says,  then  quickly  looks  down 
and  examines  his  coffee  cup. 

"Through?  Pardon  me,  young  man,  but  I  am  never  through. 
What  a  silly  suggestion,  I'll  bet-" 

"Of  course,  couldn't  miss  our  lunch,.  I  hadnt  thought  you 
would  miss  our  lunch,"  Joe  says,  going  through  the  mechanics  of 
replenishing  his  exhausted  pipe, 

A  hand  comes  out  from  the  fog  and  places  a  cup  before  Joe, 
its  merry  steam  battling  the  smoke,  surrounded,  lost,  the  Alamo. 
John  Wayne.  "Thank  you,  miss.  One  for  my  friend  "  ("Hold  the 
bottle!"  the  man  supplies.) 

"Umm...  Yes,  of  course,  mister.  Another  coffee,"  slashes  the 

voice. 

"Ah  yes,  coffee,"  the  man  purrs,  "nothing  like  a  fresh 
cappuccino  every  morning,  afternoon.  And  night."  He  grins,  Joes 
mouth  twitches.  "The  nostalgia.  Reminds  me  of... the  sunset.  The 
beach.  The  Caribbean.  Yes.  There  is  an  inescapable  humor  in  my 
situation,  eh?" 

"Yes,  very  funny,"  Joe  murmurs. 

"Second-hand  smoke.  It  was  the  second-hand  smoke!  Gets 
you  every  time.  One  minute  you're  conversing  with  your  friend, 
and  the  next  you're  stretched  out  in  a  morgue."  The  man  guffaws, 
slapping  the  table,  but  the  coffee  cup  does  not  rattle  in  its  dish. 

"Hardly,"  Joe  says,  face  twitching. 

"Yes.  Hardly.  You  never  tried  to  kill  me  overtly,  I  know,  but 
I  could  see  the  murder  in  your  eyes  when  you  began  puffing  away  at 
that  pipe.  What  a  weapon!  The  silent  killer!" 

"Didn't  think,"  Joe  says,  "that  you  would  miss  our  lunch." 

The  man's  grin  disperses  slightly,  but  does  not  retreat.  Joe 
watches  the  smoke  as  it  begins  exploring  the  man,  touching  his  suit, 
caressing  his  tie,  teasing  it  will  pulls  and  tugs.  "Certainly  you  don't 
value  our  lunch  that  highly.  Here  I  am,  an  old  man  who  can't  even 
dress  himself.  I  hate  Westerns.  Anyway,  you  didn't  think  I  would 
come-" 

"I  came,  didn't  I?"  Joe's  voice  contains  an  edge  of  desperation. 
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"Well,  er,  yes,  you  certainly  did.  Now,  about  that  beach-" 
"No  beaches  in  the  desert,  no  steam.  Mirages.  Have  you 
seen  a  mirage?  Rise  in  the  horizon,  all  wavery,  like  smoke.  Don't  get 
that  in  the  beach,"  Joe  mutters,  squinting  as  headlights  spray  hid 

eyes. 

"/,  my  friend,  have  been  all  over  the  world"  the  man  says, 
looking  affronted.  "This  coffee  cup  is  the  world,  see?"  he  gestures  at 
the  cup,  carefully  avoiding  its  hot  surface.  "And  I,"  he  continues, 
"am  the  coffee." 

"Now  you  are." 

"Yes,  exactly."  The  man  coughs  into  his  mouth,  sweat  run-j 
ning  down  his  scintillating  forehead.  "Now,  lets  talk  sand.  There  h  \ 
sand  in  the  beach,  and  there  is  sand  in  the  desert.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence, young  fellow?" 

"Rugged.  The  desert  is  rugged."  Cannon  balls  smash  intcl 
the  wall.  The  Bowie  knife  slashes.  "Jesus.  He  went  to  the  desert,  no  J 
the  beach." 

The  mans  continual  smile  widens.  "Indeed,  he  spent  fort] 
days  and  forty  nights  enduring  the  mightiest  of  temptations.  Imag 
ine  putting  down  that  infernal  pipe  of  yours  for  six  weeks."  Joe 
hand  cups  the  pipe  protectively.  "In  fact,  they  asked  him  to  jumj 
off  a  tall  building,  didn't  they?  The  nerve.  Asking  a  fellow  to  jumj 
from  a  building!  Well,  I'll  tell  you  something,  young  man.  The; 
sure  didn't  have  an  Empire  State  in  Jerusalem!" 

"Read  about  you  in  the  paper,  I  said.  It  was  impressive.  Ver 
impressive.  Didn't  know  they  let  you  do  that."  Joe  is  silent  for 
moment.  Then,  "Why?" 

The  man's  smile  vanishes.  "Even  Jesus  had  to  leave  the  desei 
sometime."  The  man  frowns.  "Who  is  'they,  anyway?"  he  grumble! 
Then,  he  sighs  a  bit.  "And  I'll  tell  you,  boy.  It's  hard.  Very  hard.  Th 
noise  comes  first,  and  then  the  pain,  and  then  the  throbbing."  Th 
man  looks  almost  longingly  at  the  steaming  cup  of  coffee  befbi 
him.  "And  then  nothing.  You  sit,  on  your  chair,  on  the  floor,  an? 
nothing  rings,  and  you  don't  pick  anything  up,  and  you  don't  sa 
'hello',  and  you  don't  say,  'I'm  busy  until  ten,  let's  do  lunch.'" 
1  m  sorry. 

The  man  chuckled  emptily.  "Angels  don't  hover  about  slq 


scrapers,  you  know  Too  many  of  them,  I  guess.  The  skyscrapers,  I 
mean.  Plenty  of  angels,  1  suppose.  Too  dirty,  too  high,  who  knows? 
They  just  don't  pluck  people  out  the  way  they  used  to." 

Mil  » 

1  m  sorry, 

"You  know,  I  read  somewhere  that  supernatural  things  — 
ghosts,  specters,  all  that- —  can  be  found  by  their  discharge  of  elec- 
tromagnetic energy-" 

"Quite  a  mouthful,"  Joe  murmured," 

"Yes.  Quite  Anyway,  perhaps  all  those  roof-mounted  an- 
tennae get  in  the  way,  Kill  the  angels.  Imagine  that!  Killing  angels!" 

Joe  nods  slowly. 

"Or  perhaps  Heaven  has  been  conquered.  Didn't  you  read 
about  that  Chinese  fellow  who  buried  himself  with  ten  thousand 
soldiers?  Perhaps  he  conquered  Heaven  Perhaps  our  eternal  reward 
is  continual  slavery.  If  I  were  Bill  Clinton  I'd  bury  myself  alive  with 
the  32nd  Airborne  and  retake  Heaven  in  the  name  of  democracy." 
The  man  grows  silent, 

"Do  you  want  your  coffee?"  Joe  asks. 

The  man  glances  around  and  lowers  his  voice:  "How  deep 
was  the  crater?"  Joe  watches  the  smoke  drift  around,  over,  under, 
and  through  the  man  sitting  across  from  him. 
I  m  sorry, 

Joe  looks  up. 

"I  just  read  the  paper.  I'm  sorry,  and  I  understand,"  says  the 
voice,  and  Joe  grunts.  He  reaches  into  his  pocket  and  takes  out  six 
quarters,  two  dimes,  and  a  nickel.  He  then  removes  his  wallet  and 
takes  out  a  dollar  bill.  He  places  the  dollar  beneath  the  untouched 
coffee  cup,  and  the  change  near  the  empty  one  before  him.  Frown- 
ing, he  adds  a  nickel  to  the  trove  before  him.  The  gaping  crack  in 
the  visage  above  him  widens,  revealing  tombstone-white  teeth,  speck- 
led with  black.  Chewin'  tobbaccy,  John  Wayne.  Riding  off  into  the 
sunset.  If  you  go  far  enough  West  you  can  shoot  some  great  curls. 

Joe  sits  on  the  cement  step,  and  snow  is  falling  all  around 
him.  He  looks  up  and  there  are  millions  of  them,  and  they  all  come 
down,  and  the  sky  above  them  is  empty.  Snow  like  the  little  dots  on 
the  tip  of  his  finger.  He  feels  the  smoke  drifting  through  him,  and 
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the  coffee  is  cold  in  his  stomach.  He  reaches  over,  slowly,  surely, 
towards  the  potted  cactus  sitting  by  him  on  the  step,  and  inserts 
one  of  the  needles  into  his  finger.  He  gasps  silently,  blowing  smoke 
into  space  with  a  mighty  exhale.  His  pipe,  ignored,  drops  into  the  j 
snow,  and  some  steam  grasps  its  way  into  space.  A  car  passes,  anc ! 
headlights  turn  the  steam  into  a  glowing  sphere.  Joe  s  mouth  twitches 
and  he  picks  up  the  pot  and  moves  it  behind  the  inverted  bucket 
where  the  marigolds  sleep. 


Chris  Bissell 


Orchid  Water 


Freak  water,  blood  red  star 
Fluttering  soul  shimmers  through  my  hair. 
Postponed  explosion,  once  so  far 
Head  in  a  tree;  repeat  if  desired. 

Don't  tell  me  why  it  hasn't  been  good  for  you. 
Just  prove  you  won't  die  unless  I'm  there  with  you. 
Suck  out  my  breath,  and  I'll  taste  you  again. 
Well  live  in  the  hole  that  you  made  in  yr  wall. 

Alter  reality,  crushed  black  willow 
My  book  of  idols  on  yr  ripped,  stained  pillow, 
Dizzy  liar,  spell  of  truth 
Bright  white  infinity,  I  like  it  with  you. 

Watery  world  in  a  dizzy  spell 
Innocence  ripped  out  by  words 
Feel  around  in  the  dark  for  a  while 
We'll  screw  over  the  industry  and  leave  it  to  burn 


Victoria  Taylor 
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Mystic  Sunday 


I  knew  it  was  warm  while  I  still  nestled  in  rest; 
my  cool  lake  was  floating  out, 

out  into  the  sun  taking  with  it  scraps  of  rain  and  pine 
boughs 

Pillar  of  soul  and  music  send  me  up, 
up  to  where  I  sat, 
My  feet  warm  and 

Your  voice  careening  me  through  caverns  and 
my  skin  slithered  up  to  meet  you  on  your  pillar; 
voice  and  sun  and  easy  snow  and  me  thru  spinning  caverns. 

Slow  but,  yes, 
now  I  hit  the  beach. 

drifts  of  snow  crept  thru  ripples  and  me- 
lt was  like  mars  and  me  moon  soil 
and  I  ventured  northward  (avoiding  the  translucent  coyote) 
and  glided  and- 

from  this  soggy  dune  I  saw  all  and  it  was  I 
that  swallowed  your  world  and  no- 
my  lake  can't  float  away. 
I've  swallowed  it. 

And  no- 

my  lake  cant  float  away 
For  with  it  floats  me  my  soul  and  me 


And  from  the  window 

I  suddenly  noticed  that  my  sky 

had  become  a  haunting  shade  of  dark  indigo 

to  seal  all  towering  pines  in  their  roots 

and  make  the  ground  melt  away; 

it  was  me  my  cabin 

adrift  thru  a  wandering  dark  indigo 
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This  cabin  was  alive 

for  nothing  hummed  or  twitched  but 

fire  burst  thru  me  and  my  pulsing  heart; 

me  engulfed  by  soothing  fiery  pillow 

and  its  warmth  coerced  me  into  the  fire, 

to  burn  away  and  become  pure  blackened  brick. 

And  outside  now  its  midnight  but  its  not  dark 
Its  lazy  blue, 

and  if  I  dared  I  could  look  at  my  lake, 
but  no,  I  know 

all  my  chunks  of  lake  have  floated  away 

and  with  them  me  my  soul,  this  Mystic  Sunday 

and  another  yean 


Willie  Glass 
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The  Creative  Process 


Kiss  the  clay  that  you  sprang  from 
mold  its  shape  and  eat  its  soul 
spin  through  an  infinity  circle 
love  its  head  then  spring  forth  again 

You  love  it,  you  sit  down  to  love  it 

You  paint  your  head  through  weeping  leaves 

Your  feet  sink  through  cement 

and  you  sing  it,  sing  it 

Patterns  circle,  circle  sweetly 

flush  yr  skull  and  knuckles  twitch 

You  eat  the  secret,  secret  paper 

compute  stubborn  answers  then  burn  the  computer 

You  swell  with  words  and  crush  the  wall 
it  tumbles  quickly  and  shudders  down 
You  take  the  bricks  and  sculpt  them 
You  title  it  'Yr  Head'  and  wrap 
it  up  with  locks  of  golden  hair 
You  write  upon  it  and  then 
You  eat  it,  swallow  it  whole  and 
spit  it  out  again. 


Willie  Glass 
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The  Perennial  Question  Of  Circles 
And  Tides 


As  is  usually  the  case  whenever  Nicola  and  I  get  to  talking, 
a  question  came  up  and  we  disagreed  about  the  answer.  That  is  to 
say,  we  disagreed  about  which  answer  to  our  particular  philosophi- 
cal quandary  was  more  correct.  Nicola  started  this  one,  with  a  de- 
pressed little  remark  about  all  things  being  circular  and  about  her 
being  on  the  downswing.  I,  though  not  unsympathetic  to  this  par- 
ticular paranoia  of  hers,  was  not  amused  and  told  her  so. 

"All  things  ebb  and  flow,  come  and  go,  rise  and  fall,  shift 
and  reshift.  There  is  no  cycle," 

Nicola  rolled  her  eyes.  "Really  now,  of  course  all  things  are 
circular.  I  read  on  the  back  of  a  sugar  packet  once:  'Experience  al- 
lows you  to  recognize  a  mistake  when  you  make  it  again.  Haven't 
you  ever  done  that?  Haven't  you  ever  forgotten  your  plane  tickets 
twice  in  a  row  or  fallen  back  in  love  with  someone  you  couldn't 
stand  the  first  time?" 

I  confessed  that  I  had.  I  was  about  to  add  that  those  were 
merely  results  of  my  characteristic  stupidity,  but  I  was  too  busy  try- 
ing to  figure  out  how  falling  in  love  with  someone  twice  related  to 
all  things  being  circular. 

"So  there."  Nicola  gloated, 

"Thesis  and  antithesis."  I  said 

She  frowned. 

"Good  and  bad." 

"Depression,  the  fifties,  the  sixties,  and  then  Recession,  in  a 
cycle!  ROUND.  And  around  again!" 

"Social  freedom  and  then  reaction,  Tightening  things  up." 

"Maybe  you're  just  looking  at  it  differently,"  she  said. 

"I  think  that  is  probably  the  case."  I  told  her.  "Formality 
and  informality." 

She  got  up  and  walked  away. 

And  thus  begins  another  philosophical  war  between  a  made- 
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up  rendition  of  myself,  (which  I  would  probably  prefer  to  the  rea 
one  anyway)  and  Nicola,  who  doesn't  exist  as  far  as  I  know,  bu 
could,  and  does  in  a  sense,  as  much  as  I  do  or  you  do,  and  woulc 
certainly  debate  everything  in  this  paragraph-ette  and  everything 
preceding  it  and  following  it  as  well.  The  aforementioned  subjec 
tive  matter  yet  unresolved,  I  will  proceed  with  my  story,  which  i 
why  I  made  up  Nicola  in  the  first  place,  or  at  least  made  up  ; 
ficionalized  version  of  her  (there  are  three  Nicola  Sciulli's  listed  ii 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Area  phone  book). 

John  Sciulli,  17.  April  15,  1995  9  pm.  A  room  on  the  third  floor 
a  house.  The  window  is  open.  It  rains  outside,  heavy  droplets  thu< 
ding  against  the  porches  and  the  rooftops,  making  silver  lines  in  tl 
glow  of  lamplight;  two  cats  scream  and  spit,  and  the  whistle  of 
train  rumbles  low  in  the  distance.  The  sky  thuds,  purple  and  sti 
pricked.  Johns  school  books  sprawl  by  the  open  window,  smacl 
with  raindrops.  He  watches  the  colors  bleed  on  his  notebook  an< 
looks  away. 

"I  was  flipping  through  my  CDs  when  my  father,  sligh 
tipsy  from  an  after-dinner  glass  of  red  wine,  walked  in  and  sat  do 
on  the  couch  in  the  corner  opposite  my  TV. 

'OK,  Johnny,  I'll  tell  you,'  he  said. 

At  first,  I  ignored  him  and  kept  flipping  through  my  CD 
leaning  towards  Gangsta  Rap.  Then  he  said  again, 

'If  you  want,  Johnny,  I'll  tell  you;  you  know;  if  you're  inte: 
ested,  maybe,  Johnny?' 

'What  are  you  talking  about?'  I  asked.  Seriously,  though, 
was  like  thinking,  Dr.  Dre,  and  there  was  my  Dad,  trying  to  t 
When  I  die  I  want  to  know  I've  lived  my  life  doing  the  import 
things.  And  Dad  was  sitting  there,  interrupting  another  session  wi 
Gangsta  Poetry.  God.  You  know  straight-up  Led  Zeppelin  nev 
lived  with  that  shit. 

Dad  looked  away,  up  at  my  poster  of  the  '95  Jeep  Che 
kee,  and  then  at  my  Baywatch  calendar.  Mom  nearly  died  when 
saw  that.  I  said, 

'Jesus  Christ,  what  do  you  need,  Dad?'  He  looked  at  me 


seriously  and  then  said,  his  voice  even  and  low, 

'Don't  you  ever  profane  his  name  in  this  house;  don't  you 
dare/  His  black  eyes  flashed  dark,  crested  white  by  the  lights  re- 
flected into  them,  and  then  cleared.  'Skip  out  on  Mass  again,  boy, 
and  you're....  well,  don't  do  it  again  or  you'll  regret  it.'  I  rolled  my 
eyes. 

Nicola  and  I  had  been  watching  TV  downstairs  before  din- 
ner, an  Ace  Ventura  flick,  and  the  comic  mood  followed  us  to  the 
dinner  table.  I  released  jubilant  Bronx  cheers,  that  hallowed  farting 
sound,  whenever  someone  moved  to  sit  down,  trying  to  make  my 
face  extreme  and  satirical,  like  Jim  Carey's,  Dad  had  come  in  to  get 
us  and  laughed  with  us  at  the  end  when  Ace  grabs  the  woman  by 
her  hair  and  starts  pounding  her  face  into  the  floor.  Then  he  re- 
treated to  the  kitchen  and  chuckled  while  standing  over  the  Sirloin 
tips  and  mashed  potatoes  at  the  stove,  We  heard  the  front  door 
open  and  close  and  Mom  walked  into  the  kitchen  sniffing, 

'John,  you  see  your  Dad's  becoming  a  real  culinary  expert,' 
she  announced  in  her  soft,  pleasant,  flower-child  voice.  Moms  blonde 
braid  wrapped  around  her  neck  and  soft  leather  camera  strap.  She 
set  the  camera  on  the  table  and  took  ofTher  outer  coat.  She  was  too 
old  for  that  hair,  and  I  knew  it.  You  couldn't  be  a  Flower  Child  if 
you  were  over  thirty.  God,  how  pathetic.  My  friends  think  she's  like 
a  fuckin  joke;  she  runs  around  town  snipping  photos  out  of  trash 
cans  and  split-open  trees,  with  her  hippie  hair  and  folk- whistling, 
swishing,  ground-brushing,  multi-colored  skirts.  One  classmate  had 
asked  me  if  my  mother  dyed  her  hair  to  that  sunny,  Beach- Boy 
blonde.  I  looked  at  the  girl  for  a  long  moment,  grabbed  her  wrist, 
and  promised  to  fuck  her  on  command.  I  think  she  pulled  her  wrist 
away  and  tittered,  or  maybe  she  never  spoke  to  me  again;  but  I 
don't  remember,  because  I  started  humming  World  War  II  songs 
and  was  dead  to  the  world  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Anyway,  Dad  nodded  at  Mom's  remark  and  said, 

'Yeah.  Well,  if  I  took  all  the  recipies  of  this  family's,  I  could 
start  a  really  profitable  restaurant  business.  Especially  if  I  got  Aunt 
Tina's,  my  mother's,  all  of  the  Sciulli  and  DeSalvo  recipes...  I  could 
start  a  really  profitable  business.  Dad  did  that.  Made  a  fortune.' 

Mom  smiled  a  wistful,  weeping- willow  smile,  that  weak- 
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tea,  translucent,  saint-like,  and  otherwise  nauseating  smile,  'Until 
his  brother  ruined  him/ 

Nicola  lit  up  and  started  firing  out  this  stream  of  ques- 
tions. I  told  the  bitch  to  shut-up;  I  don't  know,  she  just  irritated  me, 
but  I  didn't  need  to  tell  her  that,  because  Dad  didn't  say  a  thing.  He 
served  the  food  and  we  said  grace  and  began  to  eat.  Nicola  got  the 
hint  and  started  her  usual  game  of  cutting  her  food,  squashing  it 
around  on  her  plate  and  mixing  it  together,  trying  to  reduce  the 
surface  volume.  After  the  ritual  had  been  performed,  she  excused 
herself  and  left. 

Tony  Sciulli,  55.  April  12,  1995.  9:30pm.  Kitchen  table.  Crickets 
cleaning  their  teeth  on  the  black  and  blue  velvet  edges  of  the  sky,  in 
their  intense,  giggly,  chewing  kind  of  way. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been  trying  to  talk  to  Nicola 
when  I  bothered  John  and  invaded  his  space.  I  knew  the  boy  needed 
his  space,  and,  hell,  I  didn't  even  know  what  to  say  to  him  when  he 
asked  me  what  I  needed.  Sometimes,  though,  I'd  like  to  ship  him 
off  to  military  school,  kit  and  caboodle,  and  let  them  make  his  smart 
ass  into  a  man.  Then  I  think:  he's  just  a  kid  coming  to  age.  I  came  of 
age  at  a  drive-in  movie  with  a  cigarette.  His  mom  came  of  age  with 
a  purple  bong  under  her  arm.  He  lights  up  firecrackers  in  the  back 
seats  of  his  friends'  cars  and  throws  them  out  the  window  right 
before  they're  about  to  go  off.  It's  coming  of  age,  why  not?  Then 
there  was  the  time  he  picked  up  a  huge  orange  cone  off  a  city  con- 
struction site  and  drove  home  with  it.  It's  still  in  the  back  yard, 
streaked  by  the  busy  bodies  of  black  ants  and  ivy-choked.  Caroline 
took  a  photo  of  it.  But  I  didn't  really  notice.  She  doesn't  notice  that 
I  don't  notice  anymore,  and  I  drink  wine  after  dinner  alone  and 
listen  to  her  humming  in  the  darkroom.  I  think  we  stopped  notic- 
ing each  other  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  marriage,  and  we're 
happy  like  this,  living  together  and  eagerly  talking  at  each  other  and 
at  our  kids,  and  everybody  staying  out  of  everyone  else's  way.  Nicola 
never  even  introduced  me  to  her  date." 
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Nicola  Callaghan-Sciulli,  16,  and  Jack  Zajac,  16.  9:30  pm  April  1 2,  1995 


Jack:  Nicola,  here  it  goes,  the  bare-bones  version: 

Husband  &  wife.  No  kids.  Husband  calls  wife  fat,  among 
other  things,  but  his  favorite  word  is  fat.  She's  "a  fat  bitch"  and  a  "fat 
slow-poke",  never  "honey",  right?  And  she  never  says  anything  back, 
One  day,  at  the  breakfast  table,  she's  carrying  him  a  bacon  and  cheese 
omelet...  So  she  says,  "That  was  the  last  egg,"  She  is  referring  to  the 
fact  that  he  s  unemployed  and  doesn't  look  for  work  and  that  there's 
no  money  and  you  can't  even  flush  his  piles  of  cigarettes  down  the 
toilet  because  the  water's  already  been  shut  off  and  the  heat  and  the 
lights.  He  says  "If  you  keep  eating  like  a  goddamned  horse,  you're 
going  to  explode,"  And  she  slides  the  perfect  omelet  onto  his  plate 
and  says,  real-quiet-like,  "Would  you  like  me  to  stop  eating?"  And 
he  says,  while  cutting  his  omelet  and  not  looking  at  her,  "Yeah", 

Nicola:  But  she's  not  fat,  She's  five-seven,  and  she  checked  the  back 
of  a  Tylenol  box  where  there  was  a  weight-per-height  chart,  and  her 
weight  already  fit  into  the  five-six  range.  But  she  stops  eating.  After 
the  first  ten  pounds... 

Jack:  Her  husband  buys  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  no,  whiskey's  too  run- 
of-the-mill,  we  need  something  more  romantic,  more  idiosyncratic... 
ah,  vodka,  the  old-stand-by.  Her  husband  buys  a  bottle  of  vodka. 

Nicola:  After  the  second  ten  pounds 

Jack:  Her  husband  buys  a  whore 

Nicola:  After  the  third  ten  pounds 

Jack:  Her  husband  bakes  a  pie  and  the  apartment  smells  like  apple 
cinnamon,  in  every  nook  and  under  every  bed,  and  she  just  looks  at 
him  and  smiles.  He  wants  to  throw  the  pie  at  her 

Nicola:  After  the  fourth  ten  pounds 
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Jack:  He's  smoked  his  hundred-thousandth  cigarette 

Nicola:  One  day,  she's  lying  in  bed  and  she  realizes  that  she  can't  get 
up.  He's  sitting  in  a  chair  across  from  the  bed,  staring  at  her,  smil- 
ing. 

She  asks  him,  "Would  you  take  me  to  the  hospital?" 

He  says,  "Yes."  and  looks  at  her  without  changing  his  smile 
of  his  position  of  sitting  there  watching  her. 

She  asks  him,  "Would  you  bring  me  some  food  if  I  asked 
you  to?" 

And  he  says,  "I  would  bring  you  some  food  if  you  asked  me 

to. 

She  asks  him,  "Would  you  like  me  to  start  eating?" 

He  says,"No."  And  at  that  moment,  she  cannot  even  roll 
over  to  face  the  wall.  She  only  lets  her  eyes  roll  there,  and  she's 
suspended  in  that  precarious,  pre-death  delirium,  that  prescient, 
drunken  state  of  rotting,  and  she  can  hear  the  cancerous  cells  in  his 
lungs  multiplying,  and  see  the  whizzing  AIDS  virus  contracted  from 
the  whore  spreading  throughout  his  system  in  clumps,  like  motor- 
ized flotsam,  and  she  seems  to  think  he'll  collapse  from  the  inside 
any  minute  now,  like  a  wind  will  blow  by  and  knock  his  head  off, 
knock  his  head  of  dust  off  and  scatter  the  dust  around  the  room. 
Her  eyes  roll  to  the  far  side  of  the  room,  to  the  shadow  of  the  bed 
and  the  shadow  of  the  lamp  and  the  shadow  of  the  chair  and  the 
shadow  of  him  in  the  chair.  On  the  wall  of  shadows  and  re-written 
silhouette,  she  cannot  find  her  own. 

Caroline  Callaghan,  1998.  Sometime  in  April.  Orange  dusk  of  early 
evening.  A  brass  band  plays  in  the  distance. 

In  my  mind,  the  grooves  and  twists  of  time  and  space 
are  musical,  marked  by  and  divided  by  the  searing  scream  of  a 
crescendoing  trumpet,  the  low,  stone-skipping  of  the  bass  and  the 
tinny  syncopation  of  the  cymbals.  I  don't  remember  my  first  date, 
his  name,  or  where  we  went;  I  only  remember  the  feeling  I  had 
while  I  dressed,  the  song  which  some  inch-tall  musician  played  in 
my  ear  that  evening:  the  slither  of  an  alto  singing  a  jazz  solo.  Like 
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wise,  I  listened,  as  I  grounded  our  final  exams  tn  my  senior  year,  to 
the  fall  and  rise  of  four  voices  in  harmony,  swishing  cool  like  the 
rush  of  Lake  Erie  over  and  in  between  my  toes  in  early  June.  Some- 
times, when  the  bass  is  hopscotching  and  the  trumpets  are  bursting 
and  the  piano  is  tickling  the  down-beat,  I  cannot  think  straight 

Jack  Zajac  came  running  to  our  house  last  night  and  he  said 
that  it  was  really  important  to  come  with  him,  but  he  wouldn't 
explain,  and  we  got  in  the  car  and  drove  to  the  hospital,  and  Nicola 
was  there,  and  I  started  to  scream. 

She's  going  to  be  fine,  but  I  don't  know  how  I  couldn't  have 
seen  it  coming.  She  was  thin,  too  thin,  almost,  but  fiercely  private, 
and  she  hid  it  well  under  jackets  and  sweaters  and  my  God,  what  is 
the  matter  with  me?  And  I  sped  home  to  get  Tony,  and  I  told  him, 
Tony,  Nicola  is  dying,  and  he  smiled  his  congenial  smile,  a  half- 
drunk,  shapeless  smile  that  lacked  the  intimacy,  the  sharpness,  that 
graces  a  sober  smile.  And  that  was  the  last  straw  I  knew  then  I'd 
divorce  the  bastard.  I'll  start  looking  for  a  lawyer  tomorrow  And 
Tony  didn't  seem  to  be  hearing  anything:  Tony,  I  said,  Tony,  our 
baby  is  dying.  So  I  ran  upstairs  to  John's  room,  and  he  was  playing 
his  Nintendo,  and  he  told  me  to  go  the  fuck  away  when  I  ran  in  and 
flicked  off  the  screen.  I  started  to  cry  and  he  said  to  wait,  to  wait 
while  he  fuckin'  paused  the  goddamned  game,  and  I  waited.  And 
he  got  real  upset  and  continued  cursing,  but  eventually  we  went 
downstairs  and  Tony  started  to  blubber.  He  was  too  drunk.  So  I 
told  John  to  take  care  of  him,  and  I  got  back  in  the  car  and  went  to 
the  hospital. 

Jack  was  sitting  there  holding  Nicola's  hand,  And  I  should've 
been  there  doing  that,  not  Jack.  Nicola  asked  me  to  put  on  the 
radio,  and  the  music  ran  through  the  back  of  the  moment,  and  Jack 
started  asking  me  about  the  nineteen  fifties  and  Nicola  listened 
closely. 

!  Nicola  Callaghan  Scuilli.  Early  June,  1998.  Morning,  slicked  back 
and  silent. 

Beginnings,  middles,  endings.  Inbetweens,  divisions,  inci- 
sions, revisions.  Circles,  faces,  words,  characters.  The  Nicola  story- 
teller and  the  paper-thin  props  which  fall  to  the  side  of  the  story 


which,  by  mistake,  came  true.  The  unending  irony  of  our  lives. 

Tony  Sciulli,  at  ten  years  old,  was  sitting  outside  a  squeak] 
chicken-mesh  screen  door.  Nathalie  Berry,  who  cleaned  the  restat 
rant,  and  Jim,  the  bellboy,  came  out  into  the  alley.  Jim  was  carryin 
a  7-band,  portable,  RCA  radio.  He  turned  it  on,  and  the  Jitterbu 
roared  out.  Nathalie  laughed,  and  Jim  grabbed  her  hand  and  the 
started  to  dance.  Halfway  through,  Nathalie  swung  over  to  Ton 
and  pulled  him  in  to  the  dance,  and  Jim  and  Tony  both  laughec 
Jim  held  Nathalie  close  for  the  next  song,  and  Tony  sat  back  dow 
on  the  steps  and  watched  them  disappearing  into  their  own  rhythn 
Nights  at  the  restaurant  were  always  the  same:  Nathalie,  done  wit 
her  cleaning,  and  Jim  before  his  shift  began,  dancing  in  the  alle) 
way:  16  Tons,  16  Candles,  Eenie- Weenie-Tiny-Teeny- Li ttle-Polla 
Dot-Bikini,  Perry  Como,  The  Four  Aces,  Mr.  Sandman,  Th 
McGuire  Sisters,  Bill  Haley  and  The  Comets,  Dinah  Shore,  Pi 
Boone,  The  Crests,  Tony,  Nathalie,  and  Jim  Rocking  Around  th 
Clock. 

Like  all  men  who  made  a  fortune,  Domenic  Sciulli  bega 
with  an  idea.  He  had  the  idea  of  cooking  chicken  while  it  turned  o 
a  wheel  before  a  fire,  the  Rotisserie.  Tony  spent  his  childhood  at  th 
birth-site  of  Domenic  s  dream:  the  first  restaurant  of  its  kind  i 
downtown  Cleveland,  or  anywhere,  for  that  matter. 

"Gee,  Nat!  Look  at  that  car!"  Tony  exclaimed,  pointing  tc 
wards  the  street. 

Jim  whistled  softly  under  his  breath,  "You  know  that  suckt 
burns  gas  like  nothin  Detroit  ever  made."  The  huge  Lincoln  195 
rolled  into  the  restaurant  parking  lot.  The  owners  stepped  out,  an  j 
Nathalie  watched  them  slam  the  teal  doors  and  the  lights  of  th 
street  lamp  shimmer  off  the  fins.  Tony  walked  toward  the  street  an 
sat  on  the  curb.  The  Dodgers  were  in  town,  and  it  would  be  a  bus 
night  at  the  restaurant.  Whenever  the  Dodgers  or  the  Yankees  wei 
in  town,  his  mom  got  nervous  and  made  sure  Nathalie  cleaned  tt 
restaurant  extra  well.  A  little  blonde  girl,  maybe  six  years  old,  ha 
climbed  out  of  the  Lincoln,  a  rush  of  stiff  petticoats  under  the  flare 
lip  of  the  can-can.  Tony  winked.  She  stuck  out  her  tongue.  Her 
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mother  took  her  hand  and  led  her  across  the  street.  The  mother  was 
adjusting  her  fedora,  a  green  fedora  which  matched  exactly  herT- 
length  dress,  a  down-to-the-calf,  collared  dress,  and  played  with  her 
pearls.  The  father,  in  white  Bucks,  a  Dick  Tracy  hat,  argyle  socks 
and  a  really  thin  tie,  locked  the  car  door  and  followed  his  wife  and 
child  across  the  street. 

Jim  stopped  dancing,  kissed  Nathalie,  and  ran  inside  the 
restaurant.  The  door  slammed  behind  him. 

Nathalie  and  Tony  wandered  through  the  kitchen.  Tony's 
older  sister,  Angela,  the  same  age  as  Nathalie,  ran  in,  calling  for  her 
mother.  Nathalie  told  Angela  that  it  was  Lisas  night  to  seat  people, 
and  could  it  wait. 

"Is  this  outfit  okay?"  Angela  asked  frantically. 

"Plaid  skirt.  White  cardigan.  Ponytail.  Lookin'  good,  An- 
gela. Who's  your  man?" 

Angela  grinned.  "Oh,  he's  a  swell  guy.  We're  going  roller 
skating  and  to  the  drive-in  movies..  "  A  horn  beeped  outside.  "Bye!" 
She  called  and  was  gone. 

Tony  peeked  out  the  door,  "Nat,  this  time  it's  a  boy  with  a 
crew-cut.  Maybe  she  got  sick  of  the  Elvis  Presley  look-alikes...." 
The  corners  of  Nat's  lips  turned  up  and  she  guided  Tony  by  the 
hand  out  of  the  way  of  a  waitress. 

Later  that  summer,  Domenic  and  Lisa  Sciulli  sent  Tony  to 
The  Twin  Echo  summer  camp  for  three  weeks.  He  came  back  on  a 
Sunday  evening. 

The  family  sat  around  the  living  room  of  their  spread-out 
bungalow,  watching  some  jugglers  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show. 

"The  Menucci's  weren't  at  church  this  week."  Lisa  told 
Domenic  reprovingly. 

"Really?"  Domenic  asked.  They  exchanged  looks. 

Angela  walked  in  the  room,  conspicuously  red-eyed. 

Lisa  tsked.  "Are  you  still  crying  over  that  heretic?  You'd  bet- 
ter not  be.  Find  yourself  a  nice  Catholic  boy,  why  don't  you." 

Angela  sniffed.  "Yes,  Mom."  The  show  droned  on  and 
Domenic  laughed. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  doorbell  rang  and  Uncle  Louis  en 


tered.  He  didn't  greet  anyone  but  turned  nervously  to  Domenic. 

"They  agreed,  Dom.  You  just  need  to  sign  the  check." 

Domenic  stood  up  and  looked  around  for  his  glasses.  H« 
pulled  them  on,  those  heavy,  dark-rimmed  glasses.  Lisa  brough  | 
him  his  checkbook.  He  wrote  the  check  and  handed  it  to  Louis 
Once  Louis  had  deposited  the  check  into  his  pocket,  he  rubbed  hi ' 
hands  together  and  turned  to  Angela  and  Tony. 

"How  about  a  Coca-Cola,  kids?  I'll  drive  you  down  for  som  j 
now,  would  you  like  that?"  Tony  looked  at  his  dad. 

"Great!"  Angela  said. 

In  the  car,  Angela  explained  her  predicament  to  Uncle  Louis  | 
the  family  confidant. 

"They  didn't  like  Danny  O'Kelly  because  his  dad  was  in 
Labor  Union,  you  know." 

Uncle  Louis  nodded,  "A  Ruskie,  huh.  Seriously,  Angela.  Yoi 
never  know.  The  boy  could  be  a  Communist." 

"No,  well,  I  don't  know.  And  then  Max  Lancaster  becaus 
he's  Episcopalian.  His  parents  never  called  me  a  papist,  yet  Mor 
called  him  a  heretic,  to  his  face.  I  could've  died." 

Uncle  Louis  nodded  again.  "It'll  pass.  The  Dallesandro  bo 

is  nice." 

They  sat  on  the  curb  drinking  their  bottles  of  Coke.  Ton 
was  describing  the  latest  chapter  in  a  Hardy  Boys  mystery,  and  Unci 
Louis  was  nodding,  as  usual.  They  finished  and  put  their  bottle 
back  in  the  box  beside  the  Coke  machine. 

"How's  the  restaurant,  Uncle  Louis?"  Tony  asked. 

Angela  answered,  "We're  doing  OK,  even  without  Nathali 
and  Jim." 

Nathalie  had  conceived  a  child  and  Lisa  fired  her  as  soon  «' 
she  found  out. 

"You  can't  have  that  in  a  restaurant  like  ours!"  Lisa  had  sai( 

furious. 

Sometime  later,  Jim,  a  father  and  a  husband  at  last,  died  i 
Korea,  millions  of  miles  from  the  woman  he  loved  and  the  son  r, 
had  fathered.  Tony  never  saw  either  of  them  again.  He  rememberc; 
Angela  whispering  to  him  that  Nathalie  had  gone  South  to  Macoi 
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Georgia,  to  be  with  her  mother.  Her  father  had  been  killed,  a  few 
years  back,  by  the  KKK,  The  next  evening,  Tony  walked  around 
looking  for  Nathalie  and  Jim,  though  he  knew  they  wouldn't  be 
there.  He  found  the  expensive,  portable,  7-band  RCA  radio  of  his 
fathers  and  kicked  a  hole  in  it. 

Downtown  Cleveland,  like  the  centers  of  almost  all  eastern 
cities,  went  on  a  cycle,  beginning  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  then 
dying,  as  life  emigrated  to  the  suburbs.  While  Cleveland  thrived, 
Domenic  s  restaurant  expanded  exponentially.  Some  say  that  Frank 
Sinatra  dined  there.  Others  say  that  it  was  Pat  Boone.  Everyone 
agreed  that  it  was  "the  place  to  be,"  But  Domenic  kept  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  business.  He  watched  things  shift  and  life  migrate  towards 
the  malls  and  Suburbia.  His  long-time  auditor  died  and  Uncle  Louis 
was  the  replacement.  Uncle  Louis  arranged  the  purchase  of  Mores, 
a  suburban  restaurant  up  for  sale. 

Tony  grew,  the  years  wrote  themselves  and  rewrote  them- 
selves again.  People  were  born,  got  married,  stayed  married,  and 
died.  Eisenhower  was  reelected.  Tony  learned  to  peg  his  pants  and 
graduated  from  high  school.  His  parents,  with  the  fruits  of  two 
thriving  restaurants,  sent  him  to  Princeton  and  the  Cornell  School 
of  Hotel  Management. 

One  icy  December  afternoon  after  his  calculus  exam,  Tony 
read  a  letter  from  Angela  telling  him  that  Domenic  s  first  restaurant 
had  gone  bankrupt  .  He  read  her  carefully  penned  lines  with  little 
surprise.  Angel  changed  the  subject  then,  he  could  almost  hear  the 
forced  brightness  in  her  voice,  her  bird-like  cooing  about  More*  s. 

"We  got  new  placemats,  Tony.  They're  gray  with  a  mauve 
border,  and  in  the  lower  corner  it  says:  "Mores,  where  the  accent  is 
on  Taste".  Very  chic..." 

Three  weeks  later,  Tony  boarded  a  train  bound  for  Cleve- 
land. On  the  train,  had  another  passenger  chanced  to  read  the  letter 
which  caused  his  abrupt  departure  from  school,  they  might've  seen 
the  shaking  script  of  Lisa  DeSalvo  Sciulli  telling  Tony  to  come  home 
and  to  come  home  soon.  The  family  needed  him. 

Dec.  2,  1958 

"Dear  Tony, 
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Mores  is  going  under.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story,  and  per 
haps  you  will  come  home  and  convince  your  father  to  do  what  w 
all  know  is  right. 

Remember  Uncle  Angelo?  He  came  back  to  town  last  yea; 
and  your  Uncle  Louis  brought  him  to  the  restaurant.  Of  course,  w 
were  all  happy  to  see  him,  your  father  especially.  But,  anyway,  Angel 
has  friends  well-known  to  be  part  of  the  Italian  underworld.  An ! 
he  brings  them  to  the  restaurant  almost  every  night,  Tony,  and  give 
them  free  drinks.  Your  father  just  stands  there,  welcomes  his  brothc 
and  his  brother's  friends,  and  goes  about  his  work.  Your  father  can 
say  no  to  anyone  or  anything,  so  he  just  lets  Angelo  and  his  friend 
come  over  for  free. 

Expectedly,  the  place  got  a  reputation.  People  stopped  corr 
ing  because  they  were  scared,  Tony,  scared.  And  I'm  scared  too..." 

The  family  legend  has  it  that  Tony  couldn't  save  the  restai 
rant  and  it  went  under.  Shortly  after,  Angelo  died.  Domenic  took 
job  from  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Bill  Effinger,  whom  he  had  helped  01 
many  years  ago.  Bill  would  also  make  a  fortune.  He  had  the  idea  e  ll 
feeding  large  amounts  of  people  for  organizations  like  USX  Stee 
(And  let  me  tell  you,  steel  workers  eat  a  lot.  I  worked  in  a  steel  mi 
one  summer  and  we  ate  huge  plates  of  those  mashed  potatoes. 
were  fed  well.  Sorry,  Nicola,  go  ahead. 

Nicola  chooses  not  to  go  ahead:  That's  because  of  the  Unior 

I  say:  Sure  as  hell  was 

Nicola  then  says:  But  everybody's  forgetting  that  now... ho1 
stupid  can  you  be  and  live? 

And  for  once  I  agree  with  her.  The  conversation  floats  t 
other  things,  but  I  tell  Nicola  to  keep  going). 

When  Tony  came  home,  he  found  that  his  mother  wore  to  j 
much  make-up,  and  that  his  dad  had  gained  weight.  He  foun 
Angela  divorced.  He  found  that  Uncle  Louis  had  struck  a  deal  wit 
the  prior  owner  of  Mo  re's.  Together,  Louis  and  Mr.  More  had  maske 
More's  losses  and  thus  conned  Domenic  into  paying  an  extijl 
$200,000  when  he  bought  it. 

"I'll  track  him  down,  the  bastard,"  Tony  swore.  But  Domen  j  I 


only  smiled  sadly. 

"Tony,  boy,  he's  family.  You  cant  hurt  the  family.  Remem- 
ber that." 

Tony  seethed.  People  ate  at  the  Big  Boy  restaurants  and  else- 
where. The  loyal  clientele  gradually  died  off.  The  place  got  a  repu- 
tation for  being  an  old  folk's  hang-out.  The  after-dinner  mints  got 
stale  on  the  shelf.  The  cook  quit. 

One  evening,  Tony  and  Angela  were  drinking  Bloody  Marys 
and  sitting  on  the  porch.  Angela  had  poured  excess  vodka  into  her 
glass;  Tony  could  smell  it  on  her  breath. 

"There  was  no  Uncle  Angelo,  Tony.  Did  you  know  that? 
Saint  Mother  made  that  one  up." 

Tony  took  a  sip  and  said  quietly,  "You're  drunk,  Angela." 

"Drunk  as  a  skunk,  but  its  still  true.  There  was  no  uncle 
Angelo." 

"Of  course  there  was." 

"You  don't  really  believe  that,  Tony.  Failure's  hard  to  take, 
especially  late  in  life.  Dad  had  been  the  best  in  the  business.  And  he 
lost  to  Big  Boy."  Angel  started  to  laugh.  "Sometimes  it's  funny,  Tony... 
the  unending  irony  of  our  lives." 

And  here  Nicolas  story  ends,  a  not-bad  story  published  in  a 
not-bad  collection  of  senior  creative  writing  among  other  not-bad 
pieces  of  poetry  (for  the  most  part)  and  other  not-bad  short  stories 
(ditto)  and  some  things  even  I,  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
narrator  and  editor  of  that  not-bad  collection,  cannot  classify.  But 
this  short  excerpt  of  Nicola's  life  wants  an  epilogue  and  our  debate 
wants  a  resolution.  I,  unlike  most  of  my  near-brilliant,  but  not  nearly 
as  powerful,  colleagues,  believe  in  answers. 

10  years  of  Depression.  Six  years  of  war.  10  years  of  pros- 
perity. Six  years  of  peace.  The  Yankees  and  the  Angels.  Mrs. 
Callaghan-Scuilli's  fascination  with  music  and  hyphenated  names. 
'  The  Dodgers  and  the  Reds.  Mr.  Sandman.  MC  Hammer. 
Eisenhower.  Jack  Zajac.  Clinton.  Anorexia.  Bloody  Marys.  Unem- 
ployment. Heretics  and  atheists  and  papists  and  Salem  Witches. 
Fins  on  cars  and  the  Oldsmobile.  Joan  Baez  and  The  Kingston  Trio. 
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Pearls  and  the  Can-can  skirt.  Nicola.  Cleveland.  You.  Me. 

So  perhaps  Nicola  was  right,  after  all,  about  things  being- 
circular.  Things  for  her  and  things  for  this  particular  version  of  myself' 
seem  to  move  in  circles,  winding  tighter  and  tighter  and  tighter  and. 
then  bursting  out,  exploding  like  one  of  those  hand-held,  plastic, 
champagne-bottle  firecrackers.  And  then,  holding  on  to  a  piece  of 
the  confetti,  we  start  winding  again,  inward  and  outward,  around 
and  around,  catching  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  greater  spiraling  around 
us,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  realize  that  we  are  not  spiral- 
ing but  being  spiraled,  dancing  to  a  broken  jitterbug  record  until 
the  piece  of  confetti  pops  again,  in  decent  explosion,  for  the  last 
time. 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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Introduction: 
Boit  is  in  Trouble 


Bunker  steals  his  mothers  panties  because  what  he  believes 
in  is  stoptime.  He  wants  to  see  the  author  of  the  feet  brushing  the 
stair-runner  gentler,  more  golden,  but  he  sees  instead  the  same 
strung-out  hair,  crude  expression  and  scrawny  chest.  Though  blind, 
his  mother  knows  that  Bunker's  stealing  her  panties.  Ting  Poo  won- 
derfully evokes  the  deep  privacy  of  their  collusion  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  mother's  dresser  top: 

The  configuration  of  objects  on  Mother's  dresser  had  not 
changed  since  the  day  she  went  blind.  Tiny  memorabilia, 
silver  jewelry  boxes,  and  wooden  picture  frames,  lived  on 
top  of  the  dresser.  Particles  of  old  perfume,  hung  motion- 
less in  the  air.  They  did  not  tumble  or  move,  but  instead 
remained  like  pieces  of  time  stopped,  hummingbirds  hov- 
ering. 

At  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  Bunker  sits  "with  his  knees  together  and 
the  underwear  in  his  lap,  Bunker  [resembling]  an  older  woman 
knitting,  at  peace."  Ting  creates  a  world  where  what  happens  next 
surprises  because  of  its  logic  and  startling  originality.  Underwear  is 
one  of  many  stories  in  The  Courant  that  amaze  and  challenge. 

What  distinguishes  this  issue's  fiction,  however,  is  the  sud- 
den mastery  of  voice.  We  have  in  this  issue  fiction  as  testimony, 
immediate  and  inescapable.  You  have  to  listen.  The  voices  are  real 
and  magical  in  their  interior  rhythms,  the  secretiveness  of  language. 
Consider  the  following  passages  from  a  few  of  the  stories,  the  first 
by  Angie  Frederickson  who  lets  her  heroine  tell  us  about  her  recov- 
ery from  something  awful  that  has  happened  up  north: 

Mamma's  real  sweet  and  lets  me  sit  in  her  lap  and  cry  but 
she  doesn't  know  much  what  to  do  with  me.  Sure  she  feels 
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sorry  for  me  and  all  but  how  could  she  have  raised  a  daugh- 
ter who'd  find  herself  in  such  a  crazy  mess,  she  wonders. 
And  Daddy,  he's  just  a  big  old  teddy  bear  that  got  his  heart 
broke  the  first  time  he  saw  his  growned  up  little  girl  cry.  He 
keeps  the  place  stocked  with  Bluebell's  Butter  Pecan  and 
can't  figure  out  how  to  do  much  else.  So  lately  he's  been  out 
at  the  ranch  in  Lubbock  where  I  guess  he  figures  he  can  love 
me  from  a  distance. 

Voice  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  words,  but  cadence,  thinking,  even 
place.  Halfway  through  this  story,  the  reader  can  place  the  speaker 
and  can  understand,  perhaps  even  anticipate  where  her  thinking 
will  take  her.  John  Mailer  is  confident  enough  to  have  made  one  of 
his  stories  explicitly  about  voice.  In  Train  Rides  with  Miles,  the  speaker 
shares  with  us  his  amazement  at  Miles'  way  with  words,  quoting 
him  at  length: 

It's  like  the  other  day,  right.  I'm  down  at  the  project  courts 
playin'  ball,  right.  And  I  got  a  lot  of  people  there,  you  know. 
So  I'm  schoolin'  this  little  punk  bith  Brandon,  right.  So 
anyway,  he  finally  scores  a  shot  on  me,  right.  Now  he's  fuckin' 
running  around  the  court  sayin'  'Miles  ain't  got  no  game 
and  shit.'  So  I  says  to  him,  'Yo,  not  for  nothing,  but  you 
ain't  got  shit  on  me.'  I  was  kinda  showin'  off  cause  my 
girls  was  there  and  shit. 

As  in  Frederickson's  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's,  we  are  presented  with  a 
scene  unadorned  with  editorial  comment,  though  the  recreation  of 
voice  itself  so  emphatically  places  on  the  train  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  find  closure  in  the  episode.  Narrative  voice  creates  the  story 
in  The  Courant  as  well.  Listen  to  the  cadence  of  the  narrative  voice 
in  these  two  stories  by  David  Black-Schaffer  and  Nathaniel  Bouman, 
respectively: 

It  was  a  good  day  for  a  find.  The  sun  was  high  enough  for  a 
pleasnt  walk's  worth  of  light,  but  far  enough  into  the  evening 
to  lend  a  pleasant  glow  to  the  rock  cliffs.  He  noted  with  a 
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certain  relaxed  exhilaration  that  he  was  alone,  and  that  was 
fine,  just  fine. 


The  boy  leaned  and  rested  his  chin  on  the  butt  of  his  pick 
ax.  He  took  his  chin  off  the  handle  and  let  his  arms  hang. 
By  mushing  his  chin  and  rolling  his  eyeballs  he  could  look 
around  without  letting  the  ax  drop.  He  looked  down  the 
dirt  road  and  watched  a  turkey  and  her  brood  cross  at  their 
usual  spot,  under  the  thickest  shade. 

In  A  Good  Day  for  a  Find  and  Not  Skin  Cell  Dust,  Black-Schaffer 
and  Bouman  rely  on  the  muted  tones  of  their  narrative  voices  to 
highlight  the  small  prize  won  by  both  protagonists  when  they  ac- 
knowledge the  beautiful  terror  of  nature's  indiscriminate  attention 
to  mortality.  With  David,  quiet  repetition  slows  us;  with  Nate, 
gestures  limit  the  landscape.  Some  of  the  stories  reach  a  level  of 
sophistication  through  narrative  voices  that  actually  comment  on 
themselves,  comment  on  storytelling  itself.  Chris  Bissells  stories 
are  about  storytelling  implicitly,  Kate  Zangrilli's  explicitly.  In  Mob- 
sters on  Judgment  D  ay ,  Bissell  challenges  the  ease  with  which  a  reader 
can  assume  conventional  perspectives: 

The  ants  swarmed  over  the  spider,  bringing  the  hairy  beast 
to  the  earth.  It  thrashed  around  as  best  it  could,  swinging 
its  legs  in  every  direction,  all  the  while  hoping  vainly  that  its 
desperate  efforts  could  dislodge  the  hundred  tiny  mandibles 
clamped  firmly  to  its  chitin.  Soon  the  purpose  of  the  spider's 
efforts  was  gone;  like  the  proverbial  chicken  with  its  head 
cut  off,  its  movements  were  reduced  to  reflexive  twitching. 
The  ants,  trium-phant,  continued  the  slow  dismembering 
of  their  beaten  foe.  Suddenly,  a  great  boot  came  out  of  the 
sky  and  crushed  them:  "Dumb  ants." 

"There  goes  our  entertainment,  idiot,"  Guglielmo  grumbled, 
staring  at  the  mangled  mass  of  ichor. 
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"I  felt  sorry  foah  da  spider,"  Raniero  said,  rubbing  his  sole 
on  the  sidewalk. 

"How's  we  s'posed  to  do  a  hit  of  you  feel  sorry  for  a  dumb 
spidah?" 

"I  dunno.  I  can  shoot  people,  but  I  like  spidaz." 

Bissell's  narrative  point  of  view  is  like  a  movie  camera  speed- 
ing back  and  panning  wider,  more  comical  and  macabre  vistas  as 
the  stories  develop.  The  prose  description  is  clinical  and  detached, 
the  purpose  gone,  not  the  spider  who  is  a  nerve  system.  It  was  hop- 
ing just  a  few  sentences  before.  Soon  it  and  the  triumphant  ants  are 
ichor  and  the  death  throes  turn  out  to  have  been  entertainment  for 
two  mobsters  who  Bissell  toys  with  throughout  the  story,  his  depic- 
tion of  them  deliberately  over  the  top.  And  there  is  more  zooming 
back  as  the  story  develops.  Zangrilli  tells  us  about  several  characters 
whose  small  orbits  just  touch  at  tangents  to  one  another.  Syncronized 
Revolutions  follows  Dave  Guishard,  Melissa,  Tiffany,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelly,  and  even,  briefly,  Mrs.  Guishard,  as  they  go  about  their  busi- 
ness in  unrelated  ways  that  somehow  are  all  of  a  piece,  held  together 
by  Zangrilli's  image  of  circles  and  revolutions  whether  they  be  the 
merry-go-rounds  of  a  frat  party,  the  rims  of  toilet  bowls,  the  narcis- 
sism of  mirrors,  or  the  concerted  search  for  astral  girations  as  imag- 
ined through  a  Fisher  Price  telescope.  It  all  spins  faster  and  faster 
when  the  young  man  who  can  run  round  a  track  meets  the  girl  who 
believes  the  world  does  not  revolve  because  it  revolves  around  beau- 
tiful people.  All  the  while,  Kate  s  narration  is  teasing  us  through  the 
story  as  essay  and  assays  of  confident  bias: 

Three  floors  up,  Billy  Holliday  sings  into  the  ears  of  the 
swaying,  sighing  night  while  outside,  the  parts  of  an  alarm 
clock  roll  around  with  the  out-of-syncopation  sough  of  the 
wind.  The  fall  leaves  circle  around  themselves  in  their  de- 
scent to  the  ground,  and  the  tires  of  a  screeching  car  outside 
roll  over  the  pavement,  as  six  hundred  miles  away  in  New 
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Mexico  a  man  turns  the  wheels  of  his  Fisher  Price  telescope 
trying  to  Find  the  moon  gyrating  and  the  stars  and  planets 
whirling  and  pirouetting  across  the  dome  of  the  blackened 
sky. 

What  ends  in  the  high  artistry  of  these  stories  by  Chris  and  Kate 
begins  with  the  sheer  delight  of  the  one  voice  narrating  simple  sto- 
ries with  whiz-bang  efficiency. 

Boit's  best  friend  loves  the  man  because  he's  got  the  feel  for 
women: 

Women  killed  Boit.  Everytime.  Just  a  lick  of  perfume  got 
him  flipping  up  his  collar  and  slicking  pat  his  hair.  A  swing 
of  their  hips  got  him  knocked  off  center  with  a  single  push 
and  gave  his  mouth  the  room  to  smile.  Women  were  his 
saving  grace  and  it  pleased  me  unending  to  bust  him  up 
about  it  watching  a  no  charm  dame  turn  into  the  sweetest 
slice  of  pie  on  Boit's  plate.  You  see,  Boit  was  killed  by  all  of 
them.  Not  a  one  was  undeserving  of  any  easy  eye.  Paunchy 
middled  hussies.  Slow  footed,  slope  shouldered  tired  out 
girls.  Red  heads  riddled  lousy  with  freckle  spots.  They  were 
all  on  sale  for  old  Boit,  and  I  could  sit  and  pat  my  foot  all 
night  watching  my  boy  make  a  purchase. 

The  inevitable  happens.  All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end.  Boit 
falls  for  one  woman  hard  and  the  next  thing  you  know  his  best  man 
is  "chewing  peanuts  in  the  parlor  of  the  Greater  Shay  Area  Episco- 
pal mumbling  to  [himself]  about  a  dying  breed."  There  isn't  much 
to  The  Bestman,  mostly  the  sheer  delight  of  storytelling,  but  that  is 
more  than  enough.  The  voice  this  anonymous  assume  in  his/her 
story  Untitled  is  so  sure-fire  heated  up  that  its  interior  logic  brings 
you  right  along  to  the  point,  actually  sending  you  back  to  The 
Bestman.  In  this  second  story,  a  God-fearing  woman  who  believes 
Christ  likes  the  world  neat  and  shined  up  a  little  finds  herself  be- 
hind someone  who  doesn't  fit  the  bill: 
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Two  lines  could  mean  I  wasn't  stuck  behind  this  joe  that  I'll 
call  one  of  God's  little  mishaps.  The  man  I  stand  behind 
wears  a  backfaced  cap  on  his  polished  head  that  reads,  "The 
West  is  Best  When  Undressed."  Caricatured  and  candy-col- 
ored stands  a  naked  women  on  the  side  of  the  slogan  giving 
me  a  wink  and  tipping  her  cowboy  hat  at  me.  Mr.  Mishap  is 
a  s  bowlegged  as  Santa's  helper.  Pants  sag  towards  his  middle 
making  a  khaki  smile  across  his  backside.  The  teeth  the  smile 
show  are  the  start  of  his  undershorts  that  struggle  to  stay 
stretched  across  him. 

In  this  hilarious  passage,  the  author  entrusts  her  character  to  us  and 
we  accept  her,  the  elves  woven  into  the  description  of  the  mall  as 
well  and  the  comments  on  the  heavy  commercialism  familiar  to  us. 
Yet,  the  author  also  anticipates  the  narrator's  later  downfall  as  the 
women  on  the  cap  is  an  affront  to  her  own  prim,  but  limited  defini- 
tion of  beauty  as  a  serious  matter  of  surfaces.  Later,  he  mouth  full  of 
cotton  will  seesaw,  no  more  attractive  the  a  row  of  BVDs.  What  a 
brilliant  story  that  can  make  us  laugh  out  loud  even  as  the  voice 
that  delights  leads  us  sees  what's  false  in  its  own  echoes: 

I  sit  at  my  vanity  chest  to  comb  the  day  out  of  my  hair. 
Tonight  the  Devil  was  in  my  mirror  and  wouldn't  get  none. 
I  went  to  bed  wondering  about  Mr.  Mishap  and  his  lip 
flappings.  I  woke  up  wondering  what  Jesus  really  wanted 
for  his  birthday. 

And  now  you  want  to  go  back  to  The  Bestman  who  wonders  in 
another  place  and  time  the  same  thing:  am  I  doing  right  by  myself 
and  others?  Married  and  a  baby  on  the  way,  Boit  has  an  honest  face, 
but  our  storyteller  sees  a  light  go  out  that  is  more  than  the  flicker  of 
an  eye  on  a  nice  piece.  In  The  Bestman  and  Untitled,  we  learn  in  this 
extraordinary  issue  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  answer  Kate 
Zangrilli's  perennial  question  of  circles  and  tides  for  the  two  voices 
you  hear  in  these  stories  by  an  author  who  has  elected  to  absent 
herself  from  his  work  turn  out  to  come  from  a  singular  vision  of  the 
world  where  small  pleasures  are  won  and  lost  before  the  eyes  of  a 
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God  made  small  though  not  any  more  accessible  in  our  eyes.  How 
fitting  that  the  Smitty  Prize  should  go  to  someone  whose  name 
escapes  us,  but  whose  voice  rings  true:  the  anonymous  author  of 

The  Bestman  and  Untitled. 

Note:  I'd  like  to  thank  Sean  Casey  and  the  out-going  seniors  on 
The  Courant  editorial  board  for  the  privelege  of  working  with  them 
for  the  past  two  years.  I'd  like  to  welcome  Caroline  Whitbeck  and 
Kate  Zangrilli  as  the  new  Editors-in-Chief.  Their  work  here  and 
elsewhere  speaks  for  itself  and  I'm  looking  forward  to  hearing  more 
of  it. 


Craig  Thorn 
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The  Bestman 


Women  killed  Boit.  Everytime.  Just  a  lick  of  perfume  got 
him  flipping  up  his  collar  and  slicking  pat  his  hair.  A  swing  of  their 
hips  got  him  knocked  off  center  with  a  single  push  and  gave  his 
mouth  the  room  to  smile.  Women  were  his  saving  grace  and  it  pleased 
me  unending  to  bust  him  up  about  it  watching  a  no  charm  dame 
turn  into  the  sweetest  slice  of  pie  on  Boit's  plate.  You  see,  Boit  was 
killed  by  all  of  them.  Not  a  one  was  undeserving  of  an  easy  eye. 
Paunchy  middled  hussies.  Slow  footed,  slope  shouldered  tired  out 
girls.  Red  heads  riddled  lousy  with  freckle  spots.  They  were  all  on 
sale  for  old  Boit,  and  I  could  sit  and  pat  my  foot  all  night  watching 
my  boy  make  a  purchase. 

Myself,  I  could  turn  it  up  once  and  again  when  my  gut  had 
steeped  itself  in  two  dollar  whiskey.  But  with  no  endurance  like 
Boit  carried  in  him.  He  was  like  a  clock.  As  long  as  women  ticked, 
Boit  tocked.  Minutes  for  seconds  with  no  stopping  about  it.  He 
even  had  himself  a  list  of  life  long,  all  time,  cloud  nine  ladies  like  a 
proof  for  all  his  no  resting  nights.  Once  in  a  nine  to  five  moonlight 
run  he'd  wrestle  out  of  the  bar's  back  room  with  an  electrified  face 
and  a  sting  in  his  amble  and  say,  "Gimme  the  list  Jarvis.  I'm  makin' 
a  change." 

That  got  me  funny.  Every  go. 

That  last  night  I  wasn't  funned  by  it  though.  I  was  cut-up 
one-eightied.  Boit  came  out  the  back  in  his  regular  narcotic  haze 
and  says,  "Gimme  the  list  Jarvis.  I'm  makin'  a  change  in  my  ways." 

I  dipped  into  my  butt  pocket  not  allowing  the  new  twist  in 
his  phrase  to  itch  me.  I  pulled  flat  at  Boit's  page  readying  his  pen  to 
cross  out  and  rewrite  when  he  flaps,  "Just  hand  over  the  list  Jarv. 
Don't  need  the  pen." 

I  give  over  the  list  and  watch  with  slain  eyes  as  he  beats  it  up 
to  a  pile  of  dying  confetti.  I  think  I'm  all  out  knocked  back,  but  the 
scene  gets  more  like  suicide  when  a  coal  topped  bluebird  with  a 
tatooed  tit  shakes  out  to  Boit  wearing  only  a  topsheet,  smiling  at 
him  like  he's  a  fish  in  a  bucket.  I  was  gunned  again  when  Boit  hug 
on  her  and  said,  "You're  the  last  exit  to  Heaven  baby,  and  I'm  takin' 
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it.  Jarvis  put  your  eyes  back  in  your  head  and  book  me  the  church. 
Lo's  gonna  walk  down  the  aisle  to  me." 

At  that  her  smile  saturates  a  cherry  red.  Boit  was  in  hiding 
but  I  saw  what  that  smile  was  about.  It  was  a  predator  that  just 
snaked  some  feed. 

I  managed  out,  "Boit  do  you  Know  what  you're  doin'?  You 
don't  want  to  sit  on  this  a  touch?" 

"Put  a  fork  in  me,  Jarvis,  I'm  done.  You  can  rest  my  saddle 
'cause  I'm  stuck  like  a  bee  on  this  honey,"  and  he  gives  the  bird  a 
knack  on  her  rump. 

I  thought  I'd  just  close  my  peepers  for  a  tick  and  wake  my- 
self out  of  this  sour  dream.  But  sure  as  a  shithouse  stink  three  days 
pass  I'm  in  my  best  dressing  chewing  peanuts  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Greater  Shay  Area  Episcopal  mumbling  to  myself  about  a  dying 
breed.  If  this  was  how  my  boy  was  going  out,  I  was  a  bestman  in  the 
worst  of  all  funks. 

I  came  to  around  when  the  organ  cranked  up  and  all  hats 
turned  to  the  double  doors  to  get  a  sticky  sight  of  the  bridie.  As  she 
walked  their  eyes  down  the  aisle  the  room  started  to  get  a  spin  on  it. 
I  got  to  feeling  my  breakfast  talking  back  to  me  so  I  yanked  my 
monkey  suit's  collar. 

The  preacher  was  as  old  as  cheese,  but  he  peeled  out  his 
speech  in  a  hurry.  I  wasn't  paying  him  much  attention  because  I 
started  to  feeling  like  I  was  under  the  christening  waters  and  wasn't 
being  let  out  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  My  lungs  are  getting  thick 
as  soup.  They  right  closed  when  the  preacher  reached,  "If  anyone 
knows  reason  why  these  two  should  not  be  joined  in  holy  matri- 
mony speak  now  or  forever  hold  your  peace."  Or  some  such  like 
that.  I  thought  all  I  could  do  to  unglue  my  breathe  would  be  to 
speak  something  ,  so  I  screamed,  "YES!" 

The  bridie  s  punky  face  got  all  whimpering.  Boit  just  blinked 

at  me. 

I  pushed  myself  back  out  the  double  doors  excusing  and 
forgiving  my  stupidity  not  knowing  that  I  had  just  broken  myself 
off  of  Boit. 

So  that  was  it.  So. 

So,  Miss  Lola  Larby  is  now  Mrs.  Boitlin  Arbishaw  and  she 
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lives  five  towns  over  with  her  born  again  husband.  I  hear  she's  got  a 
kid  coming  along,  and  I  hear  Boit's  got  an  honest  face.  But  these 
days...nah  I  don't  hear  much  at  all.  I  go  to  this  bar  on  certain  moods 
and  see  boys  getting  spicy  with  the  women,  but  they'll  never  make 
it  to  where  Boit  was.  Yeah  I  turn  up  at  this  bar  once  and  again 
wishig  Boit  was  still  a  regular.  Wishing  I  stayed  my  ground  and  not 
run  out  on  my  friend,  and  on  myself. 


Anonymous 
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Untitled 


People  aren't  always  pretty.  That  was  something  my  Christ- 
wheeling  momma  used  to  always  say  to  me  that  one  time.  And  it's  a 
thing  I  try  to  go  right  by.  Momma  was  a  right  woman  and  she  knew 
to  go  good  by  the  Lord.  See  if  you  go  around  expecting  everyone  to 
be  pure  as  a  peach  you're  not  going  to  get  too  far  down  the  block.  So 
I  try  to  keep  an  open  eye.  Even  now.  In  line.  Holiday  shopping  at 
the  modern  mall  that  smells  like  dead  pizza.  It  being  the  season  of 
the  Lord  and  all  the  place  is  hit  up  with  folks.  I  am  here  with  candy 
canes  to  tree  hang  and  no  more.  Some  people  on  this  line  got  mo- 
tor-powered de-icers,  rubber  reindeer  antlers,  and  grabs  of  of  other 
no-good  stuff.  I  say  all  Jesus  wants  for  his  birthday  is  for  all  to  be  a 
little  prettier.  Shine  up.  That  would  do  Christ  fine,  but  he  shouldn't 
be  shoved  by  all  this.  Elf  shoes  and  spray  snow  and  all. 

Two  lines  would  make  these  folks  move  some.  Two  lines 
could  mean  I  wasn't  stuck  behind  this  joe  that  I'll  call  one  of  God's 
little  mishaps.  The  man  I  stand  behind  wears  a  backfaced  cap  on  his 
polished  head  that  reads,  "The  West  is  Best  When  Undressed."  Cari- 
catured and  candy-colored  stands  a  naked  women  on  the  side  of  the 
slogan  giving  me  a  wink  and  tipping  her  cowboy  hat  at  me.  Mr. 
Mishap  is  as  bowlegged  as  a  Santa's  helper.  Pants  sag  towards  his 
middle  making  a  khaki  smile  across  his  backside.  The  teeth  the  smile 
show  are  the  start  of  his  undershorts  that  struggle  to  stay  stretched 
across  him. 

It  is  people  like  this  man  who  make  me  hotter  than  burgers 
on  a  grill.  I  know  the  Lord.  He  wants  to  look  from  heaven  to  see  a 
sight  that 's  tucked  and  right.  Don't  be  fooled  to  think  God  has  no 
aesthetics.  He  knows  fine  from  undone  and  shirty.  This  muck  truck- 
ing man  has  got  all  sorts  of  tools  to  buy.  No  thing  that's  got  a  mark 
of  Christmas  though. 

I  don't  want  to  say  I  couldn't  get  my  eyes  from  him,  but 
when  you're  in  line  there's  not  much  else  to  look  at  but  forward.  He 
also  smelled  enough  to  be  a  national  disturbance.  I  can't  keep  my 
fingers  off  my  nose  and  from  giving  him  the  look  of  a  kid  in  a  haunt 
house.  I  guess  that's  why  he  turned  around  looking  at  me  like  I  shot 
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his  dog  and  says,  "Is  there  a  sign  on  me  sayin'  to  stare?" 

Fast  I  say  no  and  look  to  my  feet  for  a  way  out.  There  is  not 
much  way  out  of  a  line  unless  you  can  take  it  to  give  up  your  spot. 
So  I  keep  my  head.  People  aren't  always  pretty.  But  there  are  mag- 
nets in  his  back  that  pull  at  the  edge  of  my  eyes  until  I'm  looking  at 
him  again.  Spit  and  a  shine  rag  would  nicely  peel  the  shell  of  smut 
shops  and  truckstops  he's  built  up  on  his  skin.  He  fastens  me  with 
another  pet-murderer  slick  of  his  eyes.  I  pull  at  the  wrinkles  in  my 
coat  so  I  can  keep  from  giving  back  the  stare  I'm  getting. 

I  look  to  the  side  where  a  glitzy  modern  mall  mirror  waits 
for  shopping  folk  to  stop  and  stare  and  vain  at  it.  I  see  I  myself  am 
not  wrongfaced.  But  that's  not  personal  guff.  All  I  know  tell  me  that 
I'm  a  pretty  prize,  not  that  I  listen  to  such  low  talk  because  low  talk 
is  one  of  God's  foes.  And  it  is  not  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Mishap  looks  to  the  mirror  too.  Not  to  catch  the  scene 
of  his  own  self,  but  to  watch  me,  still  like  I  shot  his  puppy  or  such 
like  that.  After  a  hat  to  shoe  look  at  me  he  says,  "I  know  who  you 
are... you  work  at  my  wife's  church." 

"Well,  I  don't  recognize  you.  You  don't  look  like  a  member 
of  my  church,"  I  creak. 

"How  do  you  know  whut  I  look  like?"  he  lips.  Both  of  us 
still  watching  the  glass. 

"I  know  you  look  like  you  haven't  bathed  since  last  pay- 
check, and  you  have  an  indecent  woman  on  your  head!  In  my  simple 
opinion,  it  does  not  appear  that  you  are  a  regular  attendee  of  church 
services." 

"It  don't  matter  how  long  I  ain't  showered,  and  what  I  got 
on  my  head  is  my  own  affairs.  God  understands.  He  don't  care  as 
long  as  I  wear  nice  shoes  in  his  house  and  don't  do  wrong  by  no  one. 
And  the  reason  you  ain't  seen  me  in  your  church  is  you's 
alwaysgleaming  at  yourself  in  the  mirror  and  tugging  your  skirts. 
Like  now.  Shit,  I  probably  pay  more  attention  to  God  than  you 
do." 

My  face  must  of  looked  horrible  when  I  turned  to  face  him 
because  I  had  a  mouth  full  of  cotton.  He  kept  his  look  on  me  like 
I  was  supposed  to  have  a  say  back  to  him.  My  eyes  rose  up  from  the 
sockets  like  cakes  baking  and  my  mouth  began  to  see-saw.  I  played 
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like  I  wasn't  bothered  as  cool  as  I  could  and  left  my  space  on  line. 
My  candy  canes  weren't  too  necessary.  I  suppose  my  tree  would  still 
please  Jesus  without  the  frilling  up. 

At  my  house  I  felt  skittery.  I  went  about  fluffing  up  pillows 
and  fixing  fastens  but  it  did  no  good  on  my  mood.  I  tried  to  read 
the  Bible,  but  it  wouldn't  stay  straight  in  my  clowning  fingers.  I 
tried  the  phone  with  momma,  but  the  signal  was  the  loud  buzz  of  a 
busy  line.  I  felt  turned.  Everything  looked  false.  That  night  I  went 
through  my  usual.  A  shower.  A  prayer.  A  sit  at  my  vanity  chest  to 
comb  the  day  out  of  my  hair.  Tonight  the  Devil  was  in  my  mirror 
and  wouldn't  get  gone.  I  went  to  bed  wondering  about  Mr.  Mishap 
and  his  lip  flappings.  I  woke  up  wondering  what  Jesus  really  wanted 
for  his  birthday. 


Anonymous 
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Not  Really 


We  might  sit  here  and  wag  our  wooly  toes 
and  push  our  moody  pens 
and  flap  through  pages  and  pages  and  pages. 
We  may  be  silent, 

our  fingers  curled  around  the  knuckles  of  another, 
or  not. 

Our  mouths  may  be  open,  tongues  slipping, 
sliding  words  around  the  ear  and  down  the  throat. 
We  may  be  all  alone, 

looking  out  a  dirty  window  or  a  clean  one, 

at  the  snow  or  spring  or  heat,  or  maybe  looking  at  the  glass, 

right  through  to  ourselves. 

We  might  hand  over  our  leather  wallets, 

bu  keep  our  purses  clenched  tight  between  our  knees. 

And  we  might  kiss  her  gently  and  save  the  tongue 

for  someone  else. 

We  might  lie  for  you  or  pray  for  you  or  we  might 
die 

for  ourselves. 

We  might  give  you  all  we've  got 

and  still  suck  air  —  cold  —  up  through  our  nostrils. 

We  might  truly  think  we  love  you, 

but  not  really. 


Kelly  Sherman 
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Escalator 


two  at  a  time. 

run  up  and  up  and  up. 

forward?  yet  hardly  going  anywhere. 

toying  with  the  idea  of  stopping, 

she  does. 

and  starts  descending  with  the  metal, 

no  longer  going  against  it. 

now,  calmly  holding  onto  the  sliding  handrail. 

where  is  she  going?  where  is  she  coming  from? 

the  top  is  not  the  place  to  go. 
(especially  if  it's  the  wrong  direction), 
so  down  she  comes, 
backwards, 

watching  what  she's  leaving 
get  smaller  and  smaller. 

before 

she  had  hardly  moved  and  yet  she  had  sprinted, 
two  steps  at  a  time  and  only  a  foot  maybe, 
maybe  five. 

it's  not  the  thing  to  do. 

she  agrees 

and  turns  around 

to  face  the  things  she  hasn't  seen  yet 
and  watches  them  get  bigger. 


Kim  Ballard 
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The  Wake 


As  the  lone  sun  sank 

into  the  icy  turquoise  glow  of  the  horizon 

and  black  claws  of  branches 

strained  above  my  head 

toward  the  belly  of  the  blue-black 

sky-stallion 

I  awoke 

And  waking  was  cold 
and  dull  and  dark 
and  dead 

One  wouldn't  think  that  waking 
would  be  nothing  — 

but  it  was 

And  one  wouldn't  think  the  sky  would  whinny 
at  nothing  — 
and  it  didn't 

I'm  awake 

and  there's  no  help  for  it 

I  don't  want  to  be  awake 
but  there's  no  help  for  it 

I  don't  want  to  be  awake  like  this! 

There  is  no  help  for  it. 

Just  the  chill 

and  the  dull  mean  halo  of  the  horizon 
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And  there  was  no  help  for  it. 


The  song 
from  the  void 
wakes 


Heath  Cabot 
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Travelers 


The  longest  road  is  sinuous  and  slow, 
And  winter  spawns  new  potholes  every  day. 
I  wish  there  were  an  easy  way  to  go. 

The  forests  blaze  despite  the  heavy  snow, 

But  when  they  burn  their  light  drives  out  the  gray. 

The  longest  road  is  sinuous  and  slow. 

If  we  all  choose  to  stray  both  high  and  low, 
We  cannot  stop  this  trip  till  we  can  say, 
I  wish  there  were  an  easy  way  to  go. 

An  old  man's  chains  drag  in  the  dust,  and  grow, 
But  he  can't  leave  them  down  beside  the  way; 
The  longest  road  is  sinuous  and  slow. 

I  think  there  is  a  way  back  home,  you  know, 
So  I  could  turn  around  and  run  away- 
I  wish  there  were  an  easy  way  to  go. 

Where  silence  guides  is  where  the  darkness  glows, 
Far  off  at  journey's  bitter  end,  some  day. 
The  longest  road  is  sinuous  and  slow 
I  wish  there  were  an  easy  way  to  go. 


Chris  Diamond 
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The  Lights  of  Alamosa 


Far  more  than  dark  sand  and  cool  air, 

Enveloped  in  the  fog  of  purity, 

I  wallowed  in  the  unbreakable  wilderness 

Back  to  the  mountains, 
Front  to  the  valley, 
The  sea  of  sage  - 

The  mattress  of  sage  that  furnished  my  bed 

Cool  sands  mingling  with  my  boots 
Turning  my  hands  to  dustpans 

Venerable,  dubious  clouds 
Invisible  mountains 
Darkness  -  truly  dark 

But  distant  the  lights, 

The  band  of  lights,  white,  orange,  and  a  few  flashing 
red, 

The  lights  of  Alamosa 
But  more,  much  more 

A  picture,  a  glimpse,  a  vignette  of  humanity, 
A  vision  of  another  world, 
The  lights  of  tomorrow, 

The  next  journey  beyond, 
The  next  leg, 

The  future,  the  past,  all  things  distant. 

How  easily  words  match  thoughts, 
How  uneasy  the  fit  to  feelings, 
It  was  so  clear  then 

A  moment,  a  bright  hand  in  a  wild  darkness 
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Reached  and  clutched  me  and  shook  me, 
Shook  me  until  my  chemistry  was  perfect  and  my  heart 
pounding, 

Then,  shaken,  the  glowing  lights  flowed  into  me, 
The  moment  held  me  prisoner, 
And  I  fell  captive  to  the  present. 

My  heart  raced  forth,  beating 
But  my  mind  was  exactly  there, 
Right  there,  right  then,  for  a  moment. 

Rushing  contours  of  soil, 
Rocks  and  sticks  buried  within, 
Upward  sloping  channels, 

And  I  am  supported,  facing  the  sky  alone. 

The  rest  of  the  world  thrusts  me  upward, 

But  then,  the  lights  pull  me  back,  back  into  my  world. 

I  balanced  on  a  huge  beam, 
Without  hesitation,  free, 

I  knew  just  where  I  was,  though  I  had  not  been  there 
before. 

Right  there,  right  then. 

The  magic  was  there, 

Truth  and  triviality,  right  or  not, 

Questions  answered  effectively 

Answered  from  mountains 

Canyons 

Valleys 

Sand 

Sage 

Lights 

]ake  Berman 
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Red  Moon 


The  antenna 

On  top  of  Bright  Mountain 
Was  our 
Red  moon 

And  we  were  determined 
To  reach  it. 

Hopping  onto  the  four  wheeler 
Holding  you 

Against  me,  giving  you  a  squeeze, 
Trusting  you  to  drive 
Up  that  perilous 
Road 

With  the  deep  ruts 

I've  been  stuck  in. 
The  darkness  enveloped  us 
On  that  dirt  path  which 
Wound  up  the  mountain 
Through  the  woods. 
As  the  engine  roared 
And  the  wind  rushed  by 
That  steady  red  glow 
Grew  nearer. 
Finally  reaching  it  and 
Looking  out  over  the 
Whole  town,  lit  up  like  a  field  of  stars; 
We  were  closer  to 
Being  Gods 
Than  ever  before. 
It  took  one  hell  of  a  rain 
To  bring  us  down. 


Sara  Bright 
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Earth  Song 


I  ain't  divine 

but  I  belong 

to  a  celestial  order. 

I  stay  in  line 

I  write  this  song 

through  a  16  -  year  older. 

Which  is  tough 

cuz  my  options  are  low; 

I  got  a  few  billion  years  on  this  restless  boys  soul 

I've  literally  seen  it  all 

and  all  that'll  probably  be. 

The  parabola  of  life  possesses 

a  certain  predictability. 

I  graph  it  all  on  a  TI-82  of  stone 

and  I  see  where  it's  heading 

it's  heading  for  a  phone. 

With  a  line 
so  sublime 

it'll  carry  your  prayers 
to  the  force  who  rules 
all  the  players. 

And  put  me  out  here  all  lonely  in  space: 
my  best  friend  Northstar 
is  a  few  light  years  away. 

But  I  don't  mind  much. 
Though  I  lack  that  certain  rush. 
If  I  could  have  it  once, 
I'd  like  to  have  that  touch. 

Jupiter  once  told  me, 
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"Ya  gotta  calm  down, 

you're  set  in  orbit  young  planet 

you  ain't  go  in'  nowhere  now" 

I  sometimes  envy 

my  inhabitants. 

For  they  go  where  they  choose. 

They  love  to  roam  me, 

which  makes  perfect  illogical  sense, 

for  in  the  grander  spectra 

they  gain  more  than  they  lose. 

But  what  really  pisses  me  off 

is  the  fact  they  hurt  me. 

What  have  I  done  to  them? 

When  have  I  dealt  them  a  loss? 

When  have  I  hidden  the  stars  from  their  view? 

They  blame  it  on  my  sky 

but  it's  they're  fault. 

For  the  smog  of  their  minds 

prevents  them  from  seeing  the  whole  galaxy. 

Well  human 

I  remember  you 

when  you  were  a  little  baby  ape. 

I  carry  your  cute  picture  in  my  wallet. 

Since  then  you've  grown 

but  only  a  little. 

Yet  you  think 

you're  all  that 

and  carry  your  mallet. 

Your  mallet  with  which 

you  hit  your  fellow  man. 

(Or  woman  ...  PC's  the  thing  nowadays) 
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And  to  that  you  have  no  right. 

I'm  going  to  have  to  take  your  toy  gun  away. 

Aaaah  but  wait  child, 
They're  not  toys 
anymore 
are  they? 

Now  you  pump  lead  into  the  body  of  your  brother 
just  beca  use  he  was  born 
to  a  different  skinned  mother. 

I've  given  you  subtle  hints 

to  stop  your  violent  games. 

Have  not  my  earthquakes  and  tornadoes 

sent  you  the  message? 

No.  You  still  act  the  same. 

You  still  abuse  my  trees. 
You  still  dirty  my  ponds. 
You  still  shoot  each  other 
and  unclarify 
my  sky. 

And  ya  blame  it  on  me 
not  on  yourselves. 
For  your  plagued 
with  a  virus 
of  hate. 

I  was  talking  to  Saturn,  the  other  day, 
by  a  long  -  distance  telephone  call. 
And  she  said  my  kids  desperately  need 
the  antidote. 

Well  sooner  or  later 

I'm  a  hop  off  this  orbit 

and  catch  a  celestial  Greyhound. 
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On  a  starry,  leathery 
seat  I  will  sit. 

But  you  will  not  notice.  I  wont  make  a  sound. 

And  I  will  search  for  the  antidote. 
It  may  happen  tomorrow 
or  light  years  a  far. 
I  cannot  say  which 
cuz  if  I  did 

this  16  -  year  old  for  whom  I  act  as  a  muse, 
his  psyche  would  explode 
like  the  Big  Bang. 
(I  remember  that) 

It's  12:30  A.M. 

This  kid's  gotta  go  to  bed. 

So  I  leave  him  now,  he's  got  classes  tomorrow. 

Don't  forget  my  song. 


Yaqub  Prowell 


Heaven  and  Infinity 


As  the  starry  expanse  fades  into  infinity,  wait.  When  dawn 
threatens  to  creep  upon  the  sanctity  of  Nights  reign,  wait.  When  the 
horrors  of  the  day  return  and  the  peaceful  shadows  fade,  sit.  At  6:05 
time  stops.  A  feeling  in  ephemerality.  At  6:06 its  gone.  Youve  missed 
it.  If  you  sit  and  lose  yourself,  the  world  stops  moving.  For  you. 

"Look  up  and  find  one." 

"A  what?" 

"A  star." 

"And?" 

"Make  it  yours." 

"TT  " 

How. 

"Take  part  of  yourself,  and  send  it  into  heaven.  Lose  part  of 
your  being.  Let  the  light  rush  in  to  feel  the  emptiness.  Heaven  will 
become  yours." 

As  Jon  sat  on  the  roof,  silent  and  empty,  he  waited.  As  the 
wind  blew  through  the  holes  in  love  and  echoed  in  the  recesses  of 
his  mind,  he  waited.  He  waited  for  her  to  come.  He  waited  for 
time  to  pass.  Time  didn't  stop.  It  moved  in  its  non-loving  ways 
through  the  ages.  You  know  those  summer  rains.  The  ones  that 
come  early  in  the  morning  to  purify  the  awakening  world.  Brief  in 
existence  but  able  to  cleanse  the  soul.  The  oness  that  fill  the  imagi- 
nation. The  wather  of  Lethe... 

"Excuse  me,  miss,  where  can  I  find  Luna  Terrie," 

"1202,  sir.  Visiting  hours  are  over.  Are  you  immediate 
family?" 

"Yes." 

"She's  sleeping  sir,  enter  quietly." 
Click. 

Beep. .  .Beep. .  .Beep. . .  Beep. . .  Beep. .  .Beep. . . 
'Luna." 

IT  » 

Jon. 

'Don't  speak." 
Its  over. 
'Yes." 
'I  hurt." 
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"I  know." 
"No,  you  don't." 
1  m  sorry. 
"Don't  be." 

Beep. . .  Beep. . .  Beep. . .  Beep 

"Jon,  open  the  window." 
bure. 

"Where  are  the  stars?  Where's  the  light?" 
"Right  there." 

They're  not  filling  me.  I'm  so  empty." 

«T  " 

Luna. 

"I  gave  it  away." 
"I  know." 
"I'd  do  it  again." 
"So  would  I." 
"Good." 

beepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeepbeep 
BOOM! 

"Doctor  we  re  losing  her!" 

"80ccs  cytosine  stat." 
beep  beep  beep  beep  beep  beep  beep  beep 

"BP  70/60!" 

"CLEAR!" 
beeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeep 

He  lept  into  Thanatos.  He  lept  into  the  air  to  be  with  so 
many  birds  and  angels.  To  be  caught  in  space  with  the  starry  ex- 
panse. To  fly  into  heaven.  To  be  reborn  in  flight.... 

Kyrie  eleison.... 

"What  is  it." 

"Lord,  grant  us  mercy." 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"Can  we  make  it?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Oh." 

"It's  real  simple.  Then  it  can  be  like  it  was.  Like  me.  Like 

you," 

"Will  it  be  us  again,  Jon?  Like  it  was? 
Kyrie  eleison 
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"Who  wrote  this  Mass?" 
"Bach." 

"Can  time  stop." 
"Expand  consciousness." 
"Its  so  simple." 
"Empty  life." 
"We  can  have  another." 
"Empty  life  " 

He  flew.  Flew  to  Providence.  Requiem  aeternam.  To  be 
with  the  angels,  the  sun,  the  Moon  

"The  roof." 
"The  roof?" 
"Yeah." 
Its  raining. 
"Its  cleansing." 
"I  love  you." 
j  "Look  up  and  find  one." 
"A  what." 
"A  star." 
"And?" 

"Make  it  yours." 
"How?" 

"Take  part  of  yourself,  and  send  it  into  heaven.  Lose  part  of 
your  being.  Let  the  light  rush  in  to  feel  the  emptiness.  Heaven  will 
become  yours." 

"To  fill?" 
"Fill  me  Jon." 
"Like  the  stars," 
"Like  Heaven," 

As  the  starry  expanse  fades  into  infinity,  wait.  When  dawn 
threatens  to  creep  upon  the  sanctity  of  Night  s  reign,  wait.  When  the 
horrors  of  the  day  return  and  the  peaceful  shadows  fade,  sit.  At  6:05 
time  stops.  A  feeling  in  ephemerality.  At  6:06  its  gone.  Youve  missed 
it.  If  you  sit  and  lose  yourself  the  world  stops  moving.  For  you. 


Ted  Dewitt 
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Death  is  a  Star 


Death  is  a  star,  said  the  Clash.  That  song  was  all  I  knew 
about  death  when  my  bus  driver  died  when  I  was  in  sixth  grade. 
Doug  was  my  bus  driver  till  fourth  grade,  when  I  moved  to  a  differ- 
ent school.  So  I  asked,  I  asked  in  sixth  grade,  how  is  Doug,  my  old 
bus  driver  doing,  and  they  said  he  had  died.  They  didn't  say  how, 
they  just  said  he  was  dead. 

I  remember  the  first  day  of  kindergarten,  I  was  with  my 
brother  Ben,  who  was  in  third  grade.  I  got  on  the  bus  first  and  I 
sat,  I  sat  right  down,  in  the  front  seat  because  I  was  scared,  I  had 
never  been  on  a  school  bus  before,  never  seen  all  those  tall  forest 
green  seats  with  holes  the  high  schoolers  had  punched  in  them.  I 
sat  right  down  in  the  front  seat  and  that  made  my  brother  mad  even 
though  Doug  was  watching  him  in  the  mirror,  because  Ben  usually 
at  in  the  twelfth  seat,  we  being  the  first  ones  on  and  the  twelfth  seat 
being  where  his  friends  sat.  Dough  flicked  the  pompom  on  my  hat 
and  called  me  'tiger'  and  told  me  not  to  get  in  any  trouble. 

Death  is  a  star,  said  the  Clash.  They  still  said  it  when  my 
grandfather  died,  they  still  said  it  on  vinyl  and  probably  will  say  it 
forever  on  plastic  buried  in  the  Northumberland  landfill,  or  at  least 
for  twelve  million  years,  or  something.  We  drove  by  the 
Northumberland  landfill  every  day  on  our  bus  route. 

My  sixth  grade  teacher  was  Mr.  Havens  and  he  showed  us  a 
book  with  exactly  one  million  dots  the  size  of  Red  Dots  in  it. 

My  grandfather  lived  with  my  grandmother  in  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts.  We  didn't  see  my  grandfather  much  until  he  died, 
then  we  saw  him  a  lot  at  the  funeral  home  but  we  couldn't  touch 
him  for  fear  of  messing  up  his  makeup  and  he  couldn't  hold  us  each 
of  us  on  a  thigh  in  the  recliner  and  tell  us  stories  of  him  flying  in 
World  War  Two.  He  must  of  only  told  us  one  story,  over  and  over, 
because  I  only  remember  him  being  shot  down  and  his  parachute 
saving  him. 

After  all  the  big  name  relatives  —  aunts,  uncles,  and  Cousin 
Helens  —  had  arrived  at  the  funeral  home  and  my  brother  and  I 
had  greeted  them  my  mother  excused  us  and  we  skipped  downstairs 
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to  the  smoking  lounge. 

We  explored  the  lounge,  all  the  chairs  and  which  ones  were 
comfortable,  and  the  ashtrays  and  their  matches.  My  brother  played 
with  the  matches,  not  I,  because  we  weren't  supposed  to  play  with 
fire,  but  my  brother  said  he  wasn't  playing  at  all  when  he  held  matches 
under  my  index  finger.  I  blew  them  out,  but  there  were  many 
matchbooks  for  the  smokers  and  by  nine  o'  clock  when  the  wake 
ended  I  had  a  red  spot  on  my  index  finger.  My  brother  liked  smell- 
ing it,  he  said  it  smelled  like  porkchops. 

When  my  brother  died  things  were  different.  I  didn't  watch 
him  die,  but  I  watched  him  get  killed,  the  point  when  he  actually 
died  I  didn't  notice,  after  the  corner  of  the  bumper  caught  him  in 
the  small  of  his  back  on  his  ten-speed.  He  never  looked  both  ways 
when  riding  out  of  our  driveway.  I  never  looked  either,  but  I  always 
stopped  first. 

We  buried  him  in  the  cemetery  down  the  road  from  us,  the 
cemetery  Doug  drove  us  past  on  our  route.  Sunday  mornings  in 
second  and  third  grade  I  went  into  the  fenced-off  plots  and  found 
gravestones  of  people  I  knew,  of  which  there  were  two  —  the  farmer 
down  the  road  and  his  daughter.  They  were  on  the  way  to  a  baby 
shower  when  their  car  fell  into  the  Hudson  River  after  the  bridge 
they  were  on  collapsed. 

Like  my  brother's  wake,  I  wanted  to  go  to  that  wake,  I  wanted 
to  see  what  bodies  looked  like  after  falling  off  a  bridge  and  spending 
four  days  in  the  Hudson  River  before  rescue  workers  pulled  them 
out  dead.  There  was  a  truck  driver  they  didn't  find.  When  I  heard 
that,  I  climbed  down  to  our  land  on  the  Hudson  to  see  if  I  could  be 
the  hero  who  found  him.  I  didn't  learn  till  later  that  the  bridge  was 
downriver. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  my  brother's  wake  as  well.  I  got  there  at 
six-fifty  before  the  calling  hours  began  and  paid  my  respects  as  my 
parents  told  me  to  and  then  I  sat  in  the  front  row  of  chairs  before 
the  casket  and  waited  for  relatives  to  show  up  and  if  they  were  rela- 
tives I  didn't  see  every  day  they  might  give  me  some  money  to  buy 
something  special  for  myself.  A  couple  did.  My  grandmother  folded 
my  hand  around  a  twenty  and  in  front  of  my  mother  my  great- 
uncle  Eddie  slipped  me  a  ten.  My  mother  said  I'd  have  to  write  him 
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a  thank-you  note  and  it  being  just  after  my  birthday  I  was  still  in 
practice  at  that,  so  that  was  okay. 

By  nine  o'  clock  the  funeral  home  was  empty,  my  parents 
having  driven  home  and  said  that  I  could  walk  home  and  I  earned 
thirty-five  dollars,  which  wasn't  bad  for  two  hours.  My  loafers  were 
left  over  from  my  grandfathers  wake  and  were  choking  me  and  my 
tie  was  too  tight.  I  couldn't  see  over  the  edge  of  the  casket  so  I 
imagined  my  brother  and  what  he  was  thinking  and  looking  at  for 
two  hours. 

There  was  an  ashtray  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I  took 
the  matchbook  in  it  and  opened  it  and  saw  that  only  one  match  was 
gone.  I  went  to  the  casket  and  stood  on  the  stool  in  front  of  the 
casket  that  was  for  purses  and  things  like  that  and  I  didn't  look  at 
my  brother  because  I  was  afraid  he  was  looking  at  me  and  I  put  the 
book  in  his  slacks  that  my  mother  had  bought  new.  I  stepped  down 
backwards,  farther  than  I  had  gauged. 


Tristan  Roberts 
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Heather 


I'd  estimate  that  around  the  time  when  I  first  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  world  and  saw  the  baby  faces  of  my  three-year-old  brother 
and  sister  peering  down  at  me,  well,  that's  when  my  sister  Heather 
became  my  idol.  She  was  always  doing  things  that  would  make  me 
proud  to  say  that  she  slept  with  me  in  our  room  each  night.  She 
could  throw  a  baseball  better  than  even  our  oldest  brother  could. 
She  could  run  faster  and  jump  farther  than  any  of  the  boys  on  our 
block,  and  she  was  the  undisputed  champion  at  climbing  the  big 
pine  in  the  neighbor's  front  yard.  I,  with  my  toothpick  arms,  threw 
the  baseball  like  a  girl.  I  never  quite  managed  to  swing  my  legs  over 
the  sappy  branches  of  the  tree  out  front.  I  never,  never  ran  fast 
enough  to  make  it  to  first  without  being  pegged  by  the  Indian  Rub- 
ber that  my  oldest  brother  chucked  mercilessly  at  my  back.  I  ran 
away  from  the  yard  crying  every  time,  and  my  kickball  team  had  to 
put  an  "invisible  man"  in  my  place,  who  usually  ended  up  with  a 
better  score  than  I  ever  had  anyway. 

One  year  for  Christmas,  the  boys  got  the  Mongooses  that 
they  had  been  eyeing  in  the  department  store  for  months,  I  got  an 
enormous  sticker  collection  which  made  me  the  most  popular  girl 
in  the  second  grade  until  they  were  all  used  up  or  traded,  and  Heather 
got  a  skateboard-the  first  one  on  the  block.  When  spring  came 
around,  and  the  apples  which  had  fallen  during  the  fall  were  smushed 
onto  the  ground,  trying  their  hardest  to  make  us  all  slip  as  we  ran 
out  to  get  the  mail  for  Mom,  Heather  tried  her  skateboard  for  the 
first  time  on  the  pavement.  She  was  a  master  from  the  start,  dodg- 
ing all  obstacles,  spinning,  laughing.  When  I  got  on  the  skate- 
board, I  didn't  do  nearly  as  well.  I  fell  almost  immediately,  skinning 
the  same  knee  which  had  suffered  the  re-opening  of  its  scab  at  least 
a  hundred  times  already  that  spring,  the  knee  which  took  all  of  the 
brunt  of  my  clumsiness.  When  I  finally  wiped  the  blurring  tears 
from  my  eyes,  I  looked  around  to  see  one  of  Heather's  bright  green 
wheels  rolling  down  the  hill,  and  a  new  chip  in  her  new  board,  but 
she  was  sitting  next  to  me  on  the  street  which  had  just  begun  to 
warm  up  with  the  sun,  blotting  my  knee  with  her  shirt.  She  helped 
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me  hobble  inside  for  a  visit  with  Dr.  Mom,  who  would  no  doubt 
insist  upon  scrubbing  my  wound  with  a  wet  Bounty  and  the  green 
Palmolive  soap  which  stung  enough  to  make  even  the  toughest  child's 
eyes  water.  I  asked  Heather  if  she  was  mad  at  me  since  I  was  so 
clumsy  and  had  ruined  her  new  skateboard.  "Of  course  not,  silly, 
you're  my  only  sister!"  she  said  as  she  deposited  me  in  the  arms  of 
our  mother. 

As  we  got  older,  Heather  became  the  beauty  of  her  class  at 
school.  While  I  was  still  in  the  middle  of  my  "ugly  duckling"  stage, 
where  my  teeth  were  too  big  for  my  mouth  and  my  hair  always 
looked  dirty  and  unkempt,  Heather  was  on  her  third  boyfriend  of 
the  month,  holding  his  hand  a  lot  and  doing  other  sixth  grade  things. 
As  I  grew  up,  all  of  my  wishes  were  the  same-on  my  green  M&M's, 
my  fallen  eyelashes,  the  pennies  that  I  threw  into  the  lighted  foun- 
tain at  the  Andover  House  of  Clean,  I  wanted  to  wake  up  as  Heather. 
I  wanted  my  pug  nose  to  be  a  little  bit  more  uppity  and  dusted  with 
freckles,  like  hers.  I  longed  for  my  short  unruly  mop  to  be  her  light, 
long,  manageable  locks.  I  wanted  for  my  skinny  sinewy,  pointy- 
breasted  kids'  body  to  be  a  little  bit  more  full,  a  little  more  femi- 
nine. To  feel  more  like  her,  I  began  to  borrow  her  clothes,  tucking 
them  into  my  backpack,  and  later  removing  the  wrinkled  garment 
to  wriggle  into  before  school  started.  I  thought  that  I  was  tricking 
her,  but  of  course  I  wasn't.  "  Just  try  not  to  stain  them,  okay,  Von?" 
I'd  failed,  failed  again.  But  she  loved  me  anyway. 

Sometimes  we  stayed  up  late,  chatting  with  each  other,  our 
matching  pink  quilts  pulled  up  to  our  chins.  I  always  wondered 
how  the  shadow  of  the  window  looked  from  her  side  of  the  room. 
When  she  left  for  college,  I'd  sit  there  listening  to  the  silence,  look- 
ing at  the  blank  walls.  For  a  while,  I  didn't  know  if  I'd  be  alright 
without  her  there  all  of  the  time.  The  pain  demanded  a  lot  of  time 
and  a  lot  of  tears  before  it  subsided,  but  it  finally  did,  and  I  could  go 
to  sleep  without  the  light  on  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years. 

We  talked  on  the  phone  a  lot  at  first,  and  then  less  and  less. 
At  first  she  sounded  happy,  but  within  a  few  months,  the  happiness 
had  left  no  trace  in  her  voice  or  in  her  eyes.  She  said  that  walking 
through  the  Harvard  campus  was  like  walking  through  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Black  Plague;  it  was  full  of  disease.  She  had  to  tiptoe  to 
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dodge  it,  like  the  mushy  apples  on  our  street  in  the  spring.  It  was 
everywhere.  For  a  while,  my  dad  talked  about  getting  her  some 
medicine,  but  he  never  did,  and  she  just  kept  on  wasting  away.  She 
tried  to  lose  herself  in  exercise  and  in  academics,  but  it  rarely  worked. 

"Something's  rotten  in  Denmark,"  she  would  say  chuck- 
ling, but  we  all  knew  what  she  meant. 

Heather  had  been  a  really  good  sister;  the  kind  who  strokes 
your  hair  when  you  meet  the  girl  your  boyfriend  (bastard)  left  you 
for.  The  kind  who  sits  on  the  stoop  by  the  front  door  with  you,  the 
two  of  you  shivering  with  steamy  mugs  of  Swiss  mocha  in  one  hand, 
stale  Marlboro  lights  in  the  other,  and  you  sit  there  and  tell  her 
about  how  Mom  asked  you  why  you  had  so  many  packs  of  matches 
in  your  drawer  when  she  last  cleaned  your  room.  She  was  the  kind 
of  sister  who  canceled  her  date  with  the  cutest  guy  on  campus  be- 
cause you  had  called  crying  to  ask  if  you  could  sleep  at  her  dorm 
because  Mom  had  been  a  bitch  and  you  just  had  to  get  out  of  your 
miserable  house.  She  was  the  kind  who  gently  scratched  your  back 
as  you  told  her  how  you  were  failing  chemistry  and  how  your  par- 
ents didn't  even  look  each  other  in  the  face  when  they  passed  on  the 
path  on  their  ways  to  and  from  being  "parents",  though  you  knew 
not  to  expect  much  more  with  the  divorce  and  all. 

The  day  when  she  asked  me  if  I  could  come  visit  the  sadness 
in  her  voice  made  my  legs  feel  hollow.  Of  course  I  came  on  the  run. 
I  scrawled  a  note  on  a  piece  of  crumpled  computer  paper  and  hopped 
in  my  little  car.  I'd  driven  my  car  a  million  times  and  the  wheel  felt 
comfortable  in  my  hands.  I  sped  down  to  the  train  station,  hoping 
to  catch  the  1:16  train  even  though  it  was  already  1:20,  shoved  a 
dollar  bill  into  the  yellow  slot,  and  waited  for  about  3  seconds  be- 
fore the  train  came  to  a  halt  and  I  could  get  on.  I  thought  of  how 
my  dad  would  scream  about  the  insurance  risks  of  my  illegal  driv- 
ing and  couldn't  help  laughing.  The  bald-headed  bagel-eating  glasses- 
wearing  business  men  all  stared  at  me. 

Before  getting  on  the  green  line,  I  bought  six  yellow  roses 
from  the  Asian  lady  who  sits  outside  selling  the  most  beautiful 
blooms  for  next-to-nothing.  I  wondered  what  happens  when  the 
little  deaf  mice  in  the  Park  Street  station  scamper  over  to  the  third 
rail. 
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I  climbed  the  million  stairs  up  to  her  room  on  the  fourth 
floor,  wondering  why  they  didn't  have  an  elevator  in  the  stupid  dorm. 
Put  me  on  a  stairmaster  and  I'm  good  to  go,  but  I  just  can't  rational- 
ize having  to  climb  so  many  steps  just  so  you  can  have  a  room  with 
a  fireplace. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  that  surface  talk  that  no  one  likes  but 
everybody  does,  we  went  into  her  room,  the  walls  plastered  with 
the  angelic  baby  faces  of  Mary  Engelbriet  posters  and  smelling  of 
the  perfume  that  she'd  bought  at  the  fashion  show  in  the  Llouvre. 
We  sat  on  her  bed  and  the  sadness  seeped  out  of  her  mouth  like 
water.  I  stroked  her  hair  and  she  told  me  how  sick  she  was.  We 
hung  out  of  her  fourth  story  window  for  a  cigarette. 

That  day,  I  stopped  failing  as  a  sister.  That  day  she  needed 
me — to  stroke  her  hair,  to  bring  her  flowers,  to  fight  the  stinging  in 
my  nose  before  it  forced  the  tears  down  my  cheeks.  And  I  did,  and 
she  loved  me,  and  that  was  all  that  was  important. 

Julie  Galaburda 
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Rocket 


We  got  a  puppy  last  week.  A  little  Golden  lab.  We  named 
him  Rocket  and  he's  smaller  than  Oliver,  the  cat.  My  little  brother 
is  terrified  of  him  because  he  nips  at  our  toes  with  his  sharp  baby 
teeth.  I  think  my  parents  got  him  because  they're  getting  a  divorce. 
They  must  think  that  they  can  buy  our  love  with  a  little  puppy  that 
no  one  really  wants.  I've  taken  him  under  my  wing,  though.  He 
doesn't  mind  if  I  have  a  cigarette  when  I'm  walking  him  on  the  path 
to  the  elementary  school.  He  doesn't  care  if  I'm  dirty  or  my  breath 
is  bad,  or  that  I've  been  getting  really  skinny  lately. 

My  dad,  he's  seeing  this  girl  and  she's  only  twenty-four.  We 
all  knew  that  he  was  having  an  affair  even  before  my  Zadie  saw  him 
kissing  her  on  the  street  and  told  my  mom  about  it.  He  says  that  he 
loves  her.  He  must  love  her  more  than  he  loves  me  and  my  brother 
because  when  it's  his  night  to  come  home  and  eat  dinner  with  us, 
the  dinner  is  always  ice  cold  by  the  time  he  gets  in,  and  he  has  this 
look  on  his  face  that  says  "  I  just  fucked  my  brains  out  instead  of 
coming  home  to  see  my  kids. . .  hah!"  You  know  that  kind  of  look, 
right?  It  used  to  make  me  mad,  but  I  don't  care  anymore. 

My  little  brother  asks  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  in  the  house 
with  us  every  single  night.  He  tries  to  make  himself  sound  indiffer- 
ent, but  something  must  be  wrong  because  we've  been  through  four 
baby-sitters  in  three  months  and  the  one  we  have  now  has  all  but 
packed  her  bags,  you  know? 

My  mother  doesn't  like  dogs  much,  so  when  I  get  home 
from  school  he's  always  trapped  in  his  "den"  which  is  really  just  an 
awful  metal  cage  that  she  bought  for  him.  He  whines  like  the  dickens 
and  jumps  around,  wanting  more  than  anything  to  get  out  of  that 
thing  and  get  a  scratch  on  the  tummy.  She  feeds  him  bacon  every- 
day, even  though  dogs'  arteries  are  ten  times  more  cloggable  than 
humans'  .  She  really  hates  my  dad  and  she  always  says  things  like 
"flaming  asshole  fucked  up  again"  even  though  I  yell  at  her  about 
swearing  in  front  of  the  little  ears  and  slandering  my  dad  in  front  of 
me  and  my  brother.  I  mean,  if  I'm  going  to  have  to  live  with  my 
father  alone  all  summer,  I  don't  want  to  know  all  of  the  bad  things 
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he's  ever  done.  She's  been  crying  a  lot  lately,  and  eating.  She  says 
that  she's  fatter  than  she's  ever  been,  but  she  reaches  all  the  way 
across  the  table  just  to  take  things  from  our  plates  at  dinner,  and  we 
never  say  anything  about  it.  If  the  puppy  whines  during  dinner 
because  his  instincts  tell  him  that  he's  missing  out  on  the  only  food 
he  might  get,  my  mother  hits  the  cage  really  hard  until  he  stops. 

Neither  parent  is  home  too  often,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  rule 
for  all  of  the  baby-sitters  to  be  lazy  and  stupid.  I  cook  the  dinner 
most  nights  (I've  been  cooking  healthy  lately!),  and  I  have  to  make 
sure  that  my  brother  practices  his  piano  and  his  spelling.  It  kind  of 
sucks  to  have  to  be  the  "mother"  of  the  house,  but  I'm  getting 
through.  My  lungs  are  a  little  blacker  for  it,  but  I'm  getting  through. 

My  dad  always  says,  "Hey,  I  know  about  you  and  Tom, 
honey,  just  make  sure  that  you're  smart  and  use  proper  protection." 
Great  advice  from  a  guy  who  got  his  nymphet  mistress  knocked  up 
and  let  it  ruin  his  marriage. 

Rocket  just  sits  there  nipping  at  my  toes  as  usual  when  I  am 
yelling  at  my  mother  because  she  said  that  she'd  be  home  from  the 
health  club  at  eleven  and  then  didn't  come  home  until  after  three. 
After  I  storm  out  of  the  house  to  brood,  I'll  bet  the  dog  just  sits 
there  on  the  couch  waiting  for  me  to  come  back  so  that  we  can  take 
our  nightly  cigarette  walk. 

I  feel  bad  for  Rocket.  He  didn't  choose  what  type  of  life  he 
would  have.  Just  his  luck,  he  got  stuck  in  a  crazy  house  with  one 
lousy  tug- toy,  a  noisy  cage,  and  me. 


Julia  Galaburda 
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The  Falling  Sickness 


When  Wendy  was  little  she  was  called  Wendy  Jean.  Her 
father  was  an  old  soldier,  always  talking  about  his  days  at  war,  her 
mother  was  a  permed,  bleached  ardent  Christian  Scientist  with  a 
striking  aquiline  nose.  Wendy  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  chil- 
dren. Johnny,  three  years  her  senior,  was  affable  but  dim-witted.  A 
boy  scout  with  a  crew  cut.  He  was  her  parents'  favorite,  always.  He 
was,  everyone  said,  his  father's  "only  shot." 

Lynne  was  a  year  older  than  Johnny  but  it  could  have  been 
ten.  She  had  all  the  patience  and  concentration  in  the  world.  It  was 
Lynne  who  actually  ran  the  house,  despite  her  father's  barking  or- 
ders. Every  Sunday  she  would  sit  on  the  floor  and  read  for  hours. 
Wendy  suspected  that  Lynne  was  brilliant. 

Wendy  herself  was  naive  and  not  especially  clever.  She  was 
small,  pretty,  and  useful  for  showing  off  to  the  neighbors.  They 
lived  in  California,  traveling  up  and  down  the  coast,  moving  every 
year.  The  first  house  that  Wendy  could  remember  was  nothing  more 
than  a  small  stucco  cottage  in  a  valley.  She  had  been  just  a  baby, 
then. 

Wendy  could  not  recall  where  they  had  been  living  when 
her  father  presented  her  mother  with  a  small  white  dog  for  Christ- 
mas. For  a  while,  Wendy  was  allowed  to  play  with  the  puppy.  She 
was  the  one  who  gave  him  his  name:  Roman.  When  it  grew  into  an 
immense,  shaggy  dog,  however,  it  became  Johnny's.  "Every  boy 
should  have  a  dog,"  Wendy's  father  explained  to  her  with  a  smile. 
"Now,  here's  a  real  dog.  A  real  man's  dog.  We  can't  have  this  vicious 
beast  playing  with  our  litde  Wendy  Jean,  can  we?"  She  looked  up  at 
him,  motionless.  Though  Lynne  stepped  to  her  sister's  defense,  it 
was  settled. 

For  a  week  or  so,  Johnny  took  the  dog  along  when  he  went 
bike  riding,  but  he  soon  grew  bored  and  careless.  From  that  point 
on,  the  task  of  taking  care  of  Roman  fell  to  Lynne.  This  she  did 
faithfully,  though  he  was  huge,  snappish,  and  epileptic.  She  would 
set  out  to  walk  it  around  the  block,  when  the  dog  would  collapse  in 
violent  seizures  right  in  the  street.  It  would  writhe,  snap,  foam  at 
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the  mouth,  and  shake.  Lynne  could  do  nothing  but  stand  there. 
Small,  skinny,  with  two  black  braids  and  a  calm  face.  No  one  ever 
stopped  to  help.  "Is  that  dog  rabid?"  people  would  shout,  "Hey! 
Little  girl,  get  away  from  there!"  Lynne  would  shake  her  head  and 
quietly  say  "NO.  "  No  one  dared  to  cross  the  street. 

The  sight  of  the  convulsing  animal  was  terrible.  Wendy  knew 
this  because  once,  and  only  once,  she  had  seen  it  herself.  Frightened 
but  determined  to  stand  by  her  sister,  she  had  closed  her  eyes  tight 
and  prayed,  and  when  that  didn't  work,  she  begged.  When  Roman's 
jaws  snapped  shut  just  before  Wendy's  ankle,  fear  got  the  better  of 
her.  She  ran.  Stopping  at  the  end  of  the  block,  Wendy  looked  back 
and  saw  her  sister  standing  above  the  jolting  figure  of  the  dog,  wait- 
ing patiently. 


Eve  Mayer 
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Shellac 


Burst 

like  bulging  beach  balloon 
Forced  bigger  until 
BOOM! 

it  brims  with  breath  again. 

Stomp  along  the  sidewalk 

silendy  exploding. 

Each  time,  abrupt,  it  stuns  me 

Then  evaporates. 

Search  for  some  brute  violator 

A  sort  of  gate-keeper 

Who  boils  in  the  eclipsing,  silent  air, 

secetly  welling  within 

an  alcove  of  fleshy  fumes 

to  spring  at  six  step  intervals 

with 

Rapid  blooming  bloodshock  burning 
Strobe  of  breathless  sticky  caress 
Gnaws  my  insides 
Leaves  gory  stabwound 

Then  drops  me  back 
with  jolt  of  concrete  squares 

Puncture  myself  icy  on  the  street 

look  for  him  beneath  the  crystalline  trees 
or  drink  electric  sharp  blue  atmosphere 
and  wonder  who  or  what 

would  press  her  purple  fingerprints  beneath  my  eyelids. 
Or  breathe  me  in  to  drown  me  in  the  cold 
like  the  perforated  beachball 
deflating 

Rebecca  Uchill 
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G-Sauce,  Moloch,  and  The  Holy 
Shamrock:  Midnight  at  the  Trinity 


Midnight  at  the  Trinity 

It  all  being  digable  with  snaps  clinking 

clear  like  paper  taps  in  dark  room  of 

shadow  souled  hipsters  and  drugged  out 

holy  hoods.  We  snap  to  backbeats  and  way 

up  front  I  spot  Satan,  who  winks  and  begs 

me  advance.  With  smooth  glisten  of  metal, 

I  find  Moloch's  friend  Rimshot  pushing  the  horn 

in  my  hand.  Rim  points  to  Satan, 

who  smiles  and  parts  his  lips  like  Moses  to 

speak.  Reconciling  holy  tone  in  smooth 

chalky  French  Canadian  accent  English: 

"Hey  boy,  go  thou  and  be  little  beneath  my 

sight.  Go  moan  for  Man.  Go  moan.  Go 

groan.  Go  roll  your  Bones.  Alone." 

I  comply.  So  it's  all  knockin  up  front  on 
the  stage  where  the  smokes  swirls  up, 
breathing  like  crowded  swells  between  my 
view  and  the  air  above.  "Bring  up  the  host 
with  the  most.  Let  him  introduce  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Yeah."  Satan  snaps  the  air  shut  with 
his  quickfinger  forefinger  and  thumb. 
"Dig."  A  voice  of  ye  ole  raspy  lo-down  with 
wolfman  rags  and  rasps,  toady.  He  smiles 
sweet-toothed  with  gold  covering  his  front  big  one, 
steaming  like  incense. 

And  so  comes  the  host  to  introduce  us. 
All  droop-stepping  and  serious.  He  gives  us 
the  nod  on  stage  and  turns  around  "And 
here's  the  Penance  for  all  your  funky  ills. 
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The  shamrocks  of  soul  —  this  ain't  the  queen, 
this  ain't  the  king,  this  be  the  group  with  the  vibe 
that  browns  toast,  let  thy  ears 
feast  on  the  divine  Holy  Ghost!" 

It  begins  to  jangle-jam.  With  me  born  to 
horn,  increased  screamings  and  hair  ripping 
mourner  wails.  Jaded  tones,  sharing  my 
soul  with  each  exhalation  pushed  from  deep 
inside,  lips  pressing  mouthpiece  in  eternal 
kiss,   all  around  me,  floating  in  and  out 
like  the  holy  apparition,  How  That  rimshots 
big  kettles  off  sides  and  jives  on  thumps 
and  lumps  and  rub-bumps.  Low  riding  of 
cymbals  and  thundering  occaisional 
incredibly  controled  up-off's,  gutting  the 
snaps  to  the  bone. 

Up  top  above  us  —  The  Hep  Daddy 
Himself,  the  Beat  under  the  Meat,  boxed  in 
with  the  rhythm.  He  plays  the  name  Joe. 
His  bass  —  dull  under  the  moonlight,  the  fog 
smoke  light,  the  coughing  coffee  light. 
Bouncings  of  deep-dark  secrets,  simple 
with  funkfull  hammer  hits,  carpenter  style. 
He  looks  floorside,  then  grooves  from  side- 
to-side,  first  right,  then  left,  then  front, 
then  back.  Circular. 

The  Baby  Jee  beneath  on  guitar  with  hair 
all  up  in  little  ties  out  of  His  Face,  strangling 
swaying  jingle- jangles  and  vibin  like  a  star 
child  here  to  save  us  with  the  sacred 
sanctity  of  silent  sacrament.  Watch  his 
wrists,  how  they  swing  the  string  to 
fingers,  to  The  Heat  so  much  He  bleeds  red 
blood.  His  feet,  stuck  in  place  to  the 
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ground  as  his  frame  hints  grooving  internal 
gyrations  of  boot. 

It  moves.  Locomotive  walking  shush- 
shush,  all  pimp  and  nothing  left  out  not 
sold  for  use.  Loose  —  man,  I  see  Satan 
look  over  his  shoulder  smiling  to  Rimshot 
with  his  gold  tooth  smiling,  saying 
something  while  that  Rimshot  just  half  eyin 
us,  movin  his  left  foot  like  yesterday 
and  hummin  to  tommorow.  Baby  Jee  swayin 
guitar  to  leg  tremblings,  eyin  Papa  Hep 
gyrate  the  Cool.  Papa,  who  stands 
Precious,  holds  His  instrument  like  His  First 
Born,  in  front  of  Him  softly,  so  He  can  get 
good  looks  at  It. 

We  all  know  Satan  will  disappear 

in  a  second  with  our  souls  in  hand  running  off 

to  catch  a  green  and  white  taxi  and  fade 

away  like  sand  thrown  up  to  air,  God  take 

what  He  Will  and  leave  The  Rest  for  us.  And 

yet  we  stay  playin,  knowin  forever 

tragically  that  at  some  time  all  the 

vibrations  will  smother  out  to  stop  forever 

the  Magic  String.  Then  the  Toaster  can  toast 

the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  the  First  Born's 

the  Last  Born  and  the  molecules  can  mourn. 

So  we  play  knowin,  forever  knowin,  that 

while  we  live,  we  sin,  and  while  we  play, 

all  those  sins  cap  with  gold  the  tooth  of 

Satan's  grin. 

Sean  Casey 

Note:  The  quote  "Hey  boy... Alone"  used  here  is  adapted  from  a 
piece  by  Jack  Kerouac. 
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Boys;  I  Dog-ear  the  Pages 


and  I  put  you  in  print  when  I  want  to  touch  you 
rattle  your  consonants  in  the  back  of  my  throat 

and  I  halfway  think  that  you  wouldn't  mind  it 

if  I  kept  you  with  a  bookmark  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat 

These  days  I'm  a  smudge.  I'm  a  letter.  I'm  a  line  looking  for 
right  angles,  and  you're  such  a  square.  And  when  you're  not  around 
I'm  a  perfect  equilateral:  my  wits  are  sharp  and  my  tongue  is  pointy. 
And  then  you  return  and  my  shoulders  slump.  I  shift  in  my  sockets 
and  I'm  obtuse  again.  But  nevertheless  I  miss  you  acutely: 

I'd  like  to  break  your  bindings  like  a  book,  pin  your  arms 
back  till  I  could  read  the  whites  of  your  eyes.  I'd  like  to  feel  your 
spine  crackling  down  and  you  sagging  like  a  flimsy  paperback  in 
my  hands. 

Indeed  you  left  a  taste  in  my  mouth  quite  like  print,  and  I 
pressed  my  palms  against  the  windows,  feeling  the  cold  of  the  glass 
seeping  into  my  head  line,  my  heart  line,  my  life  line.  And  if  the 
heart  is  indeed  blind,  then  my  fingertips  that  knew  the  raised  sur- 
faces of  your  face  knew  how  to  read  you  like  braille.  And  I  tried  to 
tell  you  that  I  loved  you,  but  when  I  opened  my  mouth  I  clanked 
and  spat  like  a  radiator,  like  a  thing  that  is  tired  of  the  heat,  and  you 
rolled  over,  and  I  watched  your  vertebrae  click  and  reset,  click  and 
reset,  settling  into  you  again. 

And  that  morning  it  seemed  you  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  sit  in  the  sunlight  and  let  the  wind  ruffle  your  nape,  your 
nose,  and  make  me  long  to  kiss  your  eyelids  and  feed  you  chocolate 
from  the  tips  of  my  fingers  the  way  one  does  with  puppies,  with 
small  children.  And  it  made  me  feel  bittersweet  as  chocolate  and  I 
melted  to  see  you  were  golden  and  going. 

And  funny  how  just  a  week  ago  you'd  slipped  that  cigarette 
into  my  pocket  and  I'd  held  it  like  your  seed,  warming  it  against  my 
hip  as  I'd  dashed  out  into  the  night  air.  And  I  can't  even  remember 
the  look  on  your  face,  just  the  big  black  buttons  on  your  coat  gog- 
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gling  at  me  enormous  as  pupils,  dark  as  the  wet  breath  stirring  in 
the  back  of  your  throat. 

And  as  I  lean  in,  your  nose  is  brushed  plush,  a  triangle  of 
felt.  Bitter  and  boy-sweaty  as  an  olive,  you  have  a  red  pimento  tongue: 
I  kiss  you,  lick  the  salt  off  my  lips. 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Kate  Nesin 


Love  Songs 


1. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  limits 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  leaving 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  fibers  of  my  coat 

everything  frays — 

the  lipstick  bleeds  into  the  corners  of  my  mouth 

and  even  my  fingerprint 
is  nothing  but  a  knot 
of  separate  strands 

and  shadows 
in-between  spaces 
widen  and  burn 
like  a  photograph 
focusing 

and  in  darkroom  pans  I 
make  ripples 
looking  for  your  face 
to  appear 
slowly 

like  drops  of  rain  on  the  wet  ground. 

Walking  home 
skirting  the  puddles 
(each  one  held  together 
by  cohesion, 
held  from  the  others 
by  cohesion) 
I  slosh 
and  splash 
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each  windowpane  I  see 
is  tear-stricken 
caught 

in  a  cloud  burst 

the  drops  far  flung 

and  fleeting  as  footsteps 

until  they  fall 

and  in  falling  find  another 

and  in  finding 

fall  faster 

fall  farther — 

until  finally 
it's  finished 

and  I  come  in  out  of  the  rain 
2. 

sweetheart, 

I  just  want  to  slip  inside  of  you 
slicked  as  the  wet  curl  to  your  forehead 

to  shrug  myself 
from  your  shoulders 
like  a  shirt 
like  a  sigh 

snake-shivering  and 
cell-shed 

I  strain  to  fit  you 
I  strain  to  fill  you: 
I  stretch  sheer  skin 
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I  snap 

sharp  as  sinew 

3. 

the  pump, 
plum-plump 

balloning  blue 
you  bulge 
and  bump 

I'm  swallowing 

the  backwashed  vein 

I'm  skin-stuck  to  your  shins  again: 

another  love  song 
to  the  rain. 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Scat-Man 


Tonight 

an  old  man's  scatting 
all  I  hear  on  the  radio 
clear  in  the  dark  of 
dark  desk  room 

O  scat  man 

you  who  scat 

the  drum  and  high  hat 

how  do  go  kershplat 

like  railroad  coal  shovel  shuffle 

choo  choo 

shush  shush  (?) 

Tu-can  my  man 
slice  of  ham 
teflon  pan 

(shutde  kettl-BOOM  thack  thudder) 

funk  sputter  on 

lay-back  swing 

real  fast  to  sputter 

railroad  scat  man  of  sould 

old  man  du-wop 

to  the  back  runnin  bass 

keeps 

the  dark  in  my  room 
with  a  beret. 


Sean  Casey 
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Zappa 


Bearded  half  goat  half  preacher  man 
lecturing  the  masses  who  dwell  on  each  word 
On  each  note  of  the  stagnant  organ 
And  every  pulse  of  the  pounding  percussion 

Watch  out! 

Cause  his  guitar  wants  to  kill  YOUR  mama 
And  he  spins  tales  of  Joe's  Garage 
(they  had  no  dope  or  LSD  there.) 

Wavering  high  above  the  world 

Celestial  pedestal  in  Fillmore  East 

Cosmik  flirtations  with  death  and  addiction 

When  he  came  down,  he  did  it  HARD  let  me  tell  you 

He  was  in  charge — blastin'  out 
"louie,  louie"  on  the  victorian  organ 
Made  of  brass  so  many  years  ago. 
Bobby  Brown  is  goin'  down 
When  HE  is  in  command. 

The  man  with  the  plan 
Frank  was; 

Precisely  slaughtering  so  many  of  society's  sacred  cows 
With  his  deadly  wit  and  green  ringed  Gibson 

Dissonant  avant-garde  poetry  drifts  by 

But  the  years  have  taken  their  toll  on  my  man 

On  a  cloud  up  in  the  sky 

Teaching  the  angels  how  to  make  the  water  turn  black 

Virtuoso  chops  and  beautiful  voice 
Peek  out  from  under  that  scraggly  goatee 
his  tunes  were  a  thundering 
nose-thumbing 
belch. 

Zack  Waldman 
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Austin  Golding 
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the  boys  shadow 


And  I  uh  give  all  respect 
to  the  small  boy 
His  frantic  yelp 

Mom!  My  shadow's  bigger  than  me! 
His  frantic  yelp 

I  felt  like  seizing  my  grin  and  rolling 

it, 

rolling  it  so  smal  it  would  be 
unnoticeable  to  shadows 


Will  Glass 
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The  Stations  Were  Clogged  With  Life 


Today  I  stared 

at  children  making  applesauce  in  the  snow 

and  I  glided 

across  cool  city  streets, 

kissed  the  aim  tiles,  the 

swaying  buildings- 

The  stations  were 
clogged  with  life 
and  bustling  people 
and  I  think  I  saw 
every  single  one  smile 
and  I  smiled  too  but 
not  aloud. 

The  stations  were 
clogged  life. 


Will  Glass 
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Two  Kids  Kissing  in  a  Cemetary 


Two  kids  stood  upon  a  dirt  path 
in  the  middle  of  a  cemetary 
She,  flat  against  the  stone 

He,  slightly  taller,  tilting  his  head  to  reach  her  lips. 

The  grass  beneath  their  feet 
had  been  worn  away 
by  an  endless  procession 
marching  towards  the  gravestones. 

Yet  flowers  seemed  to  grow  in  fairy  circles 

around  these  lovers  in  the  garden, 

pressed  to  the  grey  rock, 

her  arms  around  his  waist, 

in  spite  of  me 

in  spite  of  the  gravestones. 


Mike  Kish 
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"I  am  having  a  crisis  of  reciprocity. 


I  am  having  a  crisis  of  reciprocity 

my  smiles  curving  around  are  boomerangs 

and  I 

stub  my  toes  kicking  nothing 
no-one  under  the  table 
but  the  table 
to  kick 

and  I 

clench  my  fists 

when  there  are  no  hands 

to  break  the  grip  of  my  hands 

on  myself 

"odi  et  amo"  wrote  ancient  Catullus 
about  his  lover 

whom  he  may  have  had  or  whom  he  created  for  himself 
as  historians  argue 
and  I 

no  great  historian 

am  condemned  to  repeat: 

I  hate  and  I  love 
either  you 

or  my  conception  of  you 

with  no  real  difference  between  the  two 
and  I  fall  in  love  with 
(my  own  point  of  v-) 
-iew. 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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"If  things  were  as  they  should  be. . 


If  things  were  as  they  should  be,  I  would  not  be  where  I  am 
at  this  moment,  in  New  York.  I  would  not  be  sitting  across  from  an 
empty  chair  in  a  fairly  cozy  coffee  shop  on  1 8th  Street,  knee-deep 
in  a  city  about  which  I  know  nothing,  drinking  tea  that  I  don't  even 
like.  I  would  not  be  watching  the  girl  at  the  phone  quite  so  in- 
tently, afraid  that  I  would  miss  something  of  earth-shattering  im- 
portance. But  I  am,  and  she  looks  the  same  as  ever.  She's  clad  in 
black  pleated  pants  (coupled  with  a  black  belt,  complete  with  a 
shiny  buckle),  an  off-white,  long-sleeved  pullover  shirt,  and  a  black 
scarf  around  her  neck,  to  add  extra  protection.  Covering  her  from 
the  weather  is  a  camel  coat,  a  beige  color,  with  three  buttons.  It  is 
hung  over  the  back  of  her  chair  in  an  organized  fashion. 

Her  dirty  blond  hair  is  pulled  back  in  a  bun  with  a  fancy, 
colorful  barrette  and  two  renegade,  a-bit-too-long  strands  have  been 
pushed  behind  her  ears,  which  stick  out  just  the  right  amount.  Her 
Jewish  face  is  natural,  as  always,  yet,  also  as  usual,  she  is  wearing 
make  up  to  assure  herself  that  she  is  together,  in  control.  Just  a 
touch  of  lipstick,  and  probably  something  more,  but  I  was  never 
very  perceptive  when  it  came  to  cosmetics. 

Small  and  brown,  her  boots  have  high  heels  -  easy  to  recog- 
nize as  she  lifts  her  right  toe,  leaning  back  on  the  accentuated  heel 
and  using  her  opposite  hand  to  fiddle  with  the  phone  cord.  The 
footwear  raises  her  another  inch  or  so,  making  her  seem  even  more 
imposing.  Oddly  enough,  she  doesn't  really  need  it,  for  her  slight 
five  foot  one  inch  frame  is  intimidating  in  and  of  itself.  Perhaps  it's 
her  comportment,  or  the  manner  in  which  she  carries  herself,  or 
how  she  speaks,  so  frantically,  reaching  for  something  concrete  to 
grasp,  but  whatever  the  case,  I  often  find  myself  scared  to  death  of 
her.  For  her,  as  well. 

Forcefully  placing  the  phone  in  its  cradle,  she  returns  to  the 
table,  sliding  into  her  chair  and  crossing  her  legs,  which  are  abnor- 
mally long  and  slender  for  a  girl  of  her  build.  "They're  all  really 
rucked  up,  so  I  thought  you  probably  didn't  want  to  join  them.  I 
told  them  we'd  find  them  later,"  Deirdre  says  as  she  reclaims  the 
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vacant  seat,  lighting  her  eighth  cigarette  of  our  two  hour  conversa- 
tion -  picking  up  one  addiction  to  drop  another,  I'm  told.  "I  smoke 
like  a  fiend  now.  You  don't  care,  do  you?" 

"Whatever,  sure,  we  can  meet  them  if  you  like.  And  those 
taste  terrible,  but  no,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me." 

"Did  you  take  a  drag  while  I  was  on  the  phone?"  She  laughs 
as  I  nod  my  head,  glancing  down  at  the  almost-dead  stub  she  had  lit 
before  the  excursion  to  the  phone.  "I'm  sure  you  didn't  do  it  cor- 
rectly. It's  an  art  that  I'll  have  to  teach  you  someday.  See,  you 
inhale  once,  then  again,  and  make  sure  the  smoke  that  you  exhale  is 
thinner,  less  defined  than  if  you  had  just  inhaled  once.  See  the 
difference?  Once.  Twice." 

The  demonstration  now  over,  or  perhaps  even  before  it  for- 
mally ended,  my  eyes  wander  around  the  novel  surroundings.  We 
are  situated  at  a  black  circular  table  identical  to  approximately  twelve 
others,  each  with  its  own  set  of  black,  uncomfortable  chairs.  We  are 
very  close  to  the  serving  counter  and  there  is  what  looks  to  be  a 
comfortable  couch  to  my  right,  monopolized  by  some  card-playing 
teenagers.  The  restrooms  and  phone  are  also  in  that  direction,  down 
a  short  hall,  yet  visible  from  where  we  are  sitting.  Playing  some 
mellow  classic  rock,  beginning  to  annoy  me  to  the  point  of  a  head- 
ache, a  bearded,  burly  man  strums  away  at  his  guitar  over  my  left 
shoulder,  accompanied  by  a  synthesized  drum  beat.  Filled  to  ca- 
pacity, the  joint  evidently  has  many  regular  patrons.  Old  men  just 
chillin',  angsty  teenagers  reading  poetry  or  sorting  through  pictures 
in  couples,  groups,  or  just  alone,  packs  of  closely-knit  teeny-boppers 
drinking  their  cappuccinos,  and  the  occasional  adult  minding  his 
or  her  own... 

"You  should  drink  your  chamomile  tea,  it's  very  relaxing." 

"I  don't  even  really  drink  tea.  You  ordered  it  for  me,"  I 
respond,  instantly  regretting  the  words  as  a  cover  of  silence  and 
discomfort  descends  with  them. 

Deirdre  takes  another  drag  on  her  Camel  and  looks  to  her 
right,  out  the  window  and  into  the  street,  although  the  interior 
lighting  makes  it  difficult  to  see  anything.  Noticing  nothing  inter- 
esting, she  returns  her  gaze  to  mine.  She  stirs  her  coffee,  adds  an- 
other packet  of  sugar,  and  takes  a  sip,  putting  it  down  to  reach  for 
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her  next  addiction. 

"Well,  you've  wanted  me  here  for  a  good  two  years,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  say?  I  mean  -  Do  you  feel  hot  in  here?  I'm  burning 
up,  and  I  feel  itchy  too.  Is  it  just  me,  or  do  you  feel  it?  I  mean,  I 
don't  know  when  we're  going  to  get  to  see  each  other  again..." 

"Soon,  don't  worry.  Besides,  nothing  monumental  has  to 
come  out  of  this... does  it?  Just  a  conversation  between  good  friends 
in  a  quaint  little  shop.  Kinda  gives  you  the  feeling..." 

"No,  seriously,  don't  do  this  to  yourself,"  she  cuts  me  off, 
lifting  her  scarf  with  her  right  hand  to  scratch  her  neck  while  the 
left  rubs  vigorously  on  her  leg. 

"Perhaps  some  things  are  just  better  left  unsaid,"  I  quickly 
retort.  After  a  few  seconds,  I  begin  to  shake  my  head  in  unison 
with  hers,  but  in  a  more  questioning  manner.  "No?" 

"No.  I  don't  know.  Once  again,  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  you.  I  just  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  or 
disappoint  you,  but  it  seems  like  that's  all  I  can  do." 

"You  don't  disappoint  -  " 

"Bullshit,  that's  bullshit." 

"Maybe  I  just  have  a  high  tolerance  for  pain  then."  Pause. 
"Not  good  enough?"  I  ask  as  she  looks  away,  reaching  into  her  coat 
pocket  for  another  light.  "Deirdre  —  did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  love 
your  name.  If  things  don't  work  out  here,  I'm  going  to  have  to  find 
another  Deirdre  —  ok,  sorry.  Look,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  either, 
but  I  don't  think  there's  any  specific  way  it's  supposed  to  be.  We  can 
make  it  up  as  we  go  along." 

"You  realize  that  if  we  go  through  with  this  you'll  be  hurt 
tomorrow." 

"Oh  well." 

"No,  it's  not  that  simple.  I  don't  want  to  be  responsible  for 
another  disappointment.  I  care  about  you  too  much."  She  places 
both  hands  on  the  table  with  the  last  statement,  displaying  her 
ringed-fingers  and  bringing  her  head  closer  to  mine.  The  smell  of 
smoke  permeating  my  nostrils,  I  lean  back. 

In  response,  she  leans  forward  on  her  elbows  as  I  cringe, 
uncrossing  her  legs  and  placing  them  firmly  on  the  floor,  pushing 
her  coffee  to  the  left,  precariously  close  to  the  edge  of  the  table. 
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"What?"  she  asks  emphatically,  "What  did  I  say?" 

"Nothing.  It's  just  that  I've  wanted  you  to  be  saying  every- 
thing that  you're  saying  for  so  long,  and  now  I  can't  bring  myself  to 
believe  you.  Every  time  I  do,  you  just  do  something  that  pushes  me 
farther  away.  The  result  is  always  worse  than  what  I  imagine  could 
happen  and  everyone  wants  me  away  from  you,  even... even  you." 
My  voice  drops  with  the  last  two  words,  becoming  less  sure  of  itself. 

"That's  not  true  at  all!  I  want  us  to  be  this  close  forever.  It's 
just  that  -  I  don't  know,"  she  says,  exhaling  with  great  force  and 
rolling  her  eyes  back  into  her  forehead,  returning  to  her  original 
stance.  "I  don't  know  what  to  say.  What  should  I  do?  I  mean 
everything  I  say... in  my  own  distorted  way.  I'm  getting  better,  re- 
ally." Legs  crossed,  one  hand  on  the  cigarette  and  the  other  in  her 
lap,  her  eyes  grow  wide.  "Hey,  isn't  that  pretty.  I  wonder  where  she 
got  that?" 

Quelling  my  fingers  and  unraveling  the  strand  of  hair  that  I 
had  been  twirling,  I  slowly  turn  around  to  notice  what  has  caused 
the  commotion.  A  lighter.  A  flamboyant  lighter  with  butterflies. 
A  world  separating  the  two  of  us. 

"Excuse  me,"  Deirdre  interrupts  the  table  next  to  us,  ashing 
onto  the  floor,  "but  where  did  you  get  that  lighter?" 

The  couple  directs  their  attention  to  the  inquisitor,  pulling 
themselves  away  from  their  own  conversation  and  steaming  cups  of 
coffee.  After  mumbling  a  reply,  which  I  failed  to  catch,  the  nearer 
of  the  two  turns  around  and  apologizes  to  her  companion.  The  one 
facing  us  raises  an  eyebrow,  producing  a  laugh  from  the  other. 

"Oh,  the  Village,  huh?  Thank  you,"  Deirdre  says.  The 
response  falls  upon  deaf  ears.  "Isn't  that  beautiful?"  she  asks,  re- 
turning her  attention  to  me,  looking  at  me  with  her  just-a-bit-too- 
round  blue  eyes  and  a  puckered  smile. 

"Fantastic,"  I  half-heartedly  respond,  nodding  in  sarcastic 
ascent,  killing  whatever  good  intention  there  had  been  in  the  con- 
versation. 

She  begins  to  let  her  hair  down,  then  suddenly  thinks  better 
of  it.  She  struggles  to  put  it  up  again  with  one  hand,  gives  up,  and 
deposits  the  cigarette  in  her  left  hand  into  the  ashtray.  With  two 
hands  she  accomplishes  the  task  momentarily  and  lifts  her  gaze  to 
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mine,  "Sorry,  again.  I  just  don't  get  it.  What  do  you  want  to  talk 
about?  Talking  about  me  makes  me  depressed,  and  you  don't  seem 
to  want  to  talk  about  you..." 

"It's  not  that  at  all.  I  just  don't  see  why  I  should  have  to 
make  the  leap  of  faith,  when  you  don't  want  to  meet  me  halfway. 
Where  does  that  leave  me?" 

"Nick...,"  she  murmurs  as  she  slumps  her  head,  dropping  it 
into  the  crook  of  her  arm,  face  down.  She  then  turns  her  head 
sideways,  looking  up  at  me  from  behind  her  forearm.  "Please  trust 
me,  I  really  want  to,  but  I  can't  act  on  that.  I  want  so  badly  to  say, 
'Let's  do  this  and  then  we'll  get  through  it  together,'  but  we  can't, 
and  you  know  that." 

She  reclines  in  her  chair,  holding  her  now-room-tempera- 
ture  coffee  and  gazing  out  the  window  again,  satisfied,  as  if  she  had 
just  made  the  winning  rebuttal  in  a  debate.  I  guess  she  had,  for  all 
I  could  muster  was  a  simple,  "I  suppose." 

Returning  once  more  to  reality,  she  looks  into  her  right  coat 
pocket,  fishes  out  her  keys  to  the  Jeep  Cherokee  —  quite  a  sight  to 
see  her  drive  such  a  large  car  —  that  is  parked  outside,  one  street 
down  on  the  left  and  announces  that  she  has  to  go  feed  her  turtle, 
the  prospect  of  which  has  made  her  very  excited. 

"Should  you  come?  No  -  I  mean,  do  you  want  to?  Just 
know  what  you're  getting  yourself  into." 

I  stare  at  the  table  for  a  moment,  make  up  my  mind,  and 
stand  up.  We  both  put  our  jackets  on  and  then  she  stops  and  looks 
at  me  in  a  quizzical  manner,  trying  to  fit  two  pieces  of  a  puzzle 
together. 

"I  don't  even  know  why  you  put  up  with  me,  I'm  such  a 
peculiar  little  thing,"  she  says  and,  after  donning  her  coat,  tells  me 
to  wait  just  a  moment  while  she  goes  out  to  get  the  car,  leaving  me 
with  a  cute  over-the-shoulder  smile. 

Stepping  out  of  the  coffee  house,  she  checks  both  ways  on 
the  busy  street,  makes  sure  that  the  light  changes,  and  steps  out  into 
traffic.  Half  of  me  moves  to  follow,  while  the  other  half  resumes 
my  seat  and  finishes  the  chamomile  tea.  Just  a  glowing  cigarette 
and  a  darling  barrette  disappearing  in  the  darkness. 
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Waiting,  I  thought  about  trains.  When  one  passes  some- 
thing while  in  a  train,  its  appearance  depends  completely  on  the 
observers  point  of  view.  Pass  too  close,  and  the  spectacle  hardly 
looks  like  anything  at  all.  Only  a  piece  is  glimpsed  and  it  passes  so 
quickly  that  one  cannot  identify  the  whole  that  surrounds  the  part. 
However,  if  the  observed  object  is  too  far  in  the  distance,  it  seems  to 
drag  on  forever,  an  overriding  image  that  is  inescapable,  yet  diffi- 
cult to  recognize,  its  own  magnitude  disguising  it  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  sky.  Only  when  one  can  find  something  at  an  agreeable 
distance  can  he  gaze  upon  it,  recognize  it,  acknowledge  it,  and  then 
move  on,  affected,  yet  unfazed  by  his  recent  sighting. 

The  shop  was  closing  and  the  patrons  were  making  their 
valedictory  remarks  to  their  companions,  exchanging  handshakes 
or  phone  numbers.  The  waitress,  a  girl  of  no  more  than  seventeen, 
gives  me  an  "everyone  is  leaving,  shouldn't  you  be  as  well?"  look. 
The  sign  on  the  front  flips  from  open  to  closed  as  I  step  outside. 

Slipping  my  hands  into  my  pockets,  feeling  my  wallet  with 
my  right  and  emptiness  with  my  left,  I  lift  the  left  leg  of  my  khakis 
to  make  sure  that  the  pleated  front  of  the  pants  falls  in  front  of  the 
tongue  on  my  shoe.  I  zip  up  my  jacket  slowly  and  pull  my  sweater 
down  underneath  it.  One  quick  brush-back  of  my  hair,  which  is 
now  entirely  too  long,  and  I  approach  the  green  Jeep  Cherokee 
parked  three  feet  in  front  of  me.  Making  a  note  to  get  my  hair  cut 
when  I  go  to  the  dentist  on  the  twentieth,  I  try  the  handle.  Locked. 
Although  the  glass  is  tinted,  I  can  make  out  Deirdre  s  shape  on  the 
inside,  waving  her  hands  frantically,  motioning  for  me  to  wait  just 
one  second  while  she  switches  the  cellular  to  the  other  shoulder. 
Lifting  both  hands  in  surrender,  I  motion  for  her  to  calm  down  and 
then  turn  around,  placing  my  back  against  the  front  door. 

The  hour  is  late,  yet  there  are  still  many  people  strolling, 
running,  yelling,  thinking,  cruising,  gallivanting,  macking,  sitting, 
begging,  sleeping  and  being  cool  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  The 
coffee  shop  is  now  dark,  save  one  fluorescent  light  in  the  rear  and 
the  chairs  have  been  stacked  on  the  tables.  To  the  right,  a  small 
oriental  market  prepares  for  the  graveyard  shift  and  the  weary  face 
of  the  owner  is  clearly  visible  through  the  glass.  Farther  down  the 
street,  a  Gap  sign  shines  brightly,  illuminating  the  ground  in  front 
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of  the  store  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  the  various  late-night  shop- 
pers, and  a  smallish  pizza  place,  a  CVS,  and  a  pub  line  the  avenue. 
The  sudden  click  of  the  unlocking  door  jars  me  from  my  thoughts 
and  I  wait  a  moment  before  turning  and  stepping  carefully  into  the 
car. 

A  quick  glance  around  and  a  superficial  answer  to  a  point- 
less question.  Coins  tossed  —  orderly  —  in  the  drink  holders  be- 
tween the  two  seats  and  a  "Yeah,  that  sounds  good."  The  dusty 
garage  door-opener  hanging  over  the  passenger  seat,  a  front  pane  of 
glass  that  is  extra  tinted  near  the  top  and  a  "No,  I'm  all  set,  thanks." 
Cigarettes  in  the  open  glove  compartment,  a  set  of  driving  gloves, 
registration,  and  "OK,  your  house  sounds  great.  I'm  up  for  any- 
thing." Plush  interior,  fake  wood  paneling,  lights  and  doohickies 
galore  —  all  right  at  my  fingertips  —  the  built-in  lighter  hot  and  in 
use,  the  window  down  just  a  bit,  a  brush  of  cold  air,  and  "Uh  huh." 
CD  player,  collection  of  discs  behind  the  parking  brake,  music  too 
loud  —  Tori  Amos  —  small  hand  on  the  gear  shift,  meticulous 
nails,  strong  perfume  and  an  air  freshener  (vanilla)  mingling  with 
the  scent  of  nicotine,  switching  discs,  faster  motion,  smoke-filled 
enclosure,  volume  louder,  people  staring  outside  (can't  see  me),  and 
"Don't  you  ever  shut  the  fuck  up,  you  spastic,  manipulative  bitch?" 
But  it  never  gets  that  far.  Beautiful  girl  in  the  driver's  seat. 

In  my  opinion,  Deirdre  is  one  of  the  only  truly  beautiful 
girls  I  have  ever  met.  Perhaps  not  in  other  people's  opinions,  for  she 
really  doesn't  have  an  incredible  body  or  even  a  tremendous  face. 
To  me,  however,  her  face  and  manner,  with  all  its  little  imperfec- 
tions, are  breathtaking.  How  did  one  of  my  friends  put  it,  ah  yes, 
enchanting.  "She's  enchanting.  It's  difficult  to  meet  her,  get  to 
know  her,  and  not  fall  in  love  with  her."  There's  just  something 
unexplainable  about  the  whole  process,  allowing  oneself  to  be  drawn 
in  and  knowing  (and  I  always  did),  knowing  that  something  isn't 
quite  right,  but  doing  it  anyway,  getting  kicks  off  her  lifestyle,  at  her 
expense. 

Inhaling  deeply,  Deirdre  then  exhales  a  thin  stream  of  smoke 
and  flicks  her  cigarette  out  the  slit  between  the  window  and  the  top 
of  the  door.  I  inhale  deeply  as  well,  rubbing  my  eyes  to  clear  my 
sinuses. 


"I  think  the  only  way  to  listen  to  music  is  very  loud,  to  let  it 
envelop  you,"  Deirdre  says.  "See,  if  you  move  the  knob  for,  this 
one  - 

"For  balance." 

"Yeah,  this  one.  If  you  move  it  just  right  you  can  get  the 
best  sound."  She  reaches  over,  concentrating  on  the  sound,  brow 
furrowed,  shifting  the  knob  up,  down,  then  just  a  little  bit  right, 
and  sits  back,  satisfied  with  her  adjustment.  She  turns  up  the  vol- 
ume as  an  afterthought. 

"So  we're  going  to  feed  your  turtle,"  I  shout. 

"Percival,  yes.  She's  so  cute,  you'll  love  her.  She's  got  this 
club  foot  on  the  left  in  front.  She's  crippled,  just  like  me." 

I  smile  at  her  and  roll  my  eyes  as  I  turn  towards  the  window. 
"Sounds  great,"  I  respond. 

Percival  really  is  cute,  in  a  turtle  sort  of  way.  Her  club  foot 
is  indeed  a  redeeming  quality  and  the  way  she  constantly  withdraws 
her  minuscule  head  —  the  turtle  itself  is  only  about  two  inches 
across  —  is  quite  charming.  Replete  with  her  meal  of  banana  sliv- 
ers, the  turtle  is  returned  to  her  cage  and  put  to  bed. 

"So  what  happens  now?"  Deirdre  asks  as  she  turns  to  face 
me,  placing  the  cover  over  the  terrarium.  She  hasn't  become  any 
less  informal  in  her  own  house,  although  she  has  removed  her  black 
scarf  and  boots.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  basement  I  can  barely  make 
out  her  facial  features  and  each  turn  of  her  head  shadows  a  new 
portion  of  her  face.  Lying  on  her  back  on  the  rugged  cellar  floor 
and  placing  her  feet  on  the  wall,  she  realizes  that  no  answer  is  forth- 
coming —  aside  from  a  shrug  —  and  changes  the  subject. 

"Do  you  believe  in  fate?"  she  asks  rather  abruptly. 

"I  don't  know,  do  you?"  I  respond,  joining  her  on  the  floor, 
sitting  Indian  style. 

"Well,  not  really,  but  I  believe  that  things  happen  for  a  rea- 
son. Now  seriously,  do  you  or  not?" 

"I  guess,  but  not  in  the  manner  you  would  perhaps  assume. 
You  see,  when  everyone  is  born,  their  life  is  set  out  before  them..." 

I  roll  over  onto  my  back,  feet  on  the  wall,  and  address  the 
side  of  her  face. 
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"Everyone's  future  is  set.  Then  they  begin  living.  And  ev- 
ery action  that  they  perform  or  word  they  speak  changes  their  fu- 
ture. It's  like  a  person  is  on  a  chain,  leading  to  his  future,  but  every 
time  he  does  something  —  closes  a  window,  swears  at  his  dog,  eats 
a  banana  —  his  chain  shifts  a  little  bit  in  another  direction,  altering 
his  future.  So,  although  everyone's  future  is  set,  they  have  free  will 
in  the  moment. 

"Take  me  and  you,  for  example."  I  pause  and  raise  my  head, 
ceasing  to  play  with  my  belt  buckle.  She  glances  over  briefly,  only 
to  resume  watching  her  tapping  fingers  on  her  stomach.  I  con- 
tinue. 

"I've  always  felt  that  the  logical  conclusion,  just  because  of 
our  tumultuous  past,  would  be  that  we  would  end  up  together  down 
the  road  someday.  But  we  probably  won't  and  that  scares  the  hell 
out  of  me.  I've  put  so  much  effort  into  this..." 

I  allow  that  to  hang  in  the  air.  Deirdre  turns  her  face  to- 
wards me  and  poses  a  question. 

"Why  are  you  so  nice  to  me?  You  should  hate  me  more 
than  anyone  else  I  know.  And  now  you're  in  my  house.  I  never 
even  thought  you  would  see  me  again,  never  mind  be  in  my  base- 
ment." 

She's  smiling  at  me.  I  drop  my  arms  from  my  chest  to  my 
sides  and  allow  my  legs  to  slide  down  to  the  ground.  I  wait  for  a 
good  moment  to  respond.  I  once  again  admire  the  ceiling. 

"I  guess  it's  just  because  it's  the  only  way  I  knew  how  to  get 
to  you." 

I  pause  once  more.  Squinting  my  eyes,  I  stare  at  the  wall. 

"Now  I'm  not  so  sure,  however.  I  mean,  it's  almost  as  if  you 
went  out  of  your  way  to  hurt  me  as  much  as  possible.  Everything 
you  told  me  was  a  lie  and  you  did  it  without  even  thinking.  Just 
because  you're  crazy,  that's  no  excuse. 

"I  guess  it's  just  painful  to  realize  that  the  most  important 
relationship  in  my  life  thus  far  means  next  to  nothing  to  the  other 
person  involved.  I'm  not  even  important  enough  to  you  to  be  ma- 
nipulated, like  you  do  everyone  else.  You  just  cast  me  in  this  inno- 
cence role,  all  naive  and  pathetic.  That's  all  I'll  ever  be  to  you.  I 
mean,  how  could..." 
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The  convulsions  in  her  body  are  now  visible  and  she  rolls 
over  on  her  side,  shielding  me  from  the  glistening  water  on  her  face. 
"But  why  didn't  you  just..." 

"Don't  give  me  that  shit.  I  was  afraid  to  do  anything,  just  as 
you  were,  I'm  sure.  A  relationship  goes  both  ways,  you  know.  I 
never  did  anything  about  it,  but  neither  did  you." 

"Yeah,  but... I  don't  know,"  she  says.  A  quirky  little  smile 
plays  on  her  lips.  She  wipes  her  eyes  and  faces  me.  "You  know,  only 
you  and  I  could  be  having  this  conversation.  It  wouldn't  be  anyone 
else. 

I'm  still  staring  hard  at  the  wall.  "And  what's  really  terrible 
is  that  I  won't  even  let  myself  believe  this  yet.  What  happens  when 
I  do?  You've  got  more  important  things  to  work  out,  but  for  me, 
you're  what's  exciting  to  think  about  in  my  life.  I  don't  know  what 
it  will  take  to  push  me  away  for  good,  but  -  who  am  I  kidding?  You 
wouldn't  even  give  a  shit.  All  we  do  is  make  eachother  miserable. 
I'm  just  a  burden  to  you,  holding  you  back  from  some  more  self- 
destruction.  I  think  your  shrink  was  right.  You  don't  know  what 
love  is." 

A  minute  goes  by.  She  rises  and  moves  to  the  bathroom.  I 
remain  on  my  back,  eyes  hard  on  the  wall,  and  she  returns  two 
minutes  later,  cigarette  in  hand.  Her  eyes  are  now  dry,  her  hair  back 
in  a  bun.  She  looks  at  me  and  then  up  the  stairwell. 


Steve  Carter 
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Miscarriage 


(Days,  breaths  pass.  You've  left  my  body,  my  bed.  There's  blood  on 
my  sheets) 

the  hard  points  of  your  teeth 

your  fan-tailed,  coquettish  eyelashes 

the  shadow  your  chin  casts  on  your  throat 

and  other  things  I  miss  about  you 

your  thumbs 

the  heat  of  your  tongue 

and  other  things  I've 
forgotten 

Blood  is  red.  So  were  your  gums.  I  bite  the  skin  around  my  nails 
until  my  fingers  bleed.  Then  I  bend  in  for  a  kiss. 

It  seems  I  only  fall  in  love  with  skeletons  these  days:  boys  top-heavy 
and  tilted  as  ticking  metronomes  with  their  broad  shoulders  bal- 
ancing precariously  on  their  slender  spines.  I  want  to  notch  my 
fingers  between  their  ribs,  slide  my  arms  behind  their  shoulder  blades. 
I  want  to  feel  the  pressure  of  their  blood  thudding  against  my  skin, 
their  hips  thin  and  sharp  as  cut  tin  slicing  into  the  cool  flesh  of  my 
belly.  I  want  to  snap  and  stretch  like  a  tendon,  rocked  within  a 
scaffold  of  muscle  and  bone. 

The  sex  of  a  surgeon. 

That  is  why  we  broke  up,  you  understand:  your  mouth  is  a  gaping 
wound. 

And  now  I'm  over  you. 
Yeah. 
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Recovery  is  slow:  trie  body  is  weak.  Nevertheless  I  practice.  I  stretch. 
I  am  improving  every  day. 
It's  Friday. 

Denise  asked  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  for  lunch  and  I  said  yes. 
She  sits  across  from  me  and  stirs  her  coffee  idly. 

"You  look  good  Catherine,"  she  offers,  her  lips  twitching  in 
an  unsure  smile,  "I'd  heard  I'd  had  reasons  to  worry  about  you." 

"Life  goes  on,"  my  turn  for  the  nervous  smile.  She  chuckles 
in  the  back  of  her  throat 

"Doesn't  it  though?"  she  peels  a  strip  off  her  danish  and 
folds  it  slowly  into  her  mouth.  She  pauses  to  swallow  and  then  shoots 
me  a  glance  of  cloying  camaraderie. 

"Men  are  scum"  she  mutters,  pathetically  earnest,  yearning 
to  please.  My  face  shudders  again  with  a  tight  smile. 

"Really,  Denise,  I  don't  know  what  you  heard,  but  I'm  ok.. 
Really.  Life  goes  on."  I  shrug  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  her  uneasi- 
ness. 

"Good  for  you,"  she  smiles  blandly,  and  then  tries  again: 
"Men.  Who  needs  them?' 

"Yeah."  I  sigh  noncommittally 
She  looks  up  and  beams  at  the  agreement  she  believes  we've  come 
to. 

"I  mean,  please!  Men!  They're  useless" 

"Totally"  I  mutter,  agreeing  only  to  play  along,  as  if  my 
input  now  actually  matters:  her  eyes  distant  and  cataracted  with  her 
reverie. 

"Men!"  she  perseveres  with  gusto,  "Men!  Are  we  that  hard 
to  understand?  I  mean  it's  just  like  they're  on  one  wavelength  and 
we're  on  another!  I  mean,  god,  sometimes  it's  like  different  planets! 
Incomprehensible!  I  mean  they  can  act  just  so  childlike  all  the  time, 
you  know?  And  then  we're  stuck  always  having  to  look  out  for  them 
,  whether  they  know  it  or  not!  And,  I  mean,  it's  just  exhausting, 
their  upkeep,  you  know.  I  mean,  they  have  to  be  happy  and  they 
have  to  believe  you're  happy  and  you  can  never  let  them  know  when 
you're  not  and  especially  not  when  they're  the  ones  hurting  you! 
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And  God!  I  mean,  they  always  do!"  she  exclaims,  her  enthusiasm 
spilling  over,  destroying  the  sterility  of  her  earlier  composure.  The 
pressure  of  her  words  and  her  attention  is  making  me  dizzy.  Her 
head  is  bobbing  wildly,  rolling  back  on  her  shoulders  as  she  speaks 
as  if  it  might  roll  off  at  any  minute.  She's  panting,  rabid,  and  licking 
her  lips;  I  feel  sick  to  my  stomach. 

"Oh  yeah,"  she  continues  with  relentless  urgency  and 
earnesty,  "Oh  Catherine!  I  understand!  I  really  understand!  How 
this  has  been  just  terrible  for  you!  I  mean,  I  never  told  you  about 
how  it  was  with  David  but  let  me  tell  you  it  was  just-  -  I  mean  ,  IVe 
been  there,  you  know,  I  know  it's  not  pretty,  and  I  know,  I  mean,  I 
felt  just  like  shit,  you  know,  I  mean  just  the  lowest  thing  and,  I 
mean  he  just  ripped  me  in  two  and  I,  you  know,  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing about  it!  I  mean  I  certainly  couldn't  tell  him  because  I  still 
wanted  him  and  I  called  him,  I  mean,  all  the  time,  hell,  I  fucking 
begged  him  to  come  back,  but  he  augugauaguagugaugauaa — you 
know — ugauaauaauaauag — and  I  just — ugauaauag — I  mean  I — 

uaaugauaa — and  he — uaguaguaa — you  know  Catherine,  are  you 

alright?"  she  shudders  to  a  stop  and  I  realize,  as  my  nose  grazes  my 
knee,  that  it's  because  I've  doubled  over  at  the  waist  and  seized  her 
hand  like  it  was  some  terrible  pressure  point,  squeezing  it  desper- 
ately as  if  to  stop  the  blood  from  gushing  out.  Tensed,  my  ribs  are 
hunched  up  onto  my  shoulders  like  a  recoiling  cat.  I  cannot  answer 
her:  my  mouth  is  open  but  it  feels  like  my  lungs  have  collapsed 
inside. 

"Are  you  sick?  You're  sick!  Can  I  get  you  some  water?  I'll  get 
you  some  water!"  she  pulls  her  hand  from  my  grasp.  She  brings  me 
my  water  in  a  small  paper  cup. 

"Awww,  hon,  I'm  sorry.  What's  wrong?  Is  it  your  stomach? 
Cramps?"  her  earlier  feverishness  subsides  into  tensed  concern.  She 
touches  my  face,  my  forehead,  with  that  foolish,  analytical  self-con- 
fidence of  mothers,  sighing  all  the  time:  "you  don't  feel  hot  to  me..." 

I  drink  the  water  gratefully.  I  say  "sorry."  She  sighs. 

"You  couldn't  help  it,  hon,  "  she  smiles  self-contentedly, 
applying  platitudes  like  bandages.  "I've  been  there,  you  know.  I 
know  just  how  you  feel..."  her  voice  trails  off  in  thought.  She  pauses 
and  her  face  darkens  like  a  bruise.  She  glances  at  me  quickly,  suspi- 
ciously. 
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"You're  not  pregnant,  though,  Catherine?  Are  you?" 
I  look  up  at  her.  I  smile.  I'm  sick  all  over  the  table 

At  home  I  wrap  myself  in  blankets:  warm,  womb-like.  At  night  I 
sleep  in  the  indentation  your  body  made  in  my  mattress. 


Denise  is 

sympathetic 

apologetic 

though  nevertheless 

carcinogenic 

but  she 

and  you  never 


sends  a  note  and  flowers 
sent  a  note  or  flowers 


At  home  I  don't  leave  my  bed.  I  sleep  and  stare.  I  compare  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  spread  of  your  palms.  I  read.  Scrapbooks  and  yearbooks. 
Babybooks.  When  I  was  little,  I  used  to  reenact  my  birth  as  I  imag- 
ined it  in  my  parents  bed.  I'd  tunnel  under  the  covers,  twisting  and 
turning  until  the  sheets  coiled  like  intestines,  and  I'd  lie  there  breath- 
ing in  the  stuffy  flannel  air  of  unwashed  nightgowns  and  thighs. 
And  when  at  last  I  couldn't  bear  the  heat  and  the  dark,  I'd  wriggle 
downwards,  pulling  the  sheets  past  me,  until  I  burst  out  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  head-first,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  I  realized,  however,  that 
none  of  this  was  truly  how  I  was  born.  I  know  that  in  reality  I  was 
born  by  Ceasarean  section  on  an  operating  table  in  the  hospital 
downtown,  and  in  truth  I  like  that  scenario  better.  I  like  the  fact 
that  I  didn't  fall  to  the  floor,  that  I  didn't  burst  out  headfirst  or  even 
wriggle  out  feet  first.  I  like  that  they  had  to  open  my  mother  up  to 
find  me,  like  a  wet  pearl  lodged  in  the  guts  of  an  oyster.  It  seems 
that  I,  unlike  so  many  other  things  these  days,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
leave.  But  now  I  can't  move  on  either.  My  embryonic  mouth  is  closed: 
pursed,  unbreathing,  and  heartshaped. 


Caroline  Whitbeck 
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Mozhan  Navabi 
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Umbrella  Made  of  Flowers 


We'd  sat  forever  in  the  rain, 

under  an  umbrella  made  of  flowers, 

and  held  each  other's  waists  like  they  were 

life  preservers  in  the  flood. 

But  the  rain  stopped  awhile  ago 

so  you  left  me  sitting  there, 

the  umbrella  bending  gendy 

to  the  left,  precariously 

in  my  hands. 

And  I've  gotten  to  know  that 

umbrella  pretty  well,  the 

flowers  and  the  weeds,  and 

my  hands  have  figured  out 

just  how  to  hold  it  still. 

So  finally  now  that  I  think 

I've  got  it  down  and  the  sunshine's 

looking  really  good  in  my  green  eyes, 

you  sit  down  by  my  side  and  read  me  a  litde  story. 

Tell  me  of  pigs  that  fly  and  things 

that  were  and  how  they're  all  so  good. 

And  before  I  can  even  look  up  into  the  sky, 

hopeful  for  some  rain,  you  took  your  words 

and  left.  Me  confused, 

and  my  umbrella 

beginning  to  sway. 


Kelly  Sherman 
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Rhythm 


The  clouds  fell  on  our  town,  and  all  was  blank.  The  smoke 
gouting  from  the  factory's  chimny  was  welcomely  obscured,  but  the 
ash  still  fell,  and  the  whistle  still  shrilled,  and  the  air  still  smelled  of 
grease  and  combustion.  I  stood  at  the  town  line,  just  below  the 
sign,  "Hampstead,"  and  the  fellow  came  from  the  smoke,  and  I 
greeted  him. 

When  he  said  that  his  name  was  Jonah  I  immediately  took 
dislike,  for  people  named  "Jonah"  are  trouble.  So,  when  the  fellow 
came  out  from  the  fog,  solemnly  shook  my  hand  and  announced 
that  he  was  Jonah,  I  was  content  to  render  him  a  quite  unwarranted 
and  quite  petty  extra  squeeze  of  the  hand. 

He  noticed  this  squeeze,  of  course,  and  his  wide  smile  be- 
came even  more  forced.  A  slight  tremor  took  hold  of  me.  I  returned 
his  smile  with  a  quick  one  of  my  own  and  withdrew  my  hand.  "Good 
day  to  you,"  I  told  him,  "my  name  is  Robert." 

"Robert,"  he  said,  as  if  the  name  had  opened  up  a  thousand 
associations,  and  his  smile  vanished.  Looking  at  his  bearded,  intent 
face,  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  I  was  completely  understood,  utterly  en- 
compassed. He  was  obviously  about  to  ask  me  for  something  and  I 
felt  confident  that  I  could  satisfy  his  need,  for  I  own  an  antique 
store  and  can  procure  even  the  most  rare  of  oddities.  He  undoubt- 
edly thought  me  an  out  of  work  laborer  loitering  about  town  dur- 
ing a  working  day.  Little  did  he  realize  that  I  was  a  learned  man! 
"Robert,"  he  repeated,  his  face  utterly  without  expression,  "you 
wouldn't  happen  to  have  a  chihuahua?" 

To  my  embarrasment,  my  mouth  opened  slightly,  and  I 
quickly  scratched  my  lip  to  hide  the  incredulous  reaction.  Jonah's 
expression  did  not  change,  but  I  had  the  oppressive  feeling  that  he 
had  noticed  my  lapse.  "A  chihuahua?"  I  said. 

"Yes,  a  chihuahua,"  he  said,  his  breath  an  exasperated  sort 
of  sigh.  "You  do  know  what  a-" 

"Yes!  A  chihuahua!  Of  course!"  I  said,  and  he  raised  an  eye- 
brow slightly.  "Come  to  my  store,"  I  told  him,  "it  is  not  far."  This 
fellow  seemed  like  the  type  who  would  appreciate  a  good  antique 
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shop.  As  we  walked  down  the  main  street,  shopfronts  drifting  in 
and  out  of  view,  I  pondered  on  my  dilemna.  I  had  never  failed  to 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  a  customer,  even  if  I  did  not  carry  what  he 
wished  in  my  shop.  Chihuahuas,  however,  were  difficult  to  get.  I 
would  have  to  send  out  for  one,  a  lengthy  process. 

I  walked  down  the  street,  and  the  stranger,  Jonah,  moved 
beside  me,  his  boots  thumping  on  the  pavement,  and  I  could  tell 
from  the  sound  that  he  had  a  barely  perceptible  limp.  I  looked  at 
my  hands,  and  they  were  grimy  with  soot,  and  the  air  was  grey,  but 
the  man  was  white,  like  a  corpse,  and  he  perspired  from  some  un- 
fathomable internal  heat  that  I  could  feel  radiating  towards  me.  He 
rolled  his  eyes  towards  me  and  noticed  my  stare.  I  quickly  exam- 
ined the  street  before  me,  noting  a  pothole  outside  the  barber  shop. 
He  had  fevered  eyes. 

I  held  the  door  of  my  shop  for  him,  and  he  clumped  in, 
greeted  by  the  ticking  of  ten  variously  sized  clocks.  The  man, 
unpromted,  walked  across  the  room  and  sat  in  my  favorite  chair. 
He  could  not  have  known  it  was  mine,  but  I  felt  a  sullen  sort  of 
anger  in  me.  Still,  he  was  a  customer,  and  somewhat  polite.  Jonah 
sat  in  the  chair  and,  though  it  was  a  rocking  chair,  he  did  not  move 
and  neither  did  the  chair;  quite  a  feat,  I  must  say.  "Now,  Jonah,"  I 
said,  "please  wait  there  while  I  see  about  the  chihuahua."  I  had  no 
chihuahua,  of  course,  but  there  was  a  pet  store  down  the  road. 

Several  minutes  later  I  returned,  proudly,  with  a  small  slip 
of  paper  listing  the  names,  addresses,  and  numbers  of  various  local 
breeders.  Jonah  had  not  moved  from  my  chair,  which  annoyed  me, 
but  I  said,  "I  have  obtained  references,  Jonah,  and  I  shall  have  your 
chihuahua  for  you  shortly." 

His  expression  did  not  alter  perceptively,  but  it  somehow 
deepened.  "You  do  not  understand.  They  are  leaving." 

"Nonsense!"  I  told  him,  somewhat  alarmed.  I  excused  my- 
self and  retreated  to  my  office.  Alfred  E.  Piers  of  Westdale  informed 
me  that  he  was  not  interested  in  chihuahuas.  Richard  A.  Knaak  of 
Gloucester  laughed  out  loud  and  told  me  that  chihuahuas  were  not 
dogs,  but  little  rats.  Dennis  McNeil  of  East  Side  was  "not  a  chihuahua 
man."  My  final  call,  however,  found  me  speaking  with  Pedro  of 
Northton. 
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"Hello,  Pedro?  This  is  Robert  from  Hampton." 
"Si.  You  want  something?  I  got  it." 

"Ah,  excellent!  I  have  been  looking  for  a  chihuahua,  and 
was  wondering..." 

"Si!  I  have  chihuahuas." 

"Noble  creatures,  eh?"  I  said,  only  slightly  condescendingly. 
"I  especially  like  their  fur." 

"No  fur,  man.  Skin!  Nice,  smooth  skin." 

"Right.  And  their  tails.  Very  elegant.  When  can  I  come  down 
and  buy  the  little  runt?"  This  was  a  helpful  fellow. 

"Any  time,  man." 

"Tomorrow?  And  how  much  will  he  cost?" 

"Si,  tomorrow.  He's  costing... a  hundred-fifty  dollar." 

"Righto!  Bye,  now." 

I  returned  from  my  office,  triumphant,  and  Jonah  was  still 
in  my  chair,  staring  at  the  wall.  He  turned  to  me.  "You  have  found 
a  chihuahua?"  Our  gazes  met,  and  this  time  I  felt  a  righteous  sort  of 
rage  that  this  stranger  was  sitting  in  my  chair,  my  favorite  chair 
which,  by  all  rights,  should  be  rocking,  but  was  not.  Slowly,  delib- 
erately, Jonah  extended  his  index  finger,  moved  it  up  from  the  arm 
rest,  and  scratched  his  forehead.  I,  meanwhile,  began  adjusting  one 
of  my  clocks,  fiddling  with  the  gears  and,  in  my  preoccupation, 
ruining  the  thing.  I  felt  rather  petty  for  doing  so,  but  this  fellow 
Jonah  was  sitting  in  my  favorite  chair.  I  am  a  creature  of  habit.  I 
wake  up  promptly  at  six,  break  my  fast  at  six-thirty,  open  my  shop 
at  seven,  have  lunch  at  the  Diner  at  eleven,  walk  about  the  periph- 
ery of  the  town  at  twelve... it  was  one-thirty  now.  Jonah,  to  my  ex- 
treme satisfaction,  stirred  impatiently. 

I  added  some  deserved  smugness  to  my  subsequent  smile, 
and  I  raised  my  eyebrows  politely.  That  cryptic  bit  about  chihuahuas 
leaving  was  hogwash.  All  nonsense,  I  told  myself.  "I  most  certainly 
have  found  a  chihuahua,  Jonah,"  I  said,  finally  answering  his  ques- 
tion. "I  shall  drive  off  to  Northton  tomorrow  to  pick  it  up.  In  the 
meantime,  would  you  like  lodgings?  I  have  a  spare  bedroom."  I 
didn't  want  him  to  use  it.  There  was  a  fine  motel  just  up  the  street. 

Jonah  frowned,  slightly.  "Yes.  I  would  like  to  sleep  in  the 
bedroom.  If,"  he  looked  at  me,  face  as  hard  as  rock,  "you  don't  mind." 
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"Not  at  all,"  I  said. 


Jonah  remained  in  my  chair  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  as 
I  worked  on  the  clocks.  Each  one  was  slightly  off,  its  face  mocking 
me  with  incorrect  alignments,  deriding  me,  daring  to  deceive  me 
by  calling  out  the  incorrect  hour  with  beautious  chimes.  I  remained 
firm  and  stern,  controlling  the  gears,  bending  them  to  my  will,  and, 
one  by  one,  the  clocks  came  under  my  control  until  that  uplifting, 
lucid  moment  came  when  each  and  every  clock  in  the  room  ticked 
as  one,  and  not  even  the  trained  ear  could  discern  between  ticks.  I 
sat  back,  flushed,  the  controlled  fury  of  my  actions  abated,  leaving 
behind  a  tired  sort  of  euphoria. 

Tick. 

Tick. 

Thump. 

I  turned  my  head  about  and  saw  Jonah's  fist  hitting  the  side 
of  my  chair  to  some  inhuman  rhythm.  This  was  no  regular,  timed 
thump.  This  was  no  succession  of  quarter-beats  upon  the  great  kettle 
drum,  nor  was  it  the  measured  cadence  of  a  march.  Jonah's  beat  was 
without  cadence,  without  rhythm,  and  I  felt  each  thump  shiver  up 
my  spine  like  the  screech  of  chalk  on  slate.  A  bemused  smile  was  on 
Jonah's  face,  and  he  was  staring  out  the  window.  I  followed  his  gaze 
and  saw  the  chimney  through  the  fog,  its  fires  burning  and  its  smoke 
issuing  forth,  calling  all  of  the  soot,  grime  and  dirt  of  the  world  to 
muster. 

Jonah  was  looking  at  me,  now,  watching  as  I  jumped  ner- 
vously each  time  he  struck  my  chair.  The  ticking  of  the  clocks  was 
buried  beneath  the  thumping,  and  I  felt  lost,  alone,  unable  to  main- 
tain my  heart's  rhythm.  I  pride  myself  in  being  slow  to  anger,  and  I 
managed  to  smile,  once  again.  All  we  exchanged  were  smiles.  "Long 
day,  Jonah?" 

"Yes,  very  long.  I  have  been  on  a  long  trip,  Robert,  and  I 
would  dearly..."  he  sighed.  "I  would  dearly  love  to  have  a  chihuahua. 
Get  me  a  chihuahua,  Robert." 

"Don't  worry,"  I  said,  pity  for  this  broken  man  filling  me.  I 
was  proud  of  my  empathy.  My  ability  to  feel  pity  for  this  man  made 
me  feel  good.  "Why,  by  the  way,  do  you  require  a  chihuahua?" 
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"They  are  leaving,  Robert,  and  I  must  hold  on  to  one." 

"Er,  yes.  Why,  exactly?"  I  understood  Jonah  now.  He  was 
orphaned,  obviously,  by  the  war,  and  he  had  nothing  to  hold  on  to. 
Simple  enough.  All  I  had  to  do  was  steer  him  away  from  the 
chihuahua  bit  and  he'd  be  fine. 

"When  they  leave,  Robert,  they'll  take  our  hope  with  them. 
There  will  be  nothing.  Do  you  understand?  Nothing."  Jonah  shud- 
dered. 

The  next  morning,  at  seven,  I  closed  my  shop,  leaving  Jonah 
in  the  guest  bed,  tossing  and  turning,  and  drove  about.  It  occured 
to  me  that  it  was  unwise  to  leave  the  fellow  in  my  house,  but  he  had 
already  had  ample  time  to  murder  me.  Not,  mind  you,  that  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  boarding  strangers,  but  this  fellow  Jonah,  as  annoying 
as  he  was,  needed  help.  First  of  all,  I  decided,  he  should  not  have  a 
chihuahua.  That,  in  my  mind,  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  psychoses, 
perpetuation  of  wish-fulfillment  needs,  and  yearnings  for  father  fig- 
ures. I  once  took  a  psychology  course  in  college.  I  am  a  student  of 
human  nature,  you  see,  and  I  had  already  figured  this  fellow  out. 
He  was,  as  I  had  surmised  earlier,  a  child  orphaned  by  the  war,  his 
parents  killed  during  some  bombing  attack.  Because  of  the  shock 
(and  lack  of  a  mentor  such  as  myself),  he  had  regressed  back  into 
the  early  stages  of  childhood.  This  fixation  with  chihuahuas  was 
simply  a  childish  fad.  By  steering  him  away  from  his  desire,  I  could 
help  bring  him  out  of  his  childish  consciousness  and  into  the  adult 
world.  It  was  all  very  simple,  in  fact.  I  never  even  drove  near  Pedro's 
house. 

Jonah  stared  at  me,  his  hands  convulsively  thumping  my 
chair.  "I  told  you!  They  are  leaving!"  He  laughed,  suddenly,  and 
once  again  I  felt  a  tremor.  "They  know.  They  know  enough  to  get 
away  from  here.  The  End  is  coming,  Robert.  The  End." 

"Now,  now,  Jonah,"  I  said,  "Pedro  was  simply  out  of 
chihuahuas.  He  sold  the  last  one  right  before  I  got  there.  They're  in 
high  demand,  you  know.  Noble  beasts."  I  smiled  paternally  at  him. 
His  theatrical  antics  had  no  affect  on  me.  "I'll  make  some  more 
phone  calls  and  see  what's  going  on." 
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I  set  about  my  work,  a  new  batch  of  clocks  before  me,  their 
ticks,  once  again,  staggered  and  meaningless.  I  was  the  only  person 
in  the  region  who  could  fix  clocks,  so  I  was  never  short  of  work. 
The  day  was  stifling  and  hot,  so  I  was  forced  to  open  the  window  to 
allow  in  some  fresh,  soot-laden  air. 

"You  won't  give  me  a  chihuahua,"  Jonah  said,  suddenly,  and 
I  scrambled  a  gear  system. 

Highly  annoyed,  I  turned  about.  "Perhaps  I  won't.  Perhaps 
you  don't  deserve  a  chihuahua."  I  turned  back  to  my  work,  labori- 
ously reassembling  the  gears,  muttering  to  myself  about  honest  work 
being  ruined  by  crazy  folk  barging  in  one's  shop... 

"Bring  me  a  chihuahua."  His  eyes  were  drilling  into  my 
back,  and  I  felt  a  tightness  about  my  neck.  For  an  instant,  I  was 
afraid  to  turn  around  and  look  at  him.  I  tried  to  bury  myself  in  the 
workings  of  the  clock,  but  the  feeling  of  his  gaze  bound  me  in  the 
real  world.  The  ticking  that  had  consumed  my  ears  was  added 
to  by  a  discordant  metallic  scraping.  It  was  some  time  before  I  no- 
ticed it,  buried  as  I  was  in  my  work,  but,  though  I  tried  to  ignore  it, 
it  made  my  nerves  taut  and  my  anger  return.  I  turned  around,  once 
again,  to  admonish  Jonah  to  cease  what  ever  he  was  doing.  Jonah 
was  sharpening  a  knife.  He  held  the  blade  in  one  hand  and  a  whet- 
stone in  the  other,  and  he  brought  the  blade,  edge-first,  up  the  length 
of  the  stone,  turned  it,  and  brought  it  back  down.  This  was  no 
expert  sharpening.  There  was  not  the  rhythm  of  the  experienced 
barber  sharpening  his  razor.  There  was  only  the  irregular,  wasteful 
wrongness  of  a  knife  already-sharpened  being  sharpened  further, 
tortured,  proud  edge  withering  away,  little  by  little,  until  the  knife 
has  disappeared  entirely. 

I  stood  up.  "I'll  make  some  more  phone  calls."  Jonah  nod- 
ded. 

I  closed  my  office  door  and  called  the  constable.  "Hello, 
Joe?  This  is  Robert." 

"Hey,  Robert!  How's  it  going?"  a  younger  voice  asked. 

"Well,  this  is  rather  complicated.  This  fellow  named  Jonah 
showed  up-" 

"A  visitor?  In  our  town?  Wow!" 
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"Er,  yes,  indeed.  He  showed  up  and  asked  me  for  a... certain 
kind  of  dog.  I  was  going  to  find  one  for  him,  but  I  have  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  quite  mad.  Joe,  we  need  to  put  this 
fellow  in  an  asylum." 

"Hmm,  well,  I  know  you're  a  smart  fellow,  Robert.  You  took 
psy-chology,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  Joe,  I  most  certainly  did.  Please  trust  my  judgment  on 

this." 

"Right.  I'll  send  my  deputy  over  to  pick  the  fellow  up,  and 
we'll  find  someone  to  check  him  out.  You'll  have  to  wait  a  little 
while,  though." 

"Fine,  no  rush.  Bye  now."  I  placed  the  phone  on  the  hook 
and  looked  up.  Jonah  was  in  my  office,  having  opened  the  door 
while  I  was  engrossed  in  my  conversation.  His  face  was  stricken, 
sad,  and  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  profound  despair. 

"You  weren't  going  to  get  me  a  chihuahua  after  all,"  he  said, 
and  I  could  do  nothing  but  nod.  "Well,  I  don't  mind.  I  just 
hoped... you  looked  like  someone  who  could  do  things..." 

"Do  what?"  I  said,  for  some  reason  annoyed  that  I  had  not 
proven  myself  to  him. 

"Well,  the  chihuahuas  are  leaving.  They  left,  I  guess.  We 
can  only  follow  them."  Jonah  left  the  office,  and  my  phone  rang. 

"Robert's  antiques,"  I  said  automatically,  at  a  loss.  I  couldn't 
abandon  a  potential  customer,  but  Jonah  seemed  rather  more  dis- 
turbed than  usual.  I  heard  my  front  door  close. 

"Hello,  man,  Robert,  my  man.  Pedro  here.  Missed  you  to- 
day, where  were  you?"  said  a  familiar  voice. 

"I'm  sorry,  Pedro,  something  came  up  this  morning  and  I 
couldn't  get  out.  Perhaps  I  can  come  up  later...?" 

"Sorry,  man,  but  too  late.  My  chihuahuas,  man..."  Pedro's 
voice  choked. 

My  heart  began  thumping  in  my  chest.  "Your  chihuahuas?" 

"Man,  oh  man.  They're  dead.  All  of  them!  They  weren't  sick 
or  nothing!  God  damn  it,  those  chihuahuas  were  my  life!"  Pedro 
sighed,  his  breath  a  tempest  within  the  phone  line.  "I'm  sorry,  man." 

"I'm  sorry  too,  Pedro."  My  heart  thumped  louder.  I  hung 
up  and  left  my  office.  The  room  was  just  as  I  had  left  it,  but  my 
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favorite  chair  was  empty;  it  was  rocking  back  and  forth,  seat  in- 
dented from  the  body  that  had  left  it.  It  seemed  wrong,  somehow, 
this  rocking  chair  that  had  since  been  still,  and  I  moved  over  to  stop 
it;  I  held  the  armrest  until  the  chair  was  steady.  I  heard  shouting 
outside,  and  I  moved  to  my  window. 

I  stared  out  of  the  glass,  and  I  saw  the  black  conical  chim- 
ney of  the  factory  was  pouring  wreaths  of  smoke  into  the  sky,  turn- 
ing it  grey.  The  air  was  still  gritty,  and  the  sun  was  as  dull  as  an 
opaque  marble.  A  speck,  blacker  than  the  chimney  itself,  was  near- 
ing  the  hellish  rim,  and  I  thought  it  was  an  ant,  and  the  chimney 
was  as  small  as  a  twig  stuck  into  the  earth.  The  speck  reached  the 
top  of  the  chimney  and  stood  there  for  several  moments;  it  was 
Jonah.  Perhaps  it  was  the  distortion  of  the  smoke  or  heated  air,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  he  was  swaying,  somehow,  and  I  could  feel  the  rhythm 
reverbeating  in  me  and  my  clocks.  His  swaying  drew  me,  and  I 
echoed  it,  swaying  with  him,  my  weight  shifting  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  and  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  staring  down  at  the 
factory  town,  the  drab  houses  clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  smoking 
behemoth  as  though  they  were  needful  supplicants,  and  I  felt  my 
power  over  them,  and  the  heat  washed  over  me  from  behind,  the 
smoke  burning  my  lungs,  roasting  me  like  a  pig.  I  raised  my  arms, 
ready  to  fly,  and  I  leaped  from  the  rim,  air  blasting  at  my  body, 
holding  me  aloft,  and  the  ground  was  a  welcome  firmanent  indeed, 
for,  even  though  it  was  hard,  it  helped  me  to  fly. 

The  next  day  I  drove  to  Pedro's  house,  and  he  greeted  me  at 
his  front  door.  I  saw  that  his  brown  face  was  stricken,  and  when  he 
drew  me  inside  it  seemed  as  though  he  clutched  my  arm;  I  was 
reality.  There  were  cages  in  the  room;  each  held  a  dead  chihuahua, 
and  the  smell  of  them  reached  my  nostrils.  Pedro  drew  me  to  one  of 
the  cages,  opened  the  side,  and  removed  one  of  the  dead  forms, 
cradling  it,  whispering  that  it  had  found  peace.  The  dead  chihuahuas 
enormous  ears  were  forever  turned  downward,  and  the  body  was 
cold  and  stiff.  I  looked  at  the  little  dog  and  wondered  why  it  had 
left,  but  then  I  realized  that  it  had  found  its  rhythm. 

Chris  Bissell 
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Neutrality 


Each  building  is  cold,  gray-red,  lining  up  in  formation  outside  my 
window.  Gray  window  too,  a  translucent  smoky  ornament  that 
doesn't  keep  anything  outside  and  obscures  my  view.  They  could 
have  saved  money  by  not  putting  windows  into  the  building  but 
people  seem  to  expect  some  things.  One  of  those  is  that  buildings 
have  windows. 

I  guess  it's  necessary  to  have  a  few  useless  consistencies  like 
that.  Buildings  have  to  have  windows,  car  tires  are  black,  lightbulbs 
are  round.  People  need  those  things.  We're  caught  up  and  thrown 
into  this  state  where  we  can't  exist  without  a  thousand  inconsequen- 
tial clunkings  and  flickings  taking  place  exactly  as  they  have  in  the 
eternal  past. 

They  are  my  faith.  I  believe  in  lightbulbs  turning  on  when  I 
flick  the  switch.  Through  unconscious  learning  I  accept  that  the 
floorboards  underneath  me  will  not  collapse.  Some  architect  long 
ago  convinced  me  that  all  buildings  are  brick  cubes  with  clearish 
window  squares  cut  into  them. 

Life  is  only  those  things,  nothing  greater.  I  can't  imagine 
anything  without  row  on  row  of  brick  buildings  flanking  concrete 
streets  that  stretch  out  from  the  anonymous  center  like  spokes. 
Smokestacks  leaning  against  earth  while  straining  upward  to  reach 
the  same  point  like  a  forest  of  rifles  shouldered  for  a  parade  fill  the 
walled  complex  in  that  center.  Soldiers,  each  factory  with  its  smoke- 
stack dutifully  held  upright.  Smoke  spewing  in  all  hours  like  blank 
rounds  in  a  never  ending  salute. 

Smoke  is  a  blank,  a  noisy  riflecrack  that  makes  us  stand  off 
to  the  sides  in  awe.  It  means  nothing,  comes  from  factories  that 
make  nothing,  no  bullet  spins  through  their  gun  barrels  but  noise. 
We  see  the  black  smoke,  we  hear  the  crack,  and  we  stand  in  dumb 
testament  to  the  stregnth  of  the  god  which  marshals  that  power. 

The  world  is  muted.  Every  sight  is  a  midtone:  gray  red,  slate 
blue,  gray  green,  the  overwhelming  presence  of  grayness.  What  didn't 
start  out  grayed  has  been  made  so  by  constant  wear  or  just  by  touch- 
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ing  the  air. 

My  room's  walls  are  plaster,  sick  yellowed  plague  only  inter- 
rupted by  two  filmy  windows  more  translucent  than  clear.  Dirty 
wood  floor  stretching  between  the  walls,  bed  covers  old  and  yellow- 
ing. Off  to  one  side  are  a  battered  brown  table  and  two  wooden 
chairs  as  broken  down  as  the  table. 

There  is  no  ornamentation,  not  even  a  mirror.  I  don't  know 
what  I  look  like  but  I  suppose  that,  like  everything  else,  I'm  gray. 
The  world  is  dirty  and  I'm  dirty  too,  one  more  part  of  the  world. 
People  look  downward,  perhaps  I  do  too,  and  every  so  often  a  head 
turns  up,  maybe  to  read  a  notice.  Or  eyes  strain  ahead,  tearing  up  or 
wondering  when  the  bus  will  arrive  to  take  them  on  the  two  hour 
ride  into  the  center  and  their  factory. 

I  don't  know  what  my  factory  makes.  Smoke.  I  watch  out 
the  window  as  the  buildings  sprawl  on,  and  blurry  smokestacks  ap- 
pear, perhaps  a  thousand  miles  distant. 


Nathan  Littlefield 
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The  Chicago  Central  Post  Office 


passing  through  these  hands 

spilling  into  bin  after  plastic  bin 

truck  after  truck 

then  shooting  out 

in  365  directions 

to  the  four  winds 

and  the  seven  seas 

purpled-rose  sentiments  softly  scented 

staunch  business  envelopes  with  plastic  windows 

awkwardly  penciled  addresses 

in  diligent,  first-grade  printing 

stiff,  textured  stationary 

the  apology 

the  birthday  card 

the  letter  that  tells  of  a  brother's  marriage 
a  sister's  miscarriage 

a  cousin's  progress  in  iambic  pentameter 
arrived 

from  Denmark,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans 
at  least  once 
this  year 

the  correspondence  of  two  Naval  veterans 

from  World  War  II 

two  schoolgirls'  lives  synopsized 

in  bi-weekly  installments 

the  threatening  letter  of  an  ex-lover 

a  3  x  5  snapshot 

news  that  will  always  be  best  told 
by  carefully  planned  sentences 
no  quiver  of  voice 
only  shiver  of  script 
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passes  through 
these  hands 

if  lives  were  linear 
out-branching  storylines 
which  crisscrossed  the  country 
like  veins 

we  would  be  a  port  of  sorts 
where  all  of  the  diverging  lines 
intersect 

and  then  untangle  again 
mingling  briefly 

almost  like  an  inn,  except 
all  the  visitors 
keep  their  doors 
closed 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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intimidation 


i  feel  so 

inferior. 

like  now. 
and  i  suppress 
what  i  am  feeling 
because  i  know 

what  you  are  feeling 

is  better. 


Sara  Bright 
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Laurie  Kindred 
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Cathedral  Vaults 


echos  blowing  away  the  dust 
on  age  old  pillars 

reminiscences  of  century-old  choirs 
ringing  through  deserted  alvoves 
arching  stonework  carved  by  hands 
nimble  long  ago 

memories  floating  from  the  organ 
blowing  away  the  dust 


Kim  Ballard 
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Separation  Seasonal 


The  snow  lies  in  defeat. 

Peppered  with  dirt, 

stolen  from  it  any  purity 

it  had  originally  intended. 

The  catharsis  of  its  drifts 

only  a  vague  memory,  as  us  two. 

We,  in  fact,  were  the  first  to  ruin  it. 

A  flake  caught  your  eyelid, 

and  it  turned  out  you  were  my  only  innuendo. 

My  only  inflection. 

Only  in  the  sometime  cleansing  of  the  seasons 

do  I  think  of  you  now,  or  of  some  impending  snowfall, 

Promising  to  be 

Cold,  resolute,  lovely. 

Difference  rendered  us  discrete, 

like  a  souvenir  from  a  trip  back  to 

a  summer  of  my  life. 


Charlie  Finch 
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Winter  on  its  Wheels 


why  is  winter 

lost  midwestern  characters 

with  their  damn 

good  banana  bread 

and  why  is  winter 
frustrated  bicycles 
with  smudged  bubblegum  tires 
of  frozen  charcoal 

and  why  is  winter 

confused  midnight  conversations 

that  rend  the  fragile 

chunks  of  ice 

and  why  is  winter 

creeping  with  its 

spiked  spider  feet 

down  my  dry  deserted  throat 

why  is  winter 
clumps  of  sugar 
that  only  dissolve 
into  puddles  like  slush 

Winter  remembers 

as  it  rolls  on  two  wheels; 

it  picks  up  sand, 

grits  its  teeth- 

for  its  is  bicycle,  rider 

and  bitter  helmet 


Will  Glass 


Too 


Austin  Golding 
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Springtime  Rock  and  Roll  Song 
for  the  Lion 


your  mood  was  cool  and  easy 
as  the  snow  melted  away  and 
you  put  on  your  brown  boots 
gonna  walk  out  through  debris 
gonna  tromp  on  brown  grass  and 
trudge  right  over  dyin  winter  and 
pick  your  feet  two  steps  higher  and 
tie  your  boots  again 

gonna  write  it  all  down  in  your  textbooks 

gonna  record  the  dyin  days  of  cold 

carry  the  coffin  at  the  funeral  for  the  ice 

Marry  the  Midwest  sun  cos  it  cools  you 

You  heard  it  all  on  the  records 

and  you  wrote  it  alll  down  again 

and  you  let  it  spill  out  like  golden  wine 

and  you  grabbed  that  big  old  limb 

it  lifted  you  way  up 

you  could  see  it  all  from  there 

so  say  hello  to  the  hangin  clouds  for  me 

keep  em  from  falling  into  my  deep  blue  sea 


Will  Glass 
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Allusion  and  Elusion 


Eluding  refractions  of  light,  alluding  color, 

as  green  overlaps  with  and  dulls 

the  only  vibrant  blue, 

that  color  of  the  sky, 

that  color  of  lost  seas, 

a  spangled  sunset  with 

a  thousand  equally  dapples  memories  attached  to  its 

trailing  red  dust.  Spread  along  a  lake  of 

the  purest  water, 

innocence  manifest, 

like  the  mark  of  gravity  on  an  infant. 


Charlie  Finch 
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My  Attempt  to  Understand  Dreams 
and  the  Devil  as  Memories 


I  can  remember  dreams 

New  agnosticism  with  hellish  bends 

Which  were  truly  attempts 

To  run  home,  then  to  the  schoolyard 

Back  with  first  grade  bruises  all  healed 

They  were  simply  sores  from  running 

Back  home  in  my  mind 

Expression  may  be 
My  earliest  memory  of  life 
A  feeling  or  a  need  to  stand 
That  is  so  simple  to  convey 
When  looking  back  to  then 
There  is  no  sardonic  laugh 
At  its  straightforwardness 
Only  a  wonderment  about  it 
Or  whether  it  continues  now 

Those  hell  dreams 
Closet  devils,  bedtime  sheet-forts 
Are  so  fresh  in  my  mind 
I  could  reach  out  any  time 
To  feel  the  breath  of  demons 
Pushing  my  exposed  face  back 
Toward  those  nights  and  dreams 
Hotwired  in  my  mind 

Everything  reflects  life 
When  reduced  to  simplicity 
Those  dreams  spin  now 
The  expression  of  a  need 
Want  of  a  devil 
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Creation  of  an  unbelieved  hell 
Poeish  in  execution 
With  something  else 
Eventually  connecting  it  to  life 
Attempts  to  distill  being 
Into  understandable  units 

Or  the  belief  that  an  ocean  is  better  understood 
As  a  billion  buckets  of  saltwater 


Nathan  Littlefield 
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Where 


Impulsive,  piquant,  the  roots  of  clouds.  .  . 
dreams  &  music  share  ascension 

Tell  me,  forest 

Of  profession  I  hear  much 

Of  education  I  hear  much 

Of  love,  and  despair,  happinesss  and  anxiety; 

what  of  you? 


Mozhan  Navabi 
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Happy  Menochal 
T07~ 


The  Problem  with  Writing 


Joy!  To  say  that  jonquils  tire  of  their 
fine,  lilting  petals  before  people 
tire  of  the  same  petals. 
That  the  sun  lends  nothing 
to  the  unfamiliar!  Thanks,  Williams. 
The  only  mother  of  beauty  is  a  death  on  extended  wings 

(But  to  where 
Stevens?) 

I  am  in  April,  fellows,  and  it  is  not 
the  crudest  month,  nor  has  it  given  any  sweet  showers 
Still,  let  us  here!  The  unreal  has  a  reality  all  its  won  in 

poetry, 
says  our  necessary  angel. 
To  tire  of  a  god,  or  nature,  our  spring,  all  after  writing 


for 


me! 


What  travesty. 


Charlie  Finch 
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Sonnet 


When  shall  those  oft  repeated  hopes  forthstand 
To  shine  as  bright  as  wisdom  on  the  morrow? 
For  were  these  few  touched  by  some  dire  hand 
That  they  should  stand  apart  in  cruel  sorrow? 
Shall  lips  incessant  murmurs  be  brought  to  naught? 
Nay,  justice  knows  that  toil  should  bring  reward; 
Yet  hearts  content,  it  seems,  is  dearly  bought 
As  is  the  pain  that  follows  tip  of  sword. 
Yet  to  times  still  hidden  these  yearnings  may 
Be  realized,  vain  as  they  might  first  appear; 
And  tears  shall  need  no  more  be  held  at  bay 
For  hearts  shall  ne'er  feel  the  bite  of  fear. 

As  each  successive  wish  doth  find  the  shore 
So  do  the  waves  push  forward  evermore. 


Kim  Ballard 
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Imperfections 


Why  liken  we  ourselves 
To  creatures  of  beauty  chaste? 
When  courtesy  abhors  us 
In  nature's  changeless  face? 

Why  love  we  rocks  and  comforts, 
When  toil  suits  our  Sin? 
For  what  think  we  bold  and  cunning, 
If  not  only  to  win? 

What  gives  us  hope  and  happiness 
Past  the  certainty  of  death? 
Can  nature  not  protect  us 
From  this  little-uncertain  rest? 

How  well  know  we, 
The  vanity  of  our  minds? 
Can  one  not  see  his  evils, 
Or  do  follies  brand  him  blind? 

Why  find  we  in  ourselves 
The  Pride  to  hallow  Sin? 
What  cold  fires  blast  us 
That  we  die  from  within? 

Mortality  we  know, 
That  death  will  come  is  sure. 
Yet  we  will  not  repent, 
And  live  forever  more. 


David  Black-Schaffer 
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Julia  Tiernan 
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The  Impressionists 


Through  the  window,  across  the  street — 
Briefly —  when  the  snow  is  falling  heavily, 
Heavily,  the  surface  of  the  houses, 
The  trees,  your  sand-colored  scarf, 
moves  in  a  current  of  pure  white  strokes 


Maureen  Chun 
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Lighthouse  Dreams 


"Where  will  we  meet,  then?"  Emily  asked  while  turning  back 
to  the  empty  platform,  knowing  that  there  was  no  other  place  than 
the  next  stop  at  which  all  would  assuredly  reunite,  feeling  foolish  to 
be  the  only  one  left,  alone,  on  the  platform,  without  anyone  to 
notice  her  detachment  and  also  relishing  the  tranquillity  of  a  by- 
gone moment  after  the  doors  closed  to  silence  his  answer  and  the 
train  pulled  out.  She  thought  of  Alicia,  misguided  and  usually  dis- 
oriented anyhow,  who  had  possibly  returned  to  the  wrong  stop  and 
was  now  standing  sheepishly  in  her  own  secluded  world  as  passen- 
gers intently  to-ed  and  fro-ed  around  her;  or  maybe  she  would  ar- 
rive momentarily  and  keep  Emily  company.  It  really  made  no  dif- 
ference, thought  Emily,  trying  to  reassure  herself,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly all  come  together  soon,  but  still  she  couldn't  suppress  an 
anxiousness  caused  by  not  knowing  if  the  expected  was  to  come  or 
not. 

Having  fished  into  her  pocket  for  a  phone  number  and  dis- 
covering a  quarter  along  the  way,  Emily  felt  obliged  to  call  Chris, 
although  she  was  still  undecided  of  her  design  and  kept  a  wary  eye 
out  for  the  possibility  of  Alicia's  approaching  figure  as  the  phone 
crackled,  then  rang  in  her  ear.  Is  Chris  there?  Maybe  he  wouldn't 
be,  maybe  she  wouldn't  have  to — 

"Hi,  are  you  coming  tonight?"  She  was  concentrating  on 
her  voice,  thankful  it  hadn't  failed  her  (is  that  Alicia?)  and  only  half 
heard  the  response  of  midnight  at  such-n-such  corner  while  she 
scrutinized  the  figure  walking  up  the  stairs.  Emily  was  resentful  of 
the  approaching  person,  whoever  it  was,  for  interrupting  her  pos- 
session of  the  entire  platform,  a  pleasure  known  only  late  at  night  or 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  surrounding  city's  flurry  abates  and 
one  knows  that  in  the  dark  each  house  shelters  a  dreaming  inno- 
cence. 

The  figure  emerged,  taking  her  place  in  the  spotlight  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  revealing  her  identity  by  her  uniform:  a  conductor 
going  home  for  the  night. 

"Huh?  what'd  you  say?... Going  home  tonight?"  No  she  didn't 
have  to  go  home;  her  mother  isn't  there  tonight,  she'll  see.  At  mid- 
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night. 

The  conductor  seated  herself  on  the  bench  and  read  the 
signs  that  she  read  everyday,  always  the  same,  and  pulled  out  a  pack 
of  cigarettes,  smiling  quietly  at  the  red  paint  that  absurdly  requested 
"no  smoking."  Everyone  smoked  and  smoked  everywhere,  regard- 
less of  rules,  she  thought  as  she  wriggled  her  fingers  into  her  change 
pocket  searching  for  matches. 

Emily  hung  up  the  phone  as  a  train  pulled  in  from  the  yard. 
Another  woman  emerged  from  the  stairs,  catching  up  to,  but  not 
quite  passing  her  and  the  two  walked  side  by  side  as  the  wheels  of 
the  train  screeched  to  a  halt,  the  doors  opened,  beckoning  all  to 
join  the  train  in  its  loop,  and  the  world  plummeted  back  into  the 
lulling  quietude  measured  by  the  simultaneous  footfalls. 

The  conductor  glanced  up  and  compared  the  two.  Like  two 
shirts  in  a  new  and  used  shop,  they  hung  next  to  each  other  without 
having  anything  in  common  except  a  want  of  a  body  to  fill  their 
empty  form.  The  one,  new  and  lively,  was  ready  for  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  new  owner  who  was  sure  to  be  a  young  actress  trying  to 
find  her  place  between  Greta  Garbo  and  the  lady  who  does  the 
voice  overs  for... what  was  that  toothpaste  company  called  again?, 
while  the  other  squinted  a  miserly  button  hole  at  any  work  that 
would  require  the  fabric  to  loose  a  few  threads — only  the  wearer 
would  know  the  comfort  and  softness  of  being  inside  it.  Right  then, 
she  felt  torn  and  somehow  trapped,  caught  between  the  rhythm  of 
walking  with  someone  and  a  moving  train.  One  tried  to  pull  her 
with  it  as  if  it  was  a  conveyer  belt  that  she  was  stuck  to,  she  thought, 
and  had  to  move  with,  while  the  other,  the  moving  train,  did  the 
trick  that  always  happens,  where  she  couldn't  tell  how  much  to  sub- 
tract to  know  how  fast  she  was  going.  She  hated  the  other  two  for 
stealing  some  of  the  platform  and  being  the  one  (or,  actually  two) 
rotten  apples  that  ruined  the  whole  dreamy  feeling  of  a  dead  plat- 
form. 

Emily  labeled  her  as  not  being  Alicia  and  noticed  nothing 
else.  The  train  stopped  and  Emily  sat  down. 

"Got  a  light?"  the  conductor  asked,  assuming  the  girl 
smoked. 

If  you  got  a  cigarette. 

A  price  for  everything,  thought  the  third  woman,  nobody 
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takes  without  being  taken  from  and  nobody  gives  without  wanting. 
You  want  one  too?  But  what  will  it  cost  if  it's  taken?  she  retorted, 
but  only  with  her  eyes,  and  gruffly  snatched  a  cigarette  from  the 
extended  pack — but  lighted  it  by  her  own  means.  Two  sat,  one  stood, 
introduced,  needing  something  to  consecrate  their  relationship,  to 
define  it,  one  way  or  the  other:  strangers  or  vague  friends.  Ciga- 
rettes are  like  that,  thought  Emily.  It's  not  like  asking  to  borrow  a 
pen  from  a  stranger  who  then  simply  mutters  yes  and  returns  to 
their  paper,  or  conversation,  or  even  their  former  distant  look,  to 
appear  too  busy  to  be  concerned  about  the  new  use  of  the  pen. 
After  borrowing,  or  rather  taking  a  cigarette,  one  had  to  either  bluntly 
discard  the  giver  and  turn  away,  or  maintain  a  perfunctory  conver- 
sation about  something  neither  wanted  to  talk  about  (how  useless 
those  were,  smiled  Emily)  while  the  two  skated  around  the  possibil- 
ity of  involving  themselves  on,  if  not  a  deeper,  at  least  a  more  per- 
manent basis. 

Returning  the  matches  to  Emily  gave  the  conductor  time 
and  an  excuse  to  study  her  face,  to  smile  a  thank  you,  and  decide 
that  the  girl  was  too  young  to  interest  her.  She  turned  and  absent- 
mindedly  studied  the  end  of  her  cigarette,  silhouetted  against  the 
light  gently  pouring  out  of  the  train  door.  The  red  burned  brighter 
and  faded,  falling  out  of  her  view,  forcing  her  to  refocus  her  eyes  on 
the  inside  of  the  train  where  the  third  woman  was  looking  up  at  the 
train  plan  posted  above  the  doorway,  smoked  her  borrowed  ciga- 
rette. Emily,  although  submerged  in  a  dream  about  Chris,  also  no- 
ticed her  at  the  same  time. 

The  train  schedule  is  just  a  mess  of  lines,  the  woman  thought 
to  her  herself,  sighing.  Her  body  ached  with  a  longing  for  relief  and 
she  mechanically  pulled  on  her  cigarette.  How  many  times  had  she 
tried  to  understand?  It  always  ended  up  that  she  got  frustrated  or, 
worse,  embarrassed  by  the  way  other  people  treated  her  like  she 
wasn't  worth  it.  But  practice  didn't  even  make  joe-alright,  she 
thought,  she  still  had  to  ask  the  same  questions  again  and  began  to 
open  her  mouth. 

"Can't  smoke  on  the  train"  the  two  sitters  unexpectedly 
barked,  surprising  even  themselves  at  the  attentiveness  with  which 
they  monitored  the  physical  world.  The  woman  was  caught  off  guard, 
not  ready  to  deal  with  something  coming  in  the  side  door  and  de- 
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manding  attention,  and  blanked  when  she  tried  to  figure  out  what 
her  smoking  had  to  do  with  the  train  schedule.  The  world  was  a 
bunch  of  square  keys  that  (they  said)  fit  her  round  lock;  but  they 
didn't  fit  and  she  knew  it!  It  was  a  magic  trick  that  was  done  over 
here  while  she  was  watching  them  shuffle  something  else  over  there. 
This  time,  she  told  herself,  she  would  keep  her  eye  on  what  they 
didn't  want  her  to  look  at  and  stubbornly  forced  her  tongue  to  ask 
the  de-railed  question:  how  many  stops  to  her  destination. 

You  meet  a  million  a  day,  the  conductor  thought  to  herself. 
One  day  the  world  will  be  so  ignorant  that  the  train  schedule  will 
have  a  picture  of  each  train  stop  (why  can't  we  manage  to  educate 
them?).  She  laughed  at  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  one  could  go  to 
make  the  already  simple  system  indisputable,  while  surveying  the 
unyielding  face,  scarred  and  framed  by  untamable  hair.  She  knew 
that  the  girl  was  thinking  the  same  thing  and  had  they  been  sitting 
across  from  each  other,  she  would  have  caught  her  eye  and  exchanged 
glances,  confirming  their  obvious  alliance  of  superiority.  Unexcited 
about  having  to  illuminate  banal  rules,  Emily  reluctantly  broke  off 
her  last  imagined  scenario  with  Chris  and  flatly  repeated  herself, 
but  she  did  it  none  the  less,  for  assisting  the  woman  was  more  im- 
portant than  day-dreaming,  Emily  reminded  herself.  It  is  always 
good  to  be  the  giver,  she  thought,  (Chris  and  her  would  be  bal- 
anced, yes  that  would  be  the  best)  because  if  she  were  to  give  some- 
thing, then  there  would  be  another  like  her  who  would  give  back, 
and  eventually  her  favor  would  be  returned. 

Spitefully,  the  woman  ignored  Emily,  blinked  once  and  pre- 
tended there  was  some  other  reason  than  her  cigarette  for  why  she 
was  getting  off  the  train — how  was  she  supposed  to  know  the 
rules? — knowing  she  wasn't  getting  away  with  hiding  anything.  It 
had  been  a  trick;  there  was  nothing  in  what  they  said  that  had  to  do 
with  what  she  wanted  to  know.  It  proved  that  she  would  never  un- 
derstand enough  to  be  above  and  look  down  on  all  the  poor,  stumped 
test-takers  as  they  struggled  over  the  questions  she  made  up,  but 
would  always  be  one  of  the  group  of  confused  people  nervously 
asking  "is  it  this?  is  it  that?"  not  getting  the  real  relationship  be- 
tween the  comments,  or  letters,  or  people. 

"He  said  six,  but  I  can't  read,  you  see,  so  I  can't  check" 

Sometimes  he  didn't  know  (or  lied?  the  woman  wondered), 
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but  she  wasn't  willing  to  risk  getting  lost  again,  and  have  to  ask 
more  questions.  Depending  upon  him  for  so  many  small  things 
gave  him  such  a  debt  to  draw  from  (why  did  she  keep  on  going  to 
see  him?)  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  might  lie  just  to  find  some  new, 
more  expensive  way  to  get  his  price  from  her,  bored  by  slowly  bleed- 
ing her  with  little,  daily  jabs,  and  wanting  to  move  onto  something 
bigger  by  making  her  admit  how  ignorant  she  was — like  this  girl 
was  doing.  But  what  could  she  expect  from  someone  taught  from 
the  beginning  that  they  would  always  be  better.  Secretly,  the  woman 
watched  the  girl's  actions  in  the  edge  of  her  view,  almost  not  aware 
of  the  conductor's  answer,  so  lost  was  she  in  her  own  thoughts.  It 
was  unfair  that  this  young  girl,  who  had  purposely  ignored  first, 
could  not  notice  the  insult,  like  it  came  from  someone  too  worth- 
less to  matter.  But  Emily  had  noticed  the  woman's  disregard  and 
was  slightly  taken  aback  by  it,  yet  was  too  tranquil  in  her  secluded 
estrangement,  dreaming  of  a  balanced  world,  to  perceive  the  dis- 
ruptions occurring  around  her.  Well,  the  woman  decided,  she  would 
make  it  plain  that  prejudice  was  a  two-way  street.  See,  she  would 
have  asked  the  girl, 

"but  she  was  white  and  all." 

Only  half  way  reemerging  from  her  dreams,  Emily  glanced 
upwards  to  check  what  she  already  knew  was  true.  The  woman  was 
white  herself.  Her  mind  stalled,  caught  on  the  incompatible  fact, 
trying  to  understand  how  it  could  not  lead  to  self-hatred.  But  un- 
able to  comprehend  and  wanting  to  maintain  her  perfect  world, 
Emily  simply  breathed  a  monosyllable  in  the  woman's  direction, 
hoping  it  would  satisfy  her  need  to  insult.  At  another  time  "you 
don't  know  me" — the  common  defense — would  have  sprung  to  her 
mind  and  anger  would  have  risen  up  to  fight  with  the  woman's 
hate,  but  tonight  a  ripple  merely  passed  through  her  consciousness 
some  four  or  five  layers  away  from  her  dreams,  separated  by  an 
intentional  lie.  She  will  not  forgive  the  involuntary  identity  any- 
how, Emily  lied,  knowing  that  it  was  untrue,  that  forgiveness  and 
abolishment  of  the  reasons  for  hurting  was  just  what  the  woman 
wanted,  but  didn't  know  how  to  ask  for. 

"You  don't  mind  do  you.  You  know  it's  just..."  the  woman 
pressed,  finally  pointing  all  of  her  attention  to  the  girl,  frustrated 
that  she  had  not  gotten  a  rise  out  of  her. 
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She  took  a  step  forward  and  tried  to  bear  down  on  the  girl,  forcing 
her  to  notice.  "No,  no.  Everyone's  entitled  to  their  own  opinion." 

The  conductor  smirked  at  the  interchange.  Both  were  so 
intent  on  forcing  their  view  on  each  other  like  a  married  couple 
who  didn't  want  to  admit  that  they  were  antagonizing  each  other 
partly  to  get  their  way  but  also  partly  just  simply  to  antagonize. 
Each  day  she  saw  every  possible  combination  of  people  arguing, 
kissing,  just  sitting  together,  all  really  exactly  the  same,  but  imagin- 
ing that  they  were  so  different  from  everyone  else  on  the  train,  on 
their  own  private  little  loop,  excluded  from  the  details  of  everyone 
else's  lives.  What  is  the  difference?  the  conductor  asked,  she  would 
conduct  them  just  the  same  and  they  would  eventually  reach  their 
destination,  same  as  everyone  else.  It  is  the  mystery  of  solitude  that 
they  liked,  of  being  the  only  one  who  could  know  their  troubles. 
She  liked  it  too,  she  had  to  concede,  and  sighed  at  the  banality  of 
her  life.  Ah  well,  she  whispered,  glancing  at  the  end  of  her  dying 
cigarette  and  taking  one  last,  long  puff. 

Stopping  for  a  moment,  nearly  about  to  force  herself  on  the 
girl,  the  woman  realized  that  part  of  her  frustration  came  from  not 
having  an  ending  to  her  sentence,  not  having  a  reason.  It  was  not 
this  girl  that  she  wanted  to  punish  for  her  pain;  this  girl  had  not 
meant  to  hurt  her;  she  wasn't  even  defending  herself  and  picking  a 
fight:  she  just  took  it. 

"Been  hurt,  you  see,... by  a  white  man"  the  woman  apolo- 
gized as  she  glanced  down  at  the  end  of  her  cigarette  which  she  was 
toying  with  out  of  embarrassment.  And  lifting  her  eyes  again  to 
meet  Emily's  she  knew  that  Emily,  now  fully  returned  from  her 
dreams,  forgave  her  for  the  wrongly  placed  blame.  Ya  know?  Emily 
smiled  and  knew  that  they  understood  each  other,  that  between 
them  and  between  the  woman's  ignorance  and  her  own  imagined 
superiority,  there  lay  an  understanding,  a  tranquil  acceptance  and 
knowing.  The  conductor  smiled. 


Emily  Ford 
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Lives  Are  Like  Cut  Rubies 


The  afternoon  of  December  31,  1995,  David  drove  off  to 
the  grocery  store,  the  dry-cleaning  shop  and  the  local  wine  vendor, 
as  he  always  did  before  New  Year's  Eve.  When  he  returned,  his 
wife,  Mary,  walked  out  into  the  shadowy  December  half-twilight, 
to  help  him  carry  in  the  bags. 

They  unloaded  seven  bags  on  the  kitchen  table.  Seventeen 
boxes  of  plastic  drinking  straws  filled  the  first  bag.  The  second 
contained  seven  wine  bottles,  in  seven  distinct  shades  of  green  and 
maroon,  from  river-water-green  to  church-wine  red.  The  third  bag 
contained  string,  masking  tape,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  and  the 
fourth  through  seventh  contained  more  bottles:  (spring-water  bottles, 
bottles  of  fancy  salad  dressings,  etc.)  and  boxes  of  plastic  drinking 
straws. 

"What  kind  of  a  dinner  will  straws  and  liquor  make  us?" 
Mary  asked. 

"Oh,"  David  replied,  "I  forgot  about  dinner." 

David  smiled  to  himself  and  picked  up  the  first  bag.  Mary 
heard  him  turn  on  the  light  to  the  basement  and  descend.  She 
turned  to  the  stove. 

Looking  at  Mary  gave  David  a  nice,  comfortable,  favorite- 
old-jeans  kind  of  feeling,  a  feeling  as  if  he  knew  her  from  some- 
where, as  if  his  past  were  somehow  tied-up  in  hers,  as  if  she  were  a 
best  friend's  cousin  or  his  dentist's  daughter  or  the  niece  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor.  She  seemed  connected  to  him  so  intrinsically,  so 
deeply,  that  she  was  a  part  of  the  background,  a  part  of  the  furni- 
ture. Her  smile,  recognizable,  warm,  and  familiar,  paralleled  her 
face. 

The  soup  she  had  put  on  the  stove  began  to  simmer,  and 
she  quickly  scribbled  on  a  Post-It-Note  pad: 

"If  you  want  some  soup,  there  is  some  left  in  the  kitchen." 
She  stuck  the  note  to  the  basement  door. 

"Oh,  I'm  the  post-it-note  woman,"  she  sang  to  herself,  stir- 
ring the  soup.  Her  thoughts  meandered  through  feelings,  like  a  lost 
pinball  in  a  tunnel.  If  she  could  have  expressed  her  thoughts  rather 
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than  felt  them,  she  might  have  said  instead:  "I  live  a  life  dictated  by 
Post-It-Notes.  I  send  my  thank-you's,  my  I-love-you's,  and  my  don't- 
forget's  through  closed  doors  and  bathroom  mirrors."  But  her  feel- 
ings were  deprived  of  thought,  the  most  therapeutic  part  of  feeling 
and  she  was  left  with  only  the  searing,  scalding  emotion. 

Downstairs,  David  separated  the  boxes  of  straws  and  bottles 
on  the  floor.  He  smiled,  his  lips  bent  upward  like  the  bottom  tip  of 
parabola.  He  began  to  cut  the  straws,  to  measure  and  mark,  to 
write  calculations  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  tape  them  together.  He 
smashed  the  bottles  one  by  one  into  shards  and  then  cut  them  into 
various  shapes  using  an  iron  grill  oddly  convex,  concave  and  boxv, 
all  at  once.  He  worked  all  evening,  while  upstairs  his  soup  got  cold 
and  his  wife,  with  her  face  like  a  super-circle  and  her  glasses  like  two 
super-ellipses1,  absently  traced  perfect,  sweeping  circles  with  her  toe 
on  the  kitchen  carpet.  The  old  oak  tree  outside,  like  the  point  of 
intersection  of  handfuls  of  curves  intersecting  in  curvlineal  con- 
glomerations, like  a  handful  of  fish  hooks  squeezed  together  with 
the  hooks  sticking  out,  like  stalks  of  intersecting  parabolas,  fanned 
in  the  breeze.  The  breeze  skated  over  the  outdoor  picnic  table  which 
stood  like  a  square-root  sign  in  the  moonlight. 

If  David  could  think  his  feelings  instead  of  feeling  them,  he 
might  be  able  to  describe  his  passion.  But  his  feelings  were  de- 
prived of  thought,  the  most  therapeutic  part  of  feeling,  and  he  was 
left  with  only  the  searing,  scalding  emotion. 

David,  you  understand,  grew  up  as  most  of  us  grew  up,  that 
is,  he  was  born,  went  to  school,  matured,  and  saw  the  world  with 
his  own  eyes,  however  much  his  environment  colored  and  contorted 
that  view.  David  thought  his  fascination  with  shapes  was  the  most 
simple,  elemental  fascination  a  person  might  entertain.  Everything 

1  Piet  Hein,  a  Swedish  architect,  believed  that  there  were  not  enough 
interesting  shapes  around.  The  equation  of  a  circle  is  x-squared  ♦  y-squared 
=  some  number  which  is  equal  to  the  radius  squared.  In  the  1970s,  Hein 
found  that  by  altering  this  such  that  if  x  and  y  are  taken  to  some  power 
other  than  two,  the  circles  flatten  out  on  their  corners  and  become 
increasingly  flat  as  this  power  increases  away  from  two  and  rises  up  towards 
ten.  The  circles  become  like  squares.  Hein  called  this  new  shape  the  super- 
circle.  Now,  instead  of  having  the  conventional  rectangular  or  circular 
coffee  table,  we  have  the  super-elliptical  coffee  table.  The  movement  is 
spreading.  (Author's  note:  Information  courtesy  or  Tad  Warshall) 
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had  a  shape.  Shapes  were  everywhere.  Why  not  be  fascinated  with 
them?  Why  not  study  them?  Why  not  make  more  shapes?  The 
key,  you  understand,  to  Davids  fascination,  was  the  ubiquity  of 
shapes:  Shapes  were  everywhere: 

Hand  movements  make  shapes;  the  hands  of  a  music-direc- 
tor trace  out  tessellating  swans  with  every  steadying  motion. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  funny  combinations  of  shapes. 
Look  at  the  m:  two  inverted  parabolas,  kissing.  Observe  the  L:  two 
intersecting  segments  which  meet  at  a  right  angle. 

There  are  shapes  in  the  linear  stream  of  a  fast  ball,  the  as- 
cent of  a  firecracker  and  descent  of  a  bullet.  There  are  shapes  in 
shadows,  shapes  in  echoing  lights,  and  echoes  themselves  seem  con- 
centric. 

He  wondered  if  melodies  could  spiral,  like  a  dancer's  toe  or 
someone's  hair;  he  wondered  at  the  shape  of  a  melody. 

He  would  dream  about  shapes,  about  knobs,  buttons  and 

clasps. 

Emotions  too  had  shapes.  Friendship  was  round  and  hug- 
gable,  like  a  circle.  Love  was  boxy,  awkward,  like  a  square,  or  its 
three-dimensional  cousin,  the  cube.  Sadness  was  diamond-shaped 
or  star-shaped,  sharp-edged. 

He  loved  the  shapes  in  his  wife:  the  cycloids  of  her  smile 
and  eyebrows,  the  curve  of  her  eyelashes,  the  spiral  of  her  hair,  the 
shapes  formed  by  the  funny  tricks  turned  by  the  lights  in  her  eyes. 

Patterns  of  stars  make  shapes.  In  the  winter  sky,  a  hexagon 
with  a  naval  is  formed  if  you  imagine  a  line  connecting  the  six  stars 
around  one  in  the  middle.  The  Summer  Triangle  appears  in  the 
southern  sky,  and  in  the  fall,  the  Virgin's  Diamond. 

His  house  had  a  barn-shaped  roof,  but  an  addition  to  his 
house  stuck  up  with  it's  own  miniature,  barn-shaped  roof,  and  then 
a  miniature  of  that  rose,  all  three  competing  for  their  place  on  the 
skyline.  The  shapes  of  the  roofs  bored  him,  but  the  negative  space, 
the  sky  falling  in  around  the  roof,  looked  like  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
jagged  by  teeth-like  protrusions  of  limestone. 

Ripples  echoing  from  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  puddle  create  a 
series  of  concentric  circles. 

Seagulls  which  came  south  to  his  town  and  sat  on  the  ice  in 
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the  middle  of  the  river  flew  in  strange  shapes,  settled  in  even  stranger 
shapes,  and  then  moved  like  the  shirting  and  restarting  of  shapes 
under  the  spinning  base  of  a  kaleidoscope,  fluxuating,  almost  amor- 
phous, almost  crystalline,  undefined,  but  shapes,  shapes,  shapes, 
still. 

Take  the  flat  plane  of  the  city's  cement  floor.  Let  Point  A  be 
the  trumpeter  playing  by  the  light  of  a  department  store  window. 
Let  Point  B  be  the  man  taking  videos  of  a  clock  on  a  landmark 
about  to  be  abandoned.  Let  Point  C  be  the  clock  itself.  Connect 
the  dots,  following  the  line  of  the  camera,  and  there  you  have  it,  a 
two-dimensional  triangle  propped  up  against  a  building. 

He  heard  a  song  by  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  once  about  "ellipti- 
cal billiard  balls".  That  didn't  make  much  sense,  but  elliptical  door- 
knobs did.  He  had  a  house  full  of  elliptical  doorknobs. 

David  slept  a  little  and  worked  some  more.  He  came  up- 
stairs when  he  was  hungry,  read  the  post-it-notes  stuck  to  the  base- 
ment door,  went  back  downstairs,  worked  some  more. 

"David,  your  boss  wants  to  know  where  you  are.  If  I  told 
him,  he  would  not  believe  me."  (Mary's  message  from  Day  1) 

"David,  your  boss  called  again.  He  is  getting  angry."  (Mary's 
message  from  Day  2) 

"David,  you're  fired.  What  are  we  going  to  do?"  (Mary's 
message  from  Day  3) 

"David,  I  will  not  go  downstairs  to  talk  to  you.  The  game 
stops  here."  (Mary's  message  from  Day  4). 

On  Day  five,  when  David  went  upstairs  to  make  himself  a 
peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich,  he  found  Mary  sitting  in  the 
kitchen,  bags  hanging  from  her  eyes  like  flipped  crescent  moons. 

"David,  you  are  made  of  the  stuff  of  legends.  I  knew  this  by 
the  very  first  thing  you  ever  said  to  me:  'lives  are  like  cut  rubies'. 
And  I  fell  in  love  with  the  idea  of  loving  a  legend.  I  fell  in  love  with 
what  you  told  me  about  how  lives  are  like  cut  rubies,  although  many 
people  have  said  the  same  thing  better,  and  now,  darling..."  Mary 
noticed  that  David  was  looking  at  the  carpet,  which  spread  out  like 
a  grid. 

"Godamn  you,  David!  You  don't  even  hear  me!  Why,  even 
a  child  could  see  right  through  you."  David  watched  the  shape 
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formed  by  her  twisting  lips. 

"'Mommy,  look!  That  man  has  a  hole  in  his  chest  where  his 
heart  should  be!  Why,  Mommy,  you  can  see  right  through!  A  big, 
gaping,  clear,  blood-lined  hole!  A  hole  in  his  chest.  Imagine  that!' 
David!  Is  your  passion  so  consuming  that  you  can't  spend  even  an 
hour  without  it?"  David  didn't  respond. 

"Some  women  keep  calendars  of  the  dates  they  spend  Christ- 
mas at  their  mother-in-laws'  homes,  but  I  don't  need  to  do  this.  I 
need  to  keep  a  calendar  of  all  the  days  you  spend  locked  up  in  that 
damn  basement  of  yours,  doing  god-knows-what  with  your  made- 
up  companions..."  David  laughed  weakly.  There  were  no  made-up 
companions. 

"Back  in  Nemacolin,  when  I  was  maybe  3  or  4,  I  would 
hear  the  whistle  of  the  coal  train  as  it  rode  along  the  tracks  behind 
our  house.  Here,  when  I  wake  up,  I  hear  a  train  whistle,  too.  But  it 
is  an  Amtrak  passenger  train,  rolling  across  the  bridge  by  Panther 
Hollow  ...  down,  over  there.  Fifty  years  later,  but  still  the  same.  Its 
calling  me,  David,  and  I'm  going." 

She  walked  slowly  out  of  the  kitchen  and  began  humming 
"I've  Got  To  Be  Me!"  by  Frank  Sinatra,  her  favorite  song.  It  sounded 
to  her  like  a  couple  of  teenagers  running  through  NYC  on  a  Satur- 
day night  bright  with  neon  lights  and  the  slicked-back  aftermath  of 
a  rain... 


David  finally  finished  his  project  three  months  later.  He 
had  constructed  straw  models  of  the  three  fascinating  shapes  he  had 
dreamed  about,  and  then  he  made  their  glass  models,  with  their 
shades  mimicked  in  the  variations  of  green  and  maroon  glass. 

He  cleaned  up  the  basement.  He  wrote  brief  formulas  down 
on  paper,  but  he  could  not  find  The  Number.  The  Number,  as 
important  as  pi  or  e,  the  Number,  the  colossal  breakthrough  in 
modern  mathematics,  was  the  only  thing  missing  from  his  perfect 
shapes,  his  perfect  formulas. 

David  turned  to  walk  up  the  stairs. 

"Hey,  are  you  stupid  or  something?"  A  voice  laughed  from 
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behind  him.  He  spun  around  to  face  his  perfect  glass  shapes.  One 
of  the  shapes  began  to  bounce,  to  stretch,  to  slide  and  shimmer. 

"Dear  me,  I  had  the  best  joke  in  the  world,  but  then  I  met 
you,  and  you  are  now  the  best  joke  in  the  world."  His  shape  laughed 
again.  David  stepped  back. 

"Really,  silly,  I  think  you  go  a  bit  to  far.  He's  willv-nillv,  but 
quite  a  star."  Another  shape  admonished  its  giggling  companion. 

"Ha."  The  third  dully  remarked. 

"I  can't  believe  you  cant  figure  out  The  Number.  That's  like 
not  being  able  to  figure  out  your  own  name."  The  first  shape  laughed 
some  more,  as  if  her  comment,  or  David,  were  the  runniest  thine  in 
the  world. 

"He  seems  confused,  not  at  all  bemused.  Let  us  make  an 
introduction,"  said  the  second. 

"Ha,"  the  third  remarked.  "You  target  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing introductions,  that  introductions  are  what  the  game  is  all  about." 

David  ran  upstairs  and  locked  the  basement  door. 

He  did  not  return  for  three  days.  He  rested,  ate  the  rest  of 
the  canned  soup,  and  assured  himself  that  his  talking  shapes  had 
been  part  of  a  bad  dream. 

He  cautiously  flipped  on  the  basement  light. 

"Let  there  be  light!"  He  heard  the  loudest,  hysterical  shape 
exclaim.  "Whoop,  there  it  is! ' 

"Perhaps  the  light ...  means  that  the  fright,  we  gave  our  little 
friend  ...  is  nothing  more  ...  than  to  implore  ...  that  we  make 
amends."  The  second  shape  sang. 

"Maybe  he  just  doesn't  want  to  trip  and  break  his  neck  on 
the  steps."  The  third  shape  said. 

David  walked  downstairs. 

"I  want  my  Number,"  he  said  angrily.  "Go  away  so  I  can 
have  my  Number.  " 

"Sorry,  sucker.  You  lose.  We've  got  it.  and  you  wan:  it. 

"How  crude,  how  rude,  how  terribly  harsh  like  brandy.  I 
say,  I  pray,  we  give  our  guest  some  candy.* 

"Here's  the  deal.  You  figure  out  who  we  are,  and  what  our 
names  are  and  we  give  you  the  Number.  You  go  dow  n  in  the  books 
like  Pythagoras,  and  we  win,  or  you  win,  or  something  like  that. 
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You  just  gotta  figure  us  out.  Good  Luck.  Oh,  yeah,  and  if  you 
guess  wrong,  like  saying  Rumplestilskin  or  something,  you  really 
lose.  You  lose  everything.  When  you  see  a  tear,  you  will  see  a  tear 
and  that  will  be  all  that  you  will  see.  You  will  not  see  a  spectacular 
shape.  You  will  see  a  tear.  You  will  get  a  job  at  the  school  where  you 
used  to  teach  AP  Calculus  as  the  Athletic  Grounds  Foreman.  When 
you  cut  the  grass,  you  will  be  cutting  the  grass,  not..." 

"Enough  has  been  said.  His  chore  pours  before  him." 

"OK,  sucker.  Enjoy!"  The  first  laughed  again. 

The  third  said,  "You  may  refer  to  us  as  Ethanol,  Propanol, 
and  Methanol  for  the  time  being.  (Parenthetically,  I  wonder  if  some- 
one tried  to  poison  himself  with  one  of  our  namesakes  if  he  would 
succeed.)  You  have  three  days." 

David  walked  slowly  up  the  stairs. 

He  visited  three  libraries,  three  museums,  and  flew  across 
the  country  to  an  archaeological  site.  He  tarried  to  talk  to  people  in 
banks,  grocery  stores  and  on  the  street  corners.  One  beggar  whis- 
pered a  strange  idea  into  his  ear.  He  thanked  the  man  with  dimes 
and  quarters  and  tore  off  to  the  library,  where  he  investigated  the 
suggestion. 

He  returned  to  his  basement  the  following  morning  and 
was  greeted  by  his  shapes. 

"The  time  is  nigh,  the  stakes,  high.  Begin." 

David  looked  at  the  two  shapes  and  spoke.  "I  know  who  all 
of  you  are,  but  I  have  only  two  names.  I  can't  figure  the  third  one. 
I  hope  two-thirds  of  a  victory  is  a  victory  still."  David  paused,  and 
then  resumed.  "In  Greek  mythology,  Zeus  conceived  seven  daugh- 
ters with  Mnemosyne."  The  shapes  sighed  happily.  "The  seven 
daughters  were  Thalia,  the  muse  of  Comedy,  Enerpe,  the  muse  of 
lyric  poetry,  Erato,  the  muse  of  love  poetry,  Clio,  the  muse  of  his- 
tory, Terpsichord,  the  muse  of  dance,  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  praise 
songs  to  the  gods,  Urania,  the  muse  of  cosmology,  Melpomene,  the 
muse  of  tragedy,  and  Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry." 

"So  Einstein,  pray  tell,  which  of  the  phat  seven  are  we?" 

"Thalia,  you  comic  buffoon,  and  your  soft-spoken  sister, 
Enerpe." 
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The  taxi  sped  down  the  back  streets  and  rounded  bends  in  a 
frenzy.  David  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  the  taxi's  number,  written 
on  the  dashboard. 

"Excuse  me,  do  you  know  what  The  Number  is?"  David 
called  to  the  taxi  driver. 

"It's  right  here."  The  driver  pointed  to  the  dashboard.  David 
memorized  it. 

The  taxi  pulled  up  to  a  hospital.  David  climbed  out  of  the 
taxi  and  walked  into  the  lobby  of  the  hospital.  He  rode  the  elevator 
to  the  third  floor  and  followed  the  signs  to  the  third  room.  He 
wondered  what  the  ending  of  this  strange  story  would  be.  He  pushed 
open  the  door  and  saw  his  wife  sleeping  on  the  hospital  bed. 

"Mary!"  He  called.  "Mary!" 

Then  he  stepped  out  of  the  room,  shaking  his  head.  She  lay 
too  still. 

Lives  are  like  cut  rubies,  David  thought  sadly,  cold,  hard, 
sharp-edged.  He  knew,  as  he  had  almost  always  known,  the  name 
of  the  third  muse.  She  was  Melpomene,  the  muse  of  tragedy. 


Kate  Zangrilli 
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A  Brief  Tragedy 


She'd  always  hated  having  her  picture  taken.  It  was  a  family- 
joke  they  only  told  strangers.  "Have  you  seen  her  latest  picture?" 
they'd  ask.  "No?  Its  like  this..."  and  they'd  pose,  on  hand  before 
face,  turning  from  the  camera. 

It  wasn't  that  she  minded  the  flash,  or  even  the  results.  It's 
just  the  sup  rise  bit  they  always  put  in  there.  "Honey!  Smile!  and 
her  first  instinct  was  to  look  away.  That  and  it  was  always  a  bit 
unsettling  to  look  at  her  old  pictures,  like  the  ones  of  sixth  grade 
with  glasses,  braces,  awkward  clothing  and  a  fake  smile. 

She  was  looking  at  them  now,  the  pictures.  Her  aunt  in 
France  —  lighting  a  candle  in  the  great  cathedrals  of  Paris.  Her 
mother  holding  the  little  cousin  who  would  grow  up  to  be  horribly 
smart  and  the  one  who  would  develop  a  creative  temperament  and 
commit  suicide  fifteen  years  later.  Her  mother  and  her  father  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  in  Ireland.  Her  graduation  picutre,  with  a 
tasseled  cap  and  gown.  Ther  were  several  of  those  —  apparently 
someone  had  stocked  up,  knowing  she  wouldn't  want  another  taken 
for  a  while.  She  had  pictures  of  every  family  member  but  herself. 
Pictures  of  her  friends  in  places  where  you'd  think  a  Polaroid  wouldn't 
be  a  welecomed  guest.  Many,  many  wedding  pictures  with  the  brides 
and  grooms  all  identical  and  all  fit  to  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  wed- 
ding cake.  Somber,  black  and  white  pictures  of  so  and  so's  funeral. 
A  couple  extended  family  portraits  with  herself  as  the  photogra- 
pher, or  the  person  hiding  behind  everyone  else.  And  there,  on  the 
bottom,  were  the  pictures  she'd  been  looking  for.  They  were  wrapped 
in  the  original  packaging,  with  a  tired  rubber  band  around  them. 
On  the  envelope  was  written  her  name,  her  sister's  name,  her  ad- 
dress, home  phone  and  the  date  ..  September  4th,  no  year. 

She  rememebred  September  4th. 

She  was  in  high  school, a  bout  fourteen  or  maybe  fifteen, 
and  her  parents  had  suggested  that  the  whole  family  go  out  on  a 
picnic  together.  They  had  all  piled  into  the  car,  with  maps  and  a 
basket  full  of  sandwiches.  Her  sister  Sarah  had  brought  the  camera. 
She  needed  pictures  of  her  family  for  an  art  project  of  some  sort 
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and  today  they  would  all  be  together  under  a  cloudless  skies  in  a 
beautiful  place. 

She  was  reluctant  to  go...  she  remembered  that  much.  Some- 
thing was  happening  at  a  friend's  house  or  something.  Her  mother 
complained  that  something  was  always  happening  at  a  friend's  house. 
"But  Mom,  I'm  already  dresssed  for  it!  I  can't  go  out  on  a  picnic 
dressed  like  this."  She'd  hissed  the  word  picnic  like  it  was  soemthing 
she  had  grown  out  of  a  long  time  ago, a  s  if  her  mother  had  sug- 
gested that  they  were  all  going  out  to  watch  "The  My  Little  Pony 
Movie".  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  hands  on  hips,  pouting  in  her 
new  clothes  and  dark  sunglasses.  Her  friends  never  went  on  picnics 
with  their  families  (or  at  least  never  admitted  ti  to  her),  so  why 
should  she?  It  was  the  classic  ose  of  teen-age  defiance.  She  had 
practiced  it  often.  She  held  it  forever  in  Sarah's  picture. 

But  she  went  with  them.  She  wished  they  had  let  her  drive; 
she  could  see  herself  moving  the  big  car  out  fo  the  driveway  as  gin- 
gerly as  if  she'd  been  driving  a  Ming  vase  or  Faberge  egg.  Sara  had 
taken  photos  the  whole  way  down.  She  had  pictures  of  her  house, 
the  highway  and  the  trees.  There  were  pictures  of  her  mother  knit- 
ting, her  father  driving,  and  even  a  picture  of  herself  singing  along 
with  the  music.  It  had  been  on  the  top-forties  station,  the  one  her 
parents  disapproved  of,  but  let  her  play  only  if  she'd  keep  it  low. 

They'd  driven  all  the  way  to  the  coast.  It  was  a  long  drive, 
but  the  sea  had  been  beautiful  that  day.  She'd  always  liked  the  sea. 
It  was  the  sort  of  romanticism  that  she'd  never  admit  to  her  friends. 
The  waves  pushed  themselves  ashore  with  the  most  beautiful  rip- 
ping and  rolling  sound.  She'd  always  wished  that  they'd  buy  a  boat 
when  she  was  younger,  but  there  was  never  enough  money  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Besides,  the  rest  of  her  family  were  landlubbers 
through  and  through. 

Sara  had  taken  a  couple  of  picutres  of  the  sea,  which  were 
now  fading  into  a  uniform  magenta.  Each  wave  was  ruffled  white 
at  the  top,  and  that  day  the  horizon  had  been  a  thin  line  of  nothing. 
There  were  only  a  few  boats  in  the  distance.  Gulls  spun  and  wheeled 
overhead.  It  had  been  picture  perfect.  They  were  all  lucky. 

Her  family  had  spread  out  an  old  red  quilt  on  the  last  grass 
before  the  dunes  began.  She  had  quickily  eaten  and  then  run  out  to 
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the  waves.  She  was  still  wearing  the  "good  clothes",  so  she  didn't 
play  in  the  surf  (besides,  she  was  too  old  and  there  were  people 
watching.)  There  were  pictures  of  her,  looking  perfectly  ridiculoous 
of  ocurse,  walking  along  the  beach  and  letting  the  edge  of  the  waves 
tickle  her  feet.  The  soggy  sand  had  collapsed  onto  her  feet  as  she 
walked,  and  her  footprints  left  holes  in  the  smooth  beach. 

She'd  been  thinking  how  horrible  her  parents  were.  It  wasn't 
that  they  really  were  horrible;  it's  just  that  having  "bad"  parents  had 
become  fashionable  about  eighth  grade.  She  was  mumbling  to  her- 
self, "Look  at  them,  over  there  ...  they're  so  horrible.  They  practi- 
cally forced  me  to  come  along  with  them."  Her  mother  and  father 
were  posing  for  Sarah.  "They're  so  horrible..."  She  began  throwing 
rocks  and  driftwood  out  into  the  surf.  A  boat  beyond  the  horizon 
made  a  long  deep  moan  before  setting  off  for  the  high  seas. 

Her  father  came  out  onto  the  beach  and  began  throwing 
driftwood  with  her.  She  didn't  remember  what  he  had  talked  about, 
probably  the  weather,  or  maybe  they  had  discussed  some  of  those 
weird  scientific  facts  about  the  sea  that  her  father  always  seemed  to 
know.  It  really  wasn't  that  important,  and  she  hadn't  paid  any  at- 
tention to  him  anyway.  He  kept  up  the  lopsided  converation  for  a 
while.  In  the  pictures  it  looked  like  they  were  having  a  deep  discus- 
sion about  current  affairs,  or  the  meaning  of  life.  She  proabably 
would  have  enjoyed  that  converstation  more  —  she  had  a  borrowed 
opinion  of  everything.  She  was  wondering  abou  the  sea  and  taht 
boat.  She  wanted  to  leave  here,  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  like  the 
advertisements  always  suggested.  She  wanted  to  take  trips  like  the 
people  who  won  "Dialing  for  Dollars."  She  wanted  to  see  the  splaces 
that  Coney  Island  hinted  at.  She  wanted  the  sort  of  radical  swash- 
buckling adventure  that  grown-up  tomboys  want  to  have. 

Her  mother  called  the  two  of  them  over  for  dessert.  It  was 
some  sort  of  cake.  She  had  been  wondering  what  her  friends  were 
doing.  Her  father  was  talking  about  how  much  he  always  liked 
watching  the  sea  roll  in  like  that,  and  how  much  he'd  always  wanted 
a  boat  when  he  was  a  boy.  Her  mother  told  him  how  she  always  got 
mal  de  meron  boats.  She  tried  to  see  her  father  as  a  boy  wanting  a 
boat  and  failed.  She  couldn't  see  her  father  as  a  boy  except  the  way 
he  always  looked  in  his  old  pictures  —  small  and  tired  in  knickers 
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next  to  a  lady  she  instinctively  knew  was  her  grandmother. 

Sarah  had  run  out  of  film  before  they  left,  and  the  pictures 
that  were  there  were  fading  anyway.  She  rememebred  it.  Most  of  it 
anyway.  Downstairs  her  daughter  yelled  for  her.  She  studied  the 
lines  on  her  face,  and  started  wondering  about  time.  She  had  never 
really  grown  out  of  that  "phase".  Her  mother  had  died  soon  after. 
Her  father  remarried  when  she  was  in  colelge.  Her  step-mother  was 
a  nice  lady,  a  little  colorless. 

Someone  was  coming  up  the  stairs  with  impatient  footsteps. 
She  put  the  envelope  of  pictures  back  into  the  shoebox  and  listened 
to  her  daughter  complain  about  nothing.  Downstairs  two  goldfish 
floated  upside-down  in  their  bowl  in  front  of  her  daughter's  baby 
picture.  Next  to  it  was  a  picture  of  her  parent's  wedding.  No  one 
was  smiling  in  either  picture.  That's  the  way  it  was. 


Mary  Hawkins 
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A  Half-Indian  Girl 
Watched  the  Hearse  with  Me 
That  Afternoon  When. . . 


I  used  to  enjoy  burying  things.  I  think  it  started  sometime 
after  President  Burnham's  death.  He  died  of  throat  cancer  in 
Georgetown  Hospital.  I  heard  Granny  discussing  the  state  funeral, 
how  he  would  be  buried  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  country-  his  body  possibly  preserved  for  public  viewing. 
Granny  listened  to  the  funeral  service  on  the  radio  near  the  ve- 
randa. She  sang  along  with  hymns,  said  Amens  in  concert  with  the 
eulogies.  All  this  while  twisting  her  hair  into  braids  in  preparation 
for  company  later  to  come.  I  would  serve  them  orange  soda  and 
butter  cookies.  They  would  discuss  Burnham's  politics,  hearken 
back  to  old  times  in  Linden.  Grandad  had  me  fetch  the  brandy, 
himself  found  the  dominoes,  and  they  chipped  the  ice.  They  would 
leave  late,  when  I  called  the  cats  inside,  and  searched  for  crapaud 
frogs  in  the  backyard.  The  next  day  would  belong  to  another  presi- 
dent. Burnham  would  have  been  well  buried  by  then. 

I  remember  my  most  impressive  burial,  a  runt  catfish  I'd 
found  in  Granny's  gutting  bowl-  the  size  of  a  AAA  battery.  I  had 
called  him  the  Prime  Minister-  I  knew  only  of  prominent  funerals. 
His  was  my  last  burial,  or  the  last  that  I  can  recall  anyway.  The  first 
had  been  a  rough  little  pink  stone  I'd  found  near  the  chicken  coop. 
For  that  I  had  scooped  a  hole  in  the  backyard  with  my  hand,  and 
tossed  in  the  deceased  with  an  enthusiastic  "God  bless  you."  That 
burial  had  been  followed  by  ceremonies  in  honor  of  leaves,  pencils, 
a  worm,  some  more  rocks,  and  the  occasional  chicken  bone.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  my  finest  achievement.  His  was  the  only  burial 
involving  a  coffin.  I  had  discovered  him  lying  among  the  trout  for 
Thursday's  dinner.  I'm  not  even  sure  he  was  a  catfish.  He  had  the 
shape  of  a  catfish,  but  no  whiskers,  no  gray  skin,  just  a  transparency. 
I  wrapped  him  in  a  corner  of  newspaper  page  and  saved  him  for 
tomorrow.  On  Friday  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  front  yard  with  Granny's 
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garden  shovel  and  said  a  prayer-  just  like  Burnham's  funeral.  I  bur- 
ied the  Prime  Minister  in  a  little  matchbox  imported  from  India.  I 
might  have  then  called  him  Gandhi. 


In  school  we  learned  how  fish  breathed-  how  everything 
else  breathed  too.  I  was  absent  the  day  we  learned  it.  Granny  had 
diagnosed  a  fever,  wrapped  my  head  in  Limacol,  and  rushed  down- 
stairs to  make  broth.  I  whiled  the  morning  in  bed,  making  sure  to 
be  sick  at  least  until  eleven-  because  then  Granny  couldn't  send  me 
to  school.  She'd  rather  I  stay  home  than  go  late,  or  half-day.  She 
says  that  only  last  class  families  send  their  children  to  part-time 
school.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  listening  to  jungle  stories  and 
playing  with  two  hot  wheels  and  the  musical  birthday  card  Mom 
had  mailed  me  from  the  States.  I  had  dinner  on  the  veranda-  cur- 
ried fish  with  green  mango.  I  might  have  contemplated  burying 
the  seed-  only  because  I  wanted  my  own  tree.  But  I  probably  ended 
up  splitting  it-  discovering  a  bitter  well-washed-soap  sized  almond 
in  the  middle  and  throwing  it  away. 

The  class  learned  breathing  again.  The  next  day-  when  I 
returned.  This  time  Miss  Merna  taught  with  a  bamboo  shoot,  thinly 
veined.  Oxygen  was  inhaled,  carbon  dioxide  exhaled.  Plants  re- 
versed the  process,  except  at  night.  No  one  had  remembered.  Two 
lashes  would  reinstruct.  Miss  Merna  swayed  down  the  rows  and 
made  random  inquiries,  received  unsatisfactory  responses,  and  taught 
the  lesson  well. 

-  Bernell? 

-  Yes  Miss  Merna 

-  Tell  me,  chile.  What  kind'a  air  do  you  breed  in? 

-  I  don'  know  Miss.  I  was  a  home  yestaday. 

-  A'  right  boy.  Sabrina! 

And  so  on.  Sabrina  would  show  me  her  palms  later,  each  with  a 
fine,  leafy  red  line  that  in  the  morning  might  be  blisters. 

So  eventually,  Miss  Merna  taught  us  best  how  to  dislike  her. 
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/  hated  her  anyway.  And  Sabrina  must  have.  So  did  Granny,  but 
only  on  the  days  when  I  learned  multiplication,  and  came  home 
with  hands  too  swollen  to  add  with.  Granny  would  then  affirm  her 
longtime  belief  that  Miss  Merna  was  a  "blasted"  This  and  That. 
Probably  moved  to  the  West  coast  after  coming  from  a  no-class 
Berbice  family.  Better  couldn't  be  expected  of  a  woman  with  no 
decency,  as  far  as  Granny  knew  anyway.  But  Granny  did  not  know 
about  how  I'd  sucked  my  teeth  when  told  that  two  times  three  is 
not  four;  she  had  not  heard  me  mutter  "friggin"'  and  "stupid"  while 
squinting  my  brows  at  my  fat,  pregnant  teacher,  who  wore  a  see- 
through  white  dress  of  fine  material  and  tried  so  hard  to  look  pretty. 
And  no  one  knew  that  Miss  Merna  had  also  buried  things-  two 
purple-black  faced  babies  who  had  entered  feet  first,  neatly  hanged 
by  their  umbilical  cords. 


I  loved  Sabrina.  I  loved  to  be  seen  with  her.  I  loved  her  to 
show  me  her  bruises.  I  loved  her  when  she  asked  me  to  hold  a  part 
of  her  hair  while  she  plaited  it.  I  loved  her  for  her  eyes.  Her  eyes 
were  more  beautiful  than  mine.  They  were  hazel,  on  clean  white.  I 
thought  mine  to  be  black-  the  iris,  and  too  veiny  in  the  white  part, 
and  the  right  one  has  a  faded  blood  spot  in  the  corner,  where  a 
yellow  umbrella  spread  its  spokes  too  close  to  my  face.  So  Sabrina 
became  my  reason  for  going  to  school.  And  every  other  boys  as 
well.  But  she  let  herself  be  mine,  be  liked  by  me.  And  now  I  know 
I  liked  her  only  for  the  Indian  side-  her  mother's.  The  Indian  nose, 
the  Indian  eyes,  the  Indian  hair  that  resisted  kinking.  The  Indian 
skin.  Not  black  like  her  father's,  or  Grandad's,  but  lighter  even  than 
mine,  or  Granny's.  Closer  to  peanut  butter. 

Yet  I  seldom  spent  my  days  with  Sabrina.  Maybe  during 
morning  break,  but  mostly  in  the  afternoons,  and  even  then,  just  to 
walk  home.  I  kept  company  with  Raul,  whose  carpenter  father  had 
built  him  his  own  desk  for  school;  and  Aubrey,  who  was  so  tall  that 
he  cut  his  forehead  on  one  of  the  beams  underneath  the  high  school 
while  we  played  chase  one  day.  I  remember  how  the  blood  had  run 
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down  and  mixed  with  the  tears  on  his  cheeks,  and  it  looked  to  me 
like  he  had  run  into  a  nail  in  the  beam,  because  the  cut  was  really  a 
little  fleshy  hole.  Miss  Merna  thought  it  had  gone  into  his  brain, 
wiping  his  salty  red  face  with  her  handkerchief  as  if  to  be  sure.  It's 
a  good  thing  she  wasn't  wearing  her  white  dress.  Aubrey  came  back 
to  school  with  stitches  he  counted  out  on  his  fingers,  and  a  square 
of  gauze  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  must  have  been  stained  rust  on 
the  other  side. 

Of  course  we  never  chased  underneath  the  other  school 
again,  and  instead  turned  to  hide  and  seek  among  a  field  of  high 
grass  that  grew  along  the  mud  stream.  I  preferred  it  there  anyway, 
because  I  hadn't  liked  the  smell  of  the  clay  dirt  and  the  flies  under- 
neath the  high  school,  which  was  next  to  the  outside  toilet. 


Sabrina  and  I  saw  the  car  on  a  sunless  and  humid  after- 
noon. Long  and  wide,  obviously  American,  with  wood  on  the  sides. 
A  hearse.  A  station  wagon  really,  but  a  hearse  all  the  same-  in  blue. 
I'd  seen  it  before,  carrying  a  coffin,  hugging  the  ground  with  tires 
flattened.  Sometimes  there  was  a  white  one  with  it,  except  the  white 
one  didn't  have  wood  trim,  and  rode  higher  on  the  ground-  prob- 
ably a  better  suspension  system.  But  today  it  was  alone,  and  the 
tires  were  round,  and  it  passed  us  going  in  the  same  direction.  I  was 
afraid  of  it,  as  I  always  had  been,  ever  since  the  day  Granny  told  me 
it  wasn't  a  taxi  like  the  other  big  cars.  I'd  had  bad  dreams  about  the 
driver  pulling  over  to  my  side  of  the  road  and  asking  me  to  get  in 
the  back.  But  Sabrina  didn't  care,  and  found  time  to  stop  and  buy 
an  icy  at  Sugar's  store  before  she  got  home.  I  bought  two  tamarind 
balls  with  Granny's  twenty- five  cents  and  let  the  sour  sweet  tart 
irritate  my  tongue  and  palate,  and  then  played  with  the  seeds  in  my 
mouth. 

At  home  I  would  spit  them  in  the  pig  slop  bucket.  At  home 
I  would  also  run  up  to  the  veranda  to  wave  at  Sabrina  in  her  yard, 
and  be  twice  surprised  to  see  the  wood-sided  hearse  arrive  at  the 
Barrs'  house  with  bursting  tires  and  a  coffin  like  one  I  had  seen  the 
day  Granny  took  me  to  Georgetown  to  get  a  haircut  and  a  good 
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piece  of  beef,  and  we  passed  a  funeral  parlor  on  Water  Street.  I 
would  stare  when  the  Barrs  got  into  a  fancy  American  car  with  lights 
by  the  back  windows  and  an  engine  that  whispered,  Mrs.  Barr  wear- 
ing silver  shoes  to  match. 

And  then  I  would  regret  not  having  given  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter a  car.  Not  having  taped  his  matchbox  to  the  top  of  a  hot  wheels 
Trans  Am  and  driven  him  to  the  foot  of  the  banana  tree.  Instead  I 
had  taken  him  there  by  hand,  lining  the  coffin  with  shoe  box  tissue, 
and  sliding  the  lid  shut  over  his  dessicated,  rank  body,  half  expect- 
ing him  to  wriggle  in  for  comfort. 


Bernell  Downer 
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A  Conversation  with  Granny 


Only  Granny  knows  exactly  how  it  happened.  How  some- 
where between  cancer  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  Grandad  had  died 
midway  through  June.  Surgery  had  been  attempted.  And  the  thing 
had  been  inoperable-  Guyanese  medicine  being  what  it  was.  Aunt 
Volda  said  there  had  been  black  vomit.  Or  burgundy,  whichever 
color  the  blood  of  a  sick  man  acquires  once  exposed  to  air.  Granny 
says  he  had  been  drinking  bush  tea.  She  told  me  this  four  days  after 
Christmas.  We  were  at  Aunt  Desiree's  house.  She'd  never  really 
told  anyone  before.  She'd  never  stopped  fussing  long  enough  to 
share  images  of  an  old  man  with  a  bucket  of  black  sputum  by  his 
bedside.  But  then  again,  no  one  ever  asked. 

After  her  voice,  Granny's  hair  is  her  best  beauty,  maybe  ri- 
valed by  her  eyes.  It  is  not  silken.  It  is  hair.  A  Caribbean  woman's 
hair,  much  like  my  mother's.  It  has  no  shimmer  in  the  sunlight, 
only  a  dull  resonance.  Not  even  the  grey  streams  at  the  crown  of 
her  head  acknowledge  sunlight,  for  then  they  would  be  silver.  And 
they  are  not.  They  are  grey,  and  shortly  after  emerging,  they  as- 
sume darker  shades  until  they  are  black  halfway  down.  That's  noth- 
ing phenomenal-  she  dyes  it.  The  roots  never  show  anyway,  unless 
she's  combing  it. 

So  four  days  after  Christmas,  while  she  applied  grease  to 
her  grey  spots  and  cleaned  out  tufts  of  hair  from  between  the  teeth 
of  her  comb,  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  a  story.  Nothing  fantastic,  just 
any  story  about  back  in  Guyana.  Something  that  I  didn't  know 
about.  After  all,  why  tell  me  about  the  time  Grandad  slaughtered 
the  sow,  or  the  time  Diane  broke  the  chicken's  wing,  when  I  was 
there?  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  placing  the  greased  comb  on 
the  coffee  table,  forgetting  about  her  hair  for  a  little  bit.  Granny 
prefers  to  hesitate,  especially  when  telling  stories.  Perhaps  it's  a  West 
Indian  characteristic,  probably  to  heighten  the  effect.  Perhaps  it's 
her  age.  Whatever  it  is,  it  works.  She  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to 
hear  about.  I  really  had  nothing  in  mind-  I  only  wanted  to  hear  a 
story,  any  story. 
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-  I  guess  you  could  tell  me  something  sort  of  scary,  I  don't 

know. 

She  laughed.  I  love  her  laugh,  it  reminds  me  of  tickles. 

-  Boy,  I  don't  know  dem  scary  stories 

-  But  you  have  to.  I  remember  in  Guyana  you  used  to  tell 
them  to  us  whenever  there  was  a  blackout.  I  would  always  have  to 
sleep  with  you  and  Grandad  afterwards.  Don't  you  remember  that 
one  about  the  thing  in  the  river?  The  water  tiger  or  whatever  you 
called  it.  It  scared  me. 

-  Eh  eh!  You  mean  de  ting  in  de  Essequibo  Rivah? 

-  Yes!  That  one,  the  one  that  you  said  you  saw. 

-  Me!  Boy,  your  ol'  Granny  nevah  saw  anyting  like  dat.  You 

crazy? 

-  You  didn't?  And  all  this  time  I  thought  you  said  you  saw 
it.  I  guess  I  remember  it  wrong,  I  was  too  little  anyway.  But  it  had 
stripes  right? 

-  Stripes?  Boy,  let  me  tell  you  de  story,  man.  You  don't 
remembah.  An'  don't  forget  dis  time. 

She  picked  up  her  comb  and  a  handful  of  hairpins  from  the 
coffee  table,  arranging  them  next  to  her  on  the  sofa;  pinning  up 
some  parts  of  her  hair,  loosening  others,  attending  to  the  piece  in 
front.  It  was  a  very  elaborate  affair. 

-  Dis  ting  happened  when  we  used  to  live  in  Essequibo. 
Dis'  was  before  I  married  your  Grandad.  Well,  you  know  dat  in  dat 
part  of  Guyana  deh  used  to  be  lots  of  diamond  mines,  up  and  down 
de  Essequibo  Rivah.  So  me  and  Mama  were  at  de  market  one  day 
and  a  friend  of  Mama's  ran  up  to  us  and  said  someting  'bout  how  a 
whole  boat  of  men  goin'  to  mine  de  diamonds  was  turned  ovah  by 
somting  in  de  watah.  She  said  dat  one  of  de  men  saw  some  kinda 
monstah  take  his  friend  down  wid  it.  We  didn't  believe  de  story. 
We  felt  sorry  for  dem  and  all,  but  we  didn't  tink  der  could  be  a 
monstah.  But  a  few  days  latah,  dey  found  de  body  floatin'  down 
the  rivah,  and  all  de  entrails  had  been  ripped  out.  So  now  every- 
body was  scared  to  go  near  de  watah.  And  den'  we  started  hearin' 
more  and  more  of  dese  stories  about  men  dissapearin'  and  showin' 
up  dead  in  de  rivah  wid  all  dey  organs  ripped  out. 

-  All  the  organs?  Everything  was  gone? 
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-  Yes  boy.  Well  not  all  de  organs.  Just  de  ones  in  de  belly, 
not  de  chest.  De  bodies  still  had  hearts.  Mama  and  me  nevah  saw 
one  of  dem  you  know.  I  don't  like  dat  kinda  ting.  We  just  heard  all 
de  stories-  some  of  dem  in  de  newspapah. 

-  So  what  was  it?  Was  it  some  kind  of  tiger? 

-  No  boy!  I  don'  know  how  you  got  de  idea  dat  it  was  some 
tigah!  Dis  ting  was  totally  different!  Dey  called  it  de  Massacuroman. 
It  was  like  dat  Bigfoot  ting  y'all  got  ovah  here  in  America.  It  was 
tall,  boy.  And  it  had  hair  all  ovah  de  body,  wid  long  long  nails  on  de 
hands.  It  was  like  some  big  hairy  man. 

-  Whoa,  that's  too  freaky.  I'm  getting  scared  just  like  I  did 
when  I  was  little. 

She  laughed  again.  I  could  feel  the  tickles  in  my  sides.  I 
laughed  too. 

-  Well  listen,  boy.  After  I  married  your  Grandad  and  we 
moved  to  Phoenix  Park,  I  was  talkin'  wid  Miss  Bakah  and  she  told 
me  dat  she  saw  it  dis  one  time.  She  said  dat  she  was  in  one  of  dese 
boats  on  de  rivah  one  day,  and  dat  somting  started  to  rock  de  boat. 
On  dis  one  side  she  said  she  saw  a  big  hairy  hand  wid  de  long  nails 
I  told  you  about.  So  one  o'  de  men  got  up  and  he  took  a  cutlass  and 
cut  at  de  Massacuroman,  and  dey  all  heard  a  big  scream  like  someting 
was  dyin'  under  de  watah,  and  dat  was  it. 

-  She  was  actually  in  one  of  the  boats?  Did  they  see  any- 
thing? Did  the  body  float  up? 

-  No,  man.  But  she  says  dat  not  long  aftah  dat,  de  attacks 
stopped.  I  didn't  hear  about  any  more  anyway,  since  we  were  livin' 
on  de  west  coast  by  den.  But  I  tell  you,  boy,  so  many  men  died  in 
Massacuroman  attacks.  Lots  of  minahs  drowned  when  de  boats 
turned  ovah. 

-  Wow.  This  was  in  Essequibo,  right?  That's  where  you  met 
Grandad. 

Her  hair  was  done.  No  grey  was  visible.  The  hairpins  had 
been  used  up  and  she  cleaned  the  last  few  strands  from  her  comb.  I 
realized  that  her  hair  was  a  little  phenomenal  after  all.  Even  though 
grey  grew  in  at  the  top,  which  was  now  concealed  with  a  bun,  none 
grew  in  along  the  sides.  I  guess  she  had  done  a  better  job  of  dying  it 
there. 
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-  Yes,  boy.  I  met  your  granfaddah  in  Essequibo.  The  first 
time  I  saw  de  man  I  thought  he  was  Ugleeee! 

She  tickled  me  again. 

-  So  how  did  you  eventually  fall  for  him? 

-  Well,  de  first  time  I  met  de  man  I  thought  he  had  a  sweet 
mouth,  saying  how  pretty  I  was.  So  I  said  "why  don't  you  take  your 
black  face  and  go  away."  But  he  said  "Jus'  you  watch.  This  same 
black  face  gon'  marry  one  day."  Well  soon  after  dat,  he  started 
visitin'  with  Mama  in  de  afternoons.  You  see  he  was  cousins  with 
our  next  door  neighbor,  Brother  Rudolph.  So  one  day  Brother 
Rudolph  came  by  and  told  Mama  dat  dis  man  Sidney,  your  Grandad, 
really  liked  me  and  wanted  to  marry.  Mama  came  to  me  and  told 
me,  and  I  told  her  I'd  never  marry  him.  Dat  man  must'a  visited  us 
two,  three  times  a  week.  I  got  sick  o'  de  visits.  So  one  day  when  he 
came  by  and  asked  me  to  marry  him  I  said  yes.  I  was  eighteen  den. 
It  was  a  right 

-  Do  you  miss  him? 

-  Not  much  more,  boy.  Not  much  more.  He  was  a  good 
man,  though.  Family  always  first.  De  only  ting  was  de  drink.  Man 
drank  too  much.  It  was  de  drink  dat  killed  him  though.  Did  you 

know? 

-  I  thought  so.  Either  that  or  cigarettes. 

-  No,  man.  Not  cigarettes.  It  was  de  rum  drinkin'  that  did 

it. 

-  When  did  he  first  realize  he  was  sick? 

-  Well,  you  see,  for  a  few  weeks  I  saw  dat  every  mornin' 
before  he  had  his  breakfast  he  would  boil  dis  dried  bush  that  he'd 
picked  over  at  the  backdam.  Every  morning.  So  one  day  when  he 
was  drinkin'  de  bush  tea  I  said,  "Sidney,  why  everyday  you  have  to 
drink  dis  tea  like  dis?"  So  he  told  me  dat  he  was  having  gas  pains  in 
de  morning,  and  dat  de  hot  tea  helped.  So  I  left  it  at  dat.  But  one 
morning  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "Ellen,  dis  gas  isn't  going  away. 
De  tea  isn't  doing  anyting." 

So  we  went  to  the  doctor,  Dr.  Singh,  and  he  took  an  X-ray 
and  found  cancer.  But  he  wasn't  too  sure,  so  he  had  us  go  to  dis  Dr. 
Ramses  who  was  better  with  dat  sort  o'  ting,  and  sure  enough  can- 
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too  far  gone,  man.  Dey  just  closed  him  up  and  told  me  to  take  him 
home  and  wait.  Sidney  had  a  hard  death,  boy.  He  had  all  dese  belly 
pains,  and  he  couldn't  keep  solid  food  down,  so  I  had  to  make  a 
thin  broth  everyday.  You  know,  like  your  mommy  used  to  when 
you  were  little.  I  would  put  in  fish,  and  casava,  and  yams  and  boil  it 
all  togedah,  and  den  strain  out  de  broth.  But  soon  he  couldn't  even 
keep  dat  down.  And  he  was  always  coughin'  and  spittin'-  we  had  to 
put  a  bucket  by  de  bed.  It  was  just  two  months  after  de  doctor  visit 
dat  he  died,  man.  But  I  don't  miss  him  much  more. 

Grandad's  deathcall  came  on  the  eve  of  my  last  sixth  grade 
math  test.  I  tried  to  remember  the  date  and  time,  but  that's  all 
forgotten  by  now.  I  never  cried.  I  never  saw  Mom  cry  either,  but 
we  knew  he  was  going  to  die.  The  only  concern  was  whether  he 
had  broken  the  seventy  year  mark.  And  he  never  broke  the  mark 
anyway.  He'd  missed  it  by  two  days,  though  he  had  insisted  on  his 
deathbed  that  he  was  seventy,  and  Granny  obliged  so  that  he  wouldn't 
have  to  spit  unnecessarily.  The  tumor  was  thick  in  his  throat  by 
then,  and  saliva  could  not  be  swallowed.  The  tumor  bled  a  little 
too.  The  blood  would  clot  and  he  would  spit  in  that  old  pig  slop 
bucket  by  the  bed.  Granny  emptied  it  at  mealtime,  probably  in  the 
gutter  outside  near  the  chicken  coop.  I  wonder  if  the  chickens  ever 
ate  it,  like  they  did  when  I  lived  there;  Grandad  would  spit  when- 
ever he  had  a  cold,  and  the  chickens  would  fight  over  the  sputum, 
gumming  up  their  beaks. 

Mom  never  told  me  whether  Grandad  had  died  in  his  sleep, 
or  in  the  morning,  or  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  in  a  seizure  of  coughs. 
I  think  he  died  on  Tuesday,  and  she  flew  to  Guyana  the  following 
Sunday,  following  the  Saturday  that  I  left  for  Las  Vegas.  My  cousin 
Warren  lived  out  there.  His  mother  is  my  Aunt  Volda.  She  had 
already  left  for  Guyana.  When  Warren  saw  me  he  started  to  cry, 
saying  how  he  never  knew  Grandad  and  how  I  was  so  lucky  to  have 
lived  in  Guyana.  All  I  could  say  was  that  it  was  too  bad.  Uncle  Rex 
looked  at  me  funny.  But  then  again,  he  always  looked  at  me  funny, 
but  maybe  that  time  he  meant  it.  I  didn't  care-  Warren  was  a  baby. 
He  cried  if  he  couldn't  get  an  apple  pie  at  McDonald's.  I  patted 
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him  on  the  shoulder  and  said  something  my  mother  would  say,  and 
then  I  asked  Uncle  Rex  if  I  could  use  the  bathroom. 

Aunt  Volda  came  back  in  early  July.  In  the  car  on  the  way 
home  from  the  airport  she  told  us  that  Granny  had  wept  through- 
out the  funeral.  She  had  nearly  collapsed.  The  funeral  had  been 
nice,  and  everyone  had  come,  even  cousin  Rupert  from  Linden. 
But  Mom  later  told  me  that  Uncle  Usil  had  not  left  London  for  the 
funeral.  He  was  the  eldest  child,  and  had  not  gone  to  his  father's 
burial.  Mom  told  me  this  and  sucked  her  teeth  hard.  She  tells  me 
lots  of  things  these  days.  Mom  said  that  until  Granny  came  to  live 
with  my  Aunt  Desiree's  family,  she  had  gone  to  the  grave  each  month 
to  add  flowers  and  paint  the  headstone.  I  don't  know  what  color. 
Granny  says  that  my  grandfather's  ghost  visited  her  a  few  times.  I 
believe  her.  He  probably  came  back  for  one  last  tickle.  I'll  have  to 
ask  her  what  color  she  used  on  the  headstone.  I  still  haven't  cried. 


Bernell  Downer 


Caribbean  Downpour 


Dark  thunderclouds  cover  the  sky 
Billowing  mountains  of  ominous  gray 
And  for  a  moment 

The  sun  does  not  beat  down  relentlessly 
in  shimmering  waves  of  heat 

Little  silver  spears  of  water  begin  to  move  through  the 
air 

Biting  at  bare  arms  and  legs 

And  gradually  widening  their  blades 

To  make  an  army  coming  to  battle  with  the  dry  dust 

Once  brown  hillsides  shimmer  green 
And  droplets  of  rain  absorb  heat  from  the  air 
carrying  it  into  the  cracked  soil 
The  air  freshens  with  a  cool  breeze 

Then  suddenly  the  sky  clears 
Clouds  roll  away 

And  the  sun  is  out,  drying  the  water  from  the  pavement 
and  sending  sunshadows  across  the  road 


Kim  Ballard 
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Turquoise 


Cannes, 

wearing  an  oval,  azure  harbor, 

streaked  with  shiny,  white  yachts 

around  her  neck. 

She  blinks  in  the  pure  sunlight, 

stretching  out  her  arms  to  Africa. 

A  city  that  is  not  a  city,  but  a  high-class  whore 

to  the  rich  and  powerful. 

They  hide  on  the  boulevards, 

behind  dark  sunglasses, 

and  always  need  the  gleaming  armor  of  their  boats, 

in  the  salty  and  searing  water, 

because  the  rocks  are  brittle  and  fragile, 

like  the  pyramids, 

jutting  heavenward, 

raised  spears, 

and  when  I  climb  onto  them, 

my  feet  leave  perfect  red  footprints  in  blood. 

As  Cannes  winds  her  dusky  black  veil 

around  and  around  her  superb  body, 

the  revels  begin. 

Doors  open, 

and  the  wine  begins  to  flow. 

In  the  casino, 

the  chips  fly  like  bullets, 

and  the  honeyed  night  is  a  sticky  web. 

I  wander  alone  through  the  narrow,  cobbled  streets, 

with  no  money, 

only  the  lights  and  colors  of  the  carnival, 

searching  for  a  lover. 

I  pass  a  shadowed  restaurant, 

slightly  seedy  by  this  city's  standards, 

on  a  round  tabletop  a  lady  is  dancing, 

her  worn,  black  boots  with  clicking  heels, 
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her  skirt  turquoise  and  tiered, 

like  the  steps  between  heaven  and  hell. 

Hanging  from  her  hips, 

and  rattling  as  she  turns  and  turns, 

in  spiraling  circles, 

is  a  girdle  of  golden  scales. 

From  table  to  table,  she  winds  and  thrusts, 

she  has  no  music  but  the  rhythm  of  shot  glasses, 

tapping  against  the  bar, 

in  the  claws  of  old  men, 

the  young  women  twining  around  their  lovers, 
the  curving  streets  and  half-lidded  palm  trees, 
the  rich  women  on  the  beach  at  high  noon, 
frying  crispy  and  brown, 
like  rows  of  pancakes, 

the  designer  boutiques  full  of  feathers  and  loinclothes, 

and  the  escargot  in  upscale  restaurants, 

curled  in  pesto  sauce, 

waiting  to  be  released. 

And  her  dance  says  to  the  city, 

"You,  you  are  nothing  but  one 

of  my  reincarnations.  You  are  proud, 

proud,  but  blind." 

She  nods  towards  the  back  of  the  room, 

and  I  enter,  lowering  my  head. 

He  is  half-turned  away, 

drinking  too  much  pastis, 

the  dark  god  with  cobalt  eyes, 

the  Mafia. 

Later,  I  stop  to  think, 

but,  at  the  time,  it  felt  so  good  to  be  screwed. 


Michelle  Kalas 
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Murder  in  the  Name  of  Gastronomy 
and  Other  Interests 


I  think  Grandad's  method  was  all  wrong.  With  the  pigs; 
the  way  he  killed  them.  Until  recendy,  I  thought  it  was  perfectly 
natural.  The  way  he  wrestled  the  sow  to  the  ground  and  cut  her 
throat  in  two  or  three  jagged  sweeps  of  a  knife  with  a  rotted  wooden 
handle.  The  screams  intrigued  me.  So  did  the  veins  in  his  neck,  the 
sinews  of  his  hands.  Distorted  in  a  recital  of  movements,  it  seemed 
to  me  he  made  music  with  that  knife.  Fantastic  hot  vapors  of  sound 
that  he  wrung  out  from  among  the  folds  of  muscle  and  fat.  Tinged 
in  red.  This  was  no  ordinary  music.  This  was  no  steel  band,  no 
calypso,  nothing  I  had  wrhummed  to.  With  instrument  in  hand, 
and  the  sow  providing  a  tenorous  soprano,  my  Grandad's  concert 
went  heard  by  even  those  who  dared  not  listen.  Even  though  the 
music  alone  had  no  hold  on  its  audience.  It  was  the  accompani- 
ment; an  obscene  absence  of  sound  that  sensitized  the  eardrums  to 
a  degree  that  sheer  silence  could  only  pantomime. 

It  was  then  that  the  liquid  strains  gathered  enough  current 
to  force  my  mouth  open,  down  my  throat.  To  dive  down  among 
the  rhythm  of  blood-filled  soft  and  fibrous  tissue  in  some  bizarre 
attempt  to  preserve  their  fading  cacophony.  And  of  course  it  failed. 
For  although  with  every  rise  of  my  chest  I  admitted  them,  my  ears 
all  the  while  focused  on  the  tremendous  soundlessness,  there  sim- 
was  not  enough  room  inside  of  me.  I  could  not  store  them 
somewhere  hidden  within  my  seven  year  old  softness.  After  all, 
someday  my  own  song  was  to  be  heard.  I  could  only  stand  and 
stare  and  feel  their  tries  to  hide  in  the  spaces  between  my  ribs.  I  lost 
a  little  breath,  that  was  all.  And  temporarily  of  course.  And  soon 
the  shrieks  lost  their  heat  and  dissipated  among  the  leaves  of  the 
lime  tree.  But  the  accompaniment  continued  to  whisper  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  It  took  a  new  sunrise  for  the  fowls,  and  the  cats,  and 
the  swine,  and  the  dog  to  forget  the  song  of  an  old  knife.  Time  was 
always  needed  for  the  lime  tree  to  shake  its  leaves  loose  of  the  rank- 
ness  left  behind. 
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Grandad  kept  a  basin  nearby  for  the  blood.  It  was  a  big 
green  basin,  with  little  slivers  of  plastic  peeling  away  at  the  lip. 
Granny  called  it  her  gutting  bowl.  Sometime  long  ago  I  think  she 
used  it  for  mixing  bread,  but  now  it  was  too  ripe  with  the  smell  of 
fish  entrails.  No  one  wanted  to  eat  bread  that  contained  accents  of 
banga  mary,  or  red  snapper;  or  rather  their  swim  bladders  and  kid- 
neys. So  instead  bread  was  now  mixed  in  a  smaller  yellow  bowl.  It 
was  lubricated  with  coconut  oil  so  that  the  dough  couldn't  stick. 
Neither  did  it's  plastic  peel.  And  neither  was  the  green  bowl  lubri- 
cated. Fish  scales  provided  a  flimsy  sort  of  armor  along  the  insides 
near  the  bottom,  where  Granny  did  most  of  her  scraping.  Hard 
water  and  fancy  soap  bought  in  Georgetown  could  never  prod  the 
opaque  and  nearly  circular  sequins  away  from  the  bowl's  greenness. 
So  it  became  the  gutting  bowl.  But  for  Christmas,  Grandad  made 
it  the  pig  blood  bowl.  And  to  celebrate  Santa's  coming  to  town,  the 
fish  scales  were  rinsed  in  something  other  than  warm  dishwater. 
Perhaps  more  musical  as  well. 

Christmas  pork.  Garlic  pork,  and  pepperpot,  and  curried 
pork,  and  souse.  Roti  for  the  curried  pork;  bread  for  the  others. 
Granny  began  baking  half  a  week  before  Christmas  Eve,  just  when 
I  got  out  of  school.  My  first  day  home,  after  I  had  eaten  breakfast, 
she  took  down  a  tin  cup  and  mixed  sugar  and  water  before  adding  a 
packet  of  yeast.  Then  we  went  out  front  and  waited  for  the  post- 
man, then  the  milkman,  and  then  the  fisherman.  We  read  Christ- 
mas cards,  some  from  New  York,  and  soon  I  listened  to  her  argue 
with  the  milkman  and  the  fisherman.  The  milk  was  always  watered 
down,  the  fish  was  yesterday's  catch.  She  got  lower  prices  that  way. 
The  vendors  gave  in;  we  were  the  only  house  in  Phoenix  Park  that 
bought  every  day.  Back  inside  she  added  the  yeast  water  to  flour  in 
the  yellow  bowl,  along  with  oil,  and  left  it  to  rise.  Then  she  squeezed 
a  lime,  and  made  me  a  drink,  mixed  with  sugar  water.  I  sipped 
while  she  put  the  gutting  bowl  to  use.  We  usually  ate  banga  mary; 
snapper  was  for  Easter,  cod  or  shark  for  a  birthday. 

Banga  were  the  worst  smelling,  nearly  fifteen  of  them  piled 
in  the  basin.  Grandad  kept  a  whetting  stone  in  the  septic  tank 
room,  and  Granny  used  it  to  keep  the  old  knife  in  tune.  Except  the 
fish  never  sang.  They  had  already  died,  frustrated  with  their  handi- 
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cap.  Air  wasn't  strong  enough  to  support  their  gills,  to  project  their 
voices.  So  instead  they  had  beat  a  rhythm  out  on  a  boat's  deck, 
trying  to  keep  in  time  with  the  muted  whisdes  of  the  trawler's  horn. 
Granny  cleaned  the  scales  first.  I  stood  on  a  stool  at  her  side  and 
squinted  at  the  plasticky  bits  of  armor  that  flecked  the  air  and  spot- 
ted her  face.  She  hummed,  and  sometimes  I  picked  the  scales  from 
her  cheeks,  teasing  a  smile. 

The  incision  was  made  just  underneath  the  gill  line,  and 
extended  to  the  pin-holed  mound  at  the  tail's  base.  Granny  dug  the 
knife  into  the  seam  between  the  entrails  and  the  fleshy  shell,  tuck- 
ing the  tip  underneath  once  it  touched  the  vertebrae,  and  then  pry- 
ing the  gray  and  pink  viscera  out  of  the  cut  in  the  abdomen.  She 
tossed  the  little  package  into  a  plastic  bag  in  the  sink,  and  removed 
the  gills  with  her  peace-sign  fingers.  The  knife  never  slipped,  and 
Granny  always  knew  how  far  she  should  plunge  it;  the  meat  was 
never  scarred.  There  were  times  when  just  after  tucking  under- 
neath, she  hesitated,  and  pulled  out  an  oval  shape  from  among  the 
convolutions  and  shapelessness.  She  told  me  that  they  were  the 
eggs.  This  she  later  fried  just  for  me. 

Mrs.  Enaid  had  visited  the  week  before  I  got  out  of  school, 
and  spoke  with  Granny  on  the  front  landing  about  politics  and 
Wendy  King's  new  "sweet  man."  Granny  did  not  like  the  Kings; 
she  said  the  mother  practiced  obia.  But  I  liked  Sabrina,  the  young- 
est of  the  Kings.  She  was  in  Miss  George's  class  at  school  and  in  the 
afternoons  we  walked  home  together  and  talked  about  who  got 
lashed  because  they  didn't  know  Guyana's  longest  river.  I  though  it 
was  the  Essequibo.  Sabrina  said  the  Berbice.  It's  a  good  thing  that 
neither  of  us  had  been  asked.  The  Kings  lived  across  the  road  from 
us,  two  houses  down.  Granny  said  that  Mr.  King  worked  on  a 
cruise  ship  or  something,  and  came  home  only  once  every  three 
months.  Whenever  he  came  home  there  would  be  loud  music  over 
at  their  house,  and  I  could  see  Sabrina  dancing  and  singing  on  the 
veranda.  Granny  would  just  squint  and  suck  her  teeth,  saying  that 
she  didn't  know  why  a  black  man  had  to  go  and  marry  some  Indian 
woman.  Then  she  remembered  the  obia,  and  decided  that  Mrs. 
King  had  used  magic  to  get  him.  He  was  a  very  black  man,  with  a 
fat  belly,  although  he  was  outsized  by  his  wife,  and  all  of  his  chil- 
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dren  except  Sabrina.  It  was  probably  all  that  American  food  he 
brought  home  from  wherever  he  worked. 

Mrs.  Enaid  had  come  to  ask  Granny  for  a  cut  of  the  pig. 
She  wanted  some  for  free,  to  make  a  good  pepperpot.  Granny  said 
that  Mrs.  Enaid  would  have  to  ask  Grandad.  Grandad  said  that 
nothing  was  for  free.  I  think  Mrs.  Enaid  finally  got  one  of  the  rear 
leg  quarters.  The  Amer-Indian  woman  across  the  street  visited  one 
day  and  meekly  requested  the  head.  I  was  disappointed  when  Granny 
said  she  would  "talk  with  Sidney."  I  expected  her  to  say  "no."  I 
considered  the  head  to  be  the  best  part.  Imagine  the  brains!  Grandad 
said  no,  but  I  don't  remember  why.  He  might  have  already  "sold"  it 
to  one  of  his  friends  at  work,  because  I  know  we  never  ate  it. 

Mrs.  Barr  also  came  by.  Granny  pretended  to  like  her  very 
much.  The  Barrs  only  had  half  a  veranda  added  onto  their  house, 
but  they  had  relatives  in  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Barr  visited  the  States 
at  least  once  a  year.  She  had  a  fat  son  who  lived  way  out  in  West 
Demerara.  Sometimes  he  visited  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  a  white 
Japanese  car  that  was  very  fast,  with  a  spoiler  and  side  skirts,  and 
slatted  additions  on  the  windows.  The  Barrs  also  had  a  TV  and  a 
telephone.  Granny  went  over  there  to  get  calls  from  my  Mom  in 
New  York,  and  Uncle  Usil  in  London.  Mrs.  Barr  wanted  the  ribs; 
she  was  going  to  "spear  de  ribs  or  somting,"  according  to  Granny. 
Grandad  only  agreed  to  give  her  half,  because  he  wanted  to  stew  the 
rest  with  some  kind  of  new  bush  he  had  found  in  the  backdam. 
Granny  didn't  trust  the  bush,  and  he  eventually  made  some  only  for 
himself.  The  rest  went  to  making  pepperpot.  Most  of  the  pig  stayed 
in  the  family,  with  Aunt  Marva  getting  two  feet  and  the  tail  for 
making  souse  and  stew. 

Pig  slaughter  is  a  family  event.  Mostly  for  the  men  anyway. 
Uncle  Leon,  Uncle  Oswald,  and  Uncle  Elmer  came  to  help  Grandad. 
Granny  insisted  that  her  place  was  in  the  kitchen.  My  aunts  all  had 
to  get  their  hair  done,  or  their  clothes  mended,  though  of  course 
they  spent  the  day  in  curlers  and  old  jeans  to  watch  the  pig  disas- 
sembled. I  spent  the  day  at  Grandad's  side.  A  pig  kill  day  starts 
early,  even  before  the  chickens  wake  up.  Grandad  got  up  first,  fol- 
lowed by  Granny,  followed  by  me.   Granny  made  breakfast-  sar- 
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dines  and  eggs  with  fresh  bakes  and  hot  cocoa.  We  sprinkled  saw- 
dust, spread  mats,  set  out  basins,  laid  out  knives,  uncovered  the 
whetting  stone.  The  dog  was  leashed,  the  chicken  coop  latched 
shut.  The  night  before,  the  Christmas  sow  had  been  separated  from 
the  others.  Grandad  and  my  uncles  went  to  her  pen  and  with  much 
pushing  on  the  backside  and  pulling  on  the  ears,  they  positioned 
her  over  the  gutter,  next  to  the  outdoor  pipe.  Uncle  Leon  used  a 
cricket  bat  to  stun  her  with  a  blow,  and  once  down,  Grandad  pulled 
the  scaly  basin  near  and  plunged  the  knife  deep  before  severing. 
But  the  pig  was  not  senseless,  just  stunned.  And  she  screamed. 
Granny  stood  over  by  the  kitchen  window  watching.  My  aunts 
were  upstairs.  But  no  rooster  crowed  that  morning,  nor  did  the  dog 
bark,  nor  did  the  other  pigs  eat  from  their  trough.  And  I  could  hear 
the  rush  in  my  ears.  I  heard  taps  on  the  bowl's  plastic  when  the  first 
blood  spurts  shot  forth  with  their  steam.  My  uncles  held  the  pig 
down  while  Grandad  exposed  skin-fat-muscle-trachea-esophagus. 
The  shrieks  turned  hoarse  as  the  knife  grew  hungry,  and  bubbles  of 
snot  and  blood  grew  and  exploded  in  the  open  neck  as  water  vapor 
and  carbon  dioxide  poured  out  with  the  blood  into  the  basin  and 
then  skyward. 

But  after  all  the  coagulated  blood,  and  hot  pink  organs,  and 
discussions  of  ruptured  gall  bladders  tainting  the  meat's  flavor,  and 
the  sausages  made  with  the  small  intestines,  and  the  liver  fried  up 
for  Sunday's  breakfast,  I  feel  that  Grandad  did  it  the  wrong  way.  Or 
rather,  Uncle  Leon.  You  see,  I  could  have  been  spared  the  music. 
Only  Granny  had  the  strength  to  knock  anything  senseless.  Uncle 
Leon  with  his  thick  shoulders  and  forearms  did  not  have  the  finesse 
to  muffle  the  shrieks  with  his  cricket  bat.  I  remember  one  night 
when  Granny  got  a  live  catfish  and  stunned  it  with  a  wooden  plank 
before  cutting  it  from  chin  to  anus  in  search  of  eggs  for  me.  It  never 
screamed.  And  catfish  have  lungs! 


Bernell  Downer 
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Ambrosia 


Emily, 

you  ate  through  every  pore 

of  your  body, 

feeding  the  life  whose 

gut  always  rocked  with  the 

insatiable  gentle  thunder  of  hunger. 

Before  you  reached  the  height 

of  your  feast  you  were 

devoured  by  this  beast  or 

abyss  that  we  casually  call 

death  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 

and  you  were  digested 

into  the  bowels  of  the  Earth. 

Now  I'm  feeding  off  you. 

I  suck  you  out  of  the  soil, 

absorb  you  through  the  sky 

and  eat  from  your  hand 

at  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

You  come  in  torrents, 

as  though  through  a  swollen  river, 

a  river  like  a  ripe  girl, 

tender  and  bursting  with 

juice  and  blood. 


Mimi  Hanaoka 
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Gut  Bucket  Baby 
for  Charles  Bukowski 


and  isn't  it  romantic 

the  red-nosed  rudolph 

sitting  drunk  in  cold  floor  flats — 

always  with  the  bottle 

always  the  table — 

the  typer. 

and  this  is  for 
the  bony  fingers 
sucked  bottleneck  dry 
sinews  tight 
typing 

poem  after  poem — 

for  the  eyes  a  squinting 

because  there's  something  coming — 

a  car,  a  horse,  a  woman 

a  cigarette,  a  drink 

and  the  vomit — 
o  puke!  o  Buk! 

you  who  doth  crank 
and  churn  stomachs 
of  salt  sputter  words — 

you  who  spit  poems 
into  the  bucket  at  your  side, 
saliva  bubbles  collecting  like 
worry  worts — 
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poems  that  run 
the  red  lights — 
poems  that  wouldn't  pass 
the  breathalizer  test — 

poems  brimming  over 
like  your  last  beer  bottle 
smashed  against  the  floor — 

scratching  out  in  tragedy 
the  consonance  of  life. 


Sean  Casey 
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"I  am  fatigued..." 


I  am  fatigued 
by  the  illusions 
of  living 

The  pomp  and  the  paradigms 
the  butterflies 
the  ghosts  of  my  creations 
before  me  fluttering 

My  lips  pale  with  poetry 

The  black 
unchenchable 

grief  pool  beneath  my  chest 
stinking  with  poetry 

I  am  no  longer  frightened  awake 

by  nothingness 

no  longer  fevered  awake 

by  itching  heat  in  my  thighs 

Though  sometimes  sobbing  awake 
my  body  love-racked 
my  black  wound  bleeding 
a  well  in  the  warm  rain 

But  only  sometimes 

And  funny  that  those  are  the  moments 
when  gold  and  blue  cornfield  sweetness 
beams  from  the  thick 
fog  of  my  life 
Too  sweet 

The  stiff  straps  of  my  heart  strain 
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and  I  weep 

for  the  illusions 

the  yellow  implanted  seeds 

in  the  gray 

bullet  hard  pod 

of  my  heart 

The  trees  fly  from  here 

Here  they  recieve  no  welcome 

no  home 

And  the  lake  black  and  smooth 
bothered 

by  reflections  only 


Heath  Cabot 
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Julia  Tiernan 
T57~ 


Early  April 


It  is  spring  now 

and  there  are  no  more  love  poems 

The  breath  smooth  over  my  heart  — 
not  quite  emptiness. 

The  broad  curve  of  skin  beneath  my  eyes 
and  my  dull  wide  stare  — 
not  quite  stupid. 

But  the  contours  of  my  face 
not  quite  human 
in  their  quiet. 

From  my  toes  sprout  hairs 
and  my  legs  long  and 
wood-strong 
bend  and  stretch 
through  breeze  dappled 
as  forest  light 

O  that  my  lips  were  thin-slatted 

my  canines  wolfish! 

My  haunches  concave  as  the  curve 

of  a  bowl's  ridge 

My  jaw-hinges: 

the  creaking  of  trees  and  the  iron  of  stars 

The  will  is  cold  and  clean 
the  night 
that  severs 
night 

But  the  spring  weans  the  wild 
out  of  the  will 
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My  breath  is  warm 
my  hands  damp 
and  bloated. 

My  eyes  muddy 

as  the  mountains  melt 

as  the  will 

and  the  world 

wane. 


Heath  Cabot 
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Cockle-Shell  Chimera 


You  lamb  on  the  cock's  walk 
You've  been  a  liebling 
been  a-bleeting 
been  around  long  bleeding 

Bland  as  butter 
flies  a  builder 
through  the  bracken 

A  lesser  wolf 

I  too  have  been 

Born  of  the  wood  primeval 

roots  of  the  ancient  yews 

bark  against  my  belly 

bloodless 

beneath  my  haunches  hollow 

The  rails  of  my  ribs  below  your  skin 
beneath  your  baa-baa  you  beflatter 
the  brave  bulge  of  my  heart 
to  still 

And  two-tongued  you  bribe 
the  whinnying  tide 
to  treble  bass  and  the  wide 
of  her  will 

But  in  your  breast  the  breath  of  a  dolphin 

salmon-flesh  pink 

polishes  your  palms 

in  your  lips  the  translucent 

of  a  twitching  tail 

Rise  Chimera  you  shall! 


Burnt  and  bloodied, 
with  eyes  quaint  and 
prawn-pale 

The  herring-bone  braid  of  your  back  you  shall 

cobra-like 

uncoil  and  snap 

You  shall. 


Heath  Cabot 
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Open-mouthed  But  Dry 


So  quiet 

Personafiable  silence  I  hear 

Screaming  and  contriving 

As  though  it  matters  what  he  does 

Small  blue  squares 

Valleys  of  wasted  time 

Haunting,  ring,  squeak  like  burning  wood 

Era  of  nothingness  to  be  unexplained 

Unwind  all  these  ropes  around  me 

Freedom,  emergence 

Into  chilling  still  air 

Pricks  my  skin 

Aware,  risen 

Alien  living  voice  from  within 

Poems  gone,  disallowed 

The  world  spins  again 

And  the  egg  closes  to  mend  my  cracks 

Messenger,  the  voice  is 

A  rickety  old  gone  chair 

Wooden  table  with  endless  advance  of  time 

Cracking  inside  and  burning  down 

Open-mouthed  but  dry 
While  longing  for  fire,  spark 
Oxygenation,  vapor,  explosion 
The  rapid  burst  of  a  Salinger  story 
Seymour's  bathrobe,  feet,  and  gun 
The  Jesus  prayer  incessant  on  the  wind 
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Telling  voices 

Strain  forward  like  brown-veined  leaves 

So  that  they  should  spin 

Away  and  into  noise 

But  keep  returning 

Like  thoughts  of  love  or  death 

And  simple  self-mesmerization 

Becomes  me  while  pushing  out 

One  simple  phrase 

Asking  if  I'm  alive 


Nathan  Littlefield 
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The  Sultan 


I  used  to  make  little  sandcastles  out  of  blackish  brown  mud- 
sand,  the  Stuff  from  where  the  waves  were  barely  reaching,  where 
walkers  moved  anonymously  up  and  down  the  beach.  At  a  wet, 
sloppy  spot  I'd  pick  up  the  sand  and  let  it  fall  between  my  fingers 
onto  the  castle.  After  awhile  ther'd  be  tower,  ourtyards,  doorways- 
all  in  a  vague  organic  gel. 

People  lived  in  the  castles  too.  Beautiful,  angry,  strong,  crab 
riding  people  ran  across  the  tiled  courtyards  then  through  dripping 
doorways.  I  kept  them  with  me  and  always  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  Actually  they're  still  with  me  and  probably  always  will  be, 
but  they've  changed. 

No  more  beauty  and  truth  runs  through  the  incensed  east- 
ern halls.  These  people  are  what  I  am.  When  I  think  too  hard  I  can't 
understand,  then  a  new  world  comes  into  focus.  Nothing  is  right. 
Crabs  are  running  away  across  the  beach,  the  sultan  is  dead.  Allah 
preserve  him,  Allah  preserve. 

A  story  I  read  once  in  school  comes  back  to  me.  I  turned 
back  the  pages,  already  knowing  about  Whale  and  the  grate  in  his 
gullet.  Allah  Will  Provide,  my  story  was  titled,  and  in  the  picture 
below  a  robed  man  lay  on  the  ground  drearily  waiting  while  an- 
swering all  complaints  about  his  laziness  by  saying  Allah  Will  Pro- 
vide. 

Allah  will  provide  a  new  sultan  and  another  crab  for  my 
dreams,  but  I'm  losing  them  all  the  same.  They  are  slowly  siphoned 
away  and  poured  off  into  vats  of  nothingness  like  every  dream.  My 
mind  cannibalizes  itself  and  seasons  the  meat  with  its  own  dead 
spice.  Sultan  is  dead  again  and  serfs  run  amuck  while  the  castle 
empties,  leaving  only  some  fat  tired  old  eunuch  behind. 

Downstairs  I  hear  a  door  open,  then  my  mother  and  sister 
step  inside.  Jess,  my  sister,  is  older  than  me  though  you  couldn't  tell 
it  because  you  really  see  her  so  little.  She's  probably  gone  to  a  point 
where  it  might  as  well  be  anyone  except  her.  A  laugh  shakes  up  the 
stairs  and  I  know  she's  gone  again,  talking  to  herself  and  quietly 
falling  off  the  world. 


Jess  runs  up  the  stairs  to  scream  at  me  for  having  my  bed- 
room door  open  when  Joan  of  Arc  is  here.  And  a  fluorescent  light. 
"A  fluorescent  light  when  Jean  is  in  the  house!"  she  yells,  pronounc- 
ing Joan  the  French  way  and  saying  every  word  with  oratorical  pre- 
cision though  nearly  in  tears. 

The  castle  is  washed  away  and  sometimes  I  see  myself  in 
the  sultan's  chair.  Out  the  window  stars  float  in  black  while  Mom 
can't  stop  sobbing,  wondering.  Allah  will  provide. 

Nights  I  don't  sleep,  only  stare  out  at  the  grim  winter  lawn 
without  snow  or  ice  to  brighten  it.  The  world  is  washing  way  amid 
Jess  and  Mom  superimposed  on  the  brown  grass.  The  sun's  zoom- 
ing in  and  I'm  reading  random  pages  in  magazines  or  sometimes 
just  the  Book  of  Revelations,  maybe  drifting  back  to  sultans  on  the 
beach. 


Nathan  Littlefield 
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A  Pavlovian  Fantasy 


The  smell  of  gingerbread  cookies  coalesced  gently  in  his 
nostrils.  The  memory  of  a  time  long  gone  by.  He  remembered  the 
old  lady  with  fondness.  The  stench  of  old  lady  was  strong,  but  not 
at  all  repugnant.  The  plastic  floor  of  his  room  provided  him  no 
comfort.  It's  coldness  and  whitewalls  were  like  the  hospital  he  went 
to  to  have  his  appendix  removed.  He  hated  it  there,  but  it  wasn't  so 
bad  here.  The  sterility  was  confining,  but  they  couldn't  take  away 
your  thoughts.  They  gave  you  the  kind  of  food  you  liked  and  doc- 
tors talked  to  you  and  asked  you  questions.  His  door  was  locked 
from  the  outside,  but  there  was  nowhere  to  go  anyway. 

He  once  had  a  friend  who  told  him  that,  "You  want  free- 
dom, but  when  you  get  it  you  realize  it  blows;  it's  better  to  have 
somebody  tell  you  what  do.  It's  easier  that  way."  He  believed  that 
that  was  the  truest  statement  he  had  ever  heard.  Truer  than  what 
the  man  in  black  had  said.  Truer  than  what  his  guardian  had  told 
him  when  defending  him  in  court. 

His  mind  wandered  in  an  open  field;  grass  spoke  to  him  in  a  quiet 
whisper.  He  tried  to  remember  when  he  came  here,  but  he  couldn't. 
He  wasn't  allowed  a  calender  or  clock. 

He  laid  quietly  trying  to  recall  his  missing  past. 

It  was  a  really  horrible  day  the  day  I  took  responsibility  for 
my  freedom.  It  was  an  urge  really.  An  experiment  you  could  say. 
An  experiment  in  freedom.  How  far  does  it  extend?  Does  freedom 
extend  forever?  Can  anyone  ever  take  your  freedom  away?  Do  I 
have  freedom  at  all?  Is  it  an  illusion? 

As  i  woke  in  the  morning  i  felt  ill  again,  i  always  feel  sick 
lately.  It  may  be  because  i  am  struggling  to  survive  in  school,  or 
that  the  girl  i  desire  doesn't  even  know  my  name,  i  have  often  won- 
dered if  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  educational  system  i  have  cho- 
sen to  exist  in  isn't  flawed.  This  place  is  supposed  to  produce  a 
liberally  educated,  socially  responsible  individual,  who  is  well  in- 
formed and  open-minded.  Well,  since  i  have  arrived  i  have  had 
little  time  to  enjoy  reading  anything  other  then  what  is  prescribed 
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to  me.  Have  a  History  Chapter  with  a  tall  glass  of  wait-90-sec- 
onds-before-you-drink-water.  Listen  to  a  little  propaganda  before 
you  make  a  decision  for  yourself  (that  we  have  already  dictated  to 
you  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  thinking).  Sure,  you  may  use  your 
problem-solving  abilities  to  dictate  what  will  happen  next  in  His- 
tory class  or  on  this  previously  solved  Calculus  problem.  (Gives  you 
lots  of  practice  for  when  you  can  dictate  the  right  answers  for  your 
boss  when  you  are  an  adult.).  We  have  nothing  to  worry  about  in 
college,  they  have  conditioned  you  just  like  Pavlov's  dogs. 

To  test  the  very  nature  of  freedom  took  some  very  drastic 
experimental  measures  and  it  wasn't  cheap,  but  i  have  some  statisti- 
cally significant  data  for  my  research  and  i  have  escaped  the  mo- 
notony of  school  taught  science.  And  at  a  small  cost,  considering 
importance  of  my  research. 

i  went  to  breakfast  as  i  do  everyday.  The  eggs  starred  at  me 
with  their  yolken  eyes.  The  hash  browns  danced  like  maggot  in- 
fested meat,  i  chose  to  have  cereal  with  skim  milk.  As  i  entered  the 
dining  room  i  scanned  the  room  for  companions  and  ended  up 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  room  i  don't  like.  The  rule  is  if  you  get 
there  first  you  choose  where  we  are  to  sit.  i  sit  down  next  my  friend 
in  my  proper  social  position.  The  girl  i  desire  passes  me,  her  body 
wiggling  seductively,  i  imagine  straddling  her,  having  the  complete 
freedom  to  move  in  and  out  of  her.  Her  long  hair  hangs  over  my 
body:  i  can  smell  her  hair-spray  caked  on  over  her  shampoo,  i  look 
into  her  dark  eyes,  but  all  i  can  see  is  myself  reflected  on  the  lens  of 
her  eye.  i  search  for  some  meaning  within  those  shiny  lumps  of 
coal,  but  none  can  be  found.  She  rolls  over  pinning  me.  She  enve- 
lopes me,  i  can  no  longer  move,  i  take  another  bite  of  my  cereal. 

i  glance  at  my  watch  again.  Five  'til,  i  read,  i  wait  for  my 
friends  to  get  out  of  their  seats  so  i  may  do  the  same.  It  wouldn't  be 
right  if  i  got  up  first,  i  don't  know  why,  but  it  just  wouldn't  be.  As  I 
depart  from  commons  a  shiny  white  plastic  knife  calls  to  me,  and 
the  stroke  genius  for  my  experiment  comes  to  me.  I  pick  up  the 
talisman  and  stroll  to  class  the  most  confident  I  have  been  in  years; 
despite  the  schedule  and  bells  I  have  complete  freedom.  I  can  do 
whatever  I  want:  run  across  campus  screaming  or  walk  to  class  de- 
liberately, my  talisman  in  hand.  I  pass  a  garbage  can,  and  a  contra- 
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dictory  thought  crosses  my  mind.  I  stare  at  the  garbage  can  and 
then  jog  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Calculus.  I  wouldn't  want  effect  the 
experiment.  Being  late  would  disturb  the  controls. 

I  take  my  seat  in  the  front  of  the  class.  I  answer  most  of  the 
questions  my  teacher  asks.  The  smell  of  chalk  excites  me.  I  cant 
wait  to  begin  experimentation.  The  teacher  asks  what  the  derivative 
of  3x-2  is.  I  answer  incorrectly  6.  The  experiment  begins. 

The  teacher  laughs  at  me  his  teeth  glint  like  a  shark's,  I  smile 
a  little  and  think  of  my  freedom,  I  finger  the  talisman  in  my  pocket, 
the  smell  of  chalk;  I  stare  at  my  laughing  teacher  getting  (gently  out 
my  seat)  I  move  each  muscle  in  my  leg  deliberately;  I  can  feel  every 
muscle  working;  I  stand  the  blood  running  to  my  feet,  little  blots 
of  color  appear  before  my  eyes,  but  I  ignore  them  as  I  finger  the 
tool;  in  the  most  calm  rage  I  scream  diving  toward  my  teacher,  no 
one  can  stop  me,  aiming  for  his  throat  I  drive  it  threw,  the  coppery 
smell  of  his  blood  fills  my  nostrils  as  I  drive  it  into  his  neck,  blood 
sprays  all  over  me  in  and  out  I  drive  it  for  what  seems  like  hours, 
darkness  closes  around  me  as  one  of  my  classmates  knocks  me  un- 
conscious with  a  chair. 

I  stare  at  whitewalls  and  I  see  trees;  the  ceiling  is  an  open 
blue  sky.  I  have  an  infinite  amount  of  time  to  discover  who  I  am 
now.  I  don't  need  or  even  desire  the  confinement  of  physical  free- 
dom. I  am  the  happiest  I  have  ever  been.  The  experiment  continues 
with  great  success,  but  I  will  not  write  down  anything,  because  no 
one  deserves  to  know  the  answers  without  performing  their  own 
experimentation.  I  experiment  with  all  the  staff  here,  that's  why  I 
am  not  allowed  to  have  sharp  objects,  they  make  me  write  my  jour- 
nal with  a  crayon.  I  don't  mind  much  though.  I  always  enjoyed 
coloring  with  the  old  lady.  I  do  miss  grass  and  trees,  but  I  can  imag- 
ine them.  They  really  can't  take  any  freedom  from  me  at  all.  The 
events  that  brought  me  here  roll  through  my  head  again. 

I  looked  at  the  knife,  purposely  tracing  the  edges  of  its  form 
with  my  fingers  deciding  what  I  would  do  with  this  tool  as  I  paused 
before  class. 
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The  serrated  blade  of  the  plastic  knife  grinded  against  his 
fingernails  pleasantly  as  he  moved  it  between  his  fingers.  For  a 
second  a  strange  thought  crossed  his  mind;  he  laughed  at  the  way 
his  mind  could  wander.  Laying  the  knife  in  the  trash  can  he  walked 
on  to  class  without  looking  back. 


James  P.  Mills 
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"More  freckles  sprouted  today..." 


More  freckles  sprouted  today.  They  spatter  my  nose,  sprawl 
under  my  eyes.  It's  like  a  rash:  my  skin  has  a  rash.  It's  finally  out, 
my  skin,  and  it  doesn't  like  being  out.  Me,  I  think  it's  okay.  Its 
better  than  before.  Before,  people  spattered  my  eyes,  sprawled  un- 
der my  nose.  People:  their  pores,  their  sagas.  The  bits  of  meatloaf 
stuck  in  their  teeth,  the  sticky  ketchup  in  their  beards.  "Do  you 
hear  me?"  they'd  say,  their  mouths  so  close  to  mine.  Their  breaths 
greased  my  skin. 

Yes,  I  heard  them.  Of  course  I  heard  them.  I  even  smelled 
them  —  their  rotting  teeth,  their  sweating  groins,  the  grease: 
Shepard's  pie,  or  sloppy  Joes,  whatever  they  served  that  day.  But  I 
did  not  touch  them.  They  touched  me.  No,  they  touched  my  skin. 
All  pale  and  clogged.  No  freckles  then. 

But  bruises,  yes.  I  had  bruises.  Little  bruises,  from  little 
fingers  that  poked.  Fingers,  fat  and  juicy,  like  sausages  they  spat- 
tered in  my  face  every  morning.  Fingers  that  spurted,  fingers  that 

dec  s-^  »  i  c<  i  V)    "/^  "  1 

.    Can  you  —  poke  —  near  me:     Can  you  —  poke  — 

"speak?" 

No,  I  did  not  speak.  So  the  fingers,  they  pried  my  lips. 
They  drummed  my  teeth.  Rap,  tap,  tap.  No  answer:  they  did  not 
get  in.  Nothing  got  in,  not  even  the  sausages. 

"It  is  Friday,"  they'd  say.  "It  is  Friday  and  tomorrow  is  Sat- 
urday and  yesterday  was  Thursday.  It  is  Friday,  and  your  name  is 
Del,  and  your  last  name  is  Tink.  It  is  Friday,  and  you  will  not 
speak,  and  you  will  not  eat." 

But  I  did  pee.  I  liked  to  pee.  I'd  lie  flat  on  my  bed,  and  feel 
my  bladder  fill.  Drip,  drip,  drip.  Then  I'd  bolt  up.  I'd  tiptoe  to  the 
door.  Rap,  tap,  tap.  Three  times.  Eyes  peered  in  the  slot.  I  peered 
back.  The  bolt  clicked.  The  door  heaved. 

I  wouldn't  tiptoe,  I'd  march  —  down  the  green  hall,  around 
the  green  floor.  Heel  first,  then  toe.  In  time  with  their  heels,  and 
their  toes.  They,  in  their  doctor  shoes,  shoes  that  were  squishy, 
shoes  that  squeaked.  Me,  in  no  shoes  at  all.  Heel,  toe,  heel,  toe 

Then  just  toe.  I'd  dart  ahead.  I'd  prance  and  twirl  and  spin 
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and  leap  and  go  up  and  not  come  down.  My  arms  would  float,  my 
toes  curl,  my  back  curve.  Down  the  green  hall,  around  the  green 
floor.  Around,  and  around  ...  like  before.  But  then  I'd  feel  them 
grab,  and  you  cannot  grab,  and  their  shoes  would  squeak,  and  you 
cannot  squeak.  "Del!  Del!  Del!"  they'd  yell.  And  they'd  wheeze. 
And  I'd  peer.  "You've  peed." 

I  always  peed.  Every  day.  In  the  green  hall,  on  the  green 
floor.  It  trickled  down  my  leg,  sprawled  under  the  door.  The  bath- 
room door.  The  elusive  bathroom  door. 

"Del,  Del,  Del,"  they'd  yell.  "Naughty  Dell." 

But  they  were  naughty.  They  were  all  naughty.  Naughty, 
and  rank.  Not  like  me.  me,  I  was  nice.  I  was  always  nice.  A  little 
ballerina.  But  then  I  got  big.  My  tights  pinched.  Fries,  ketchup, 
sloppy  Joes.  The  grease,  it  coated  my  mouth,  dripped  down  my 
throat.  Drip,  drip,,  drip. 

"Del,"  she'd  say,  and  her  finger  poked  my  thigh.  Now  like 
sausage,  round  and  thick.  A  sausage  sealed,  and  swelling,  in  plastic. 
Or  bulging  in  tights.  "What  is  this?" 

In,  out,  in,  out,  "I'd  breathe:  "Do  not  speak,"  she'd  say,  "And 
do  not  eat." 

But  I  ate:  meatloaf,  fries,  sloppy  Joes,  Shepard's  pie. 

Then,  one  day,  after  class:  "Del,  it  is  Friday,  and  tomorrow 
is  Saturday,  and  Saturday  is  rehearsal  day.  And  you  will  not  be  here 
on  rehearsal  day.  From  now  on  you  will  not  be  here  any  day."  With 
her  cane,  she  slapped  my  butt.  It  jiggled.  "Goodbye,"  she  said,  and 
"good  riddance." 

Good  riddance.  That's  what  I  said  to  the  doctors  when  I 
left.  The  naughty,  grimy  doctors.  I  was  going  back,  you  see,  back 
to  being  a  little  ballerina.  No  more  doctors,  or  clinics,  or  questions. 
Questions  I  did  not  answer.  I  did  not  need  to  answer:  they  already 
knew  my  name,  my  age,  my  problem.  "Your  name  is  Del,"  they 
said,  "Del  Tink.  You  are  here  because  you  will  not  eat,  and  you  will 
not  speak."  Then  they'd  ask,  "Why?"  and  "What?"  and  I  would 
not  answer.  So  none  of  their  grease  got  in.  It  just  grazed  my  skin. 

I  left  on  Friday,  their  favorite  day.  They  said  my  stay  was 
up.  I  was  like  a  rock,  they  said.  Stubborn.  Immovable.  Fixed. 
Like  a  rock.  Here,  they  said,  we  will  not  have  rocks. 
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So  you  know  what  I  said?  I  said,  "  If  I  am  a  rock,  then  you 
are  shit.  The  shit  that  covers  the  rock.  You  smothers,  and  you 
smell."  And  I  marched  out,  my  body  taut,  my  butt  lean.  "Goodbye," 
I  said,  "and  good  riddance." 

So  I  left.  And  today?  Today,  again,  is  Friday,  and  tomorrow 
is  Saturday,  and  Saturday  is  rehearsal  day.  I  will  put  on  my  tights, 
my  old  tights,  and  I  will  tiptoe,  and  prance.  And  in  rehearsal  I  will 
twirl.  The  walls,  they  will  not  be  green,  they  will  be  white.  And  no 
one  will  grab,  and  no  one  will  squeak.  No  one  will  speak. 

But  now  I  have  been  out,  out  in  the  sun,  and  I  have  freckles, 
and  you  cannot  have  freckles,  she  doesn't  like  freckles.  She  says, 
"They  look  like  a  rash."  That's  me:  a  rock  with  a  rash.  Like  con- 
crete. Now  I  sit  on  concrete.  I  sit,  grate  my  fingers,  and  wait  to  pee. 


Margaret  Welles 
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Why  Not  to  Eat  at  McDonald's 


Arthur  was  a  boy  in  fifth  grade.  He  was  often  teased  by  the 
other  children;  in  fact,  Arthur  was  basically  your  stereotypical  nerd. 
Even  though  he  was  eleven,  he  still  wore  velcro  shoes.  His  mother 
dressed  him  every  day,  and  she  favored  baby-blue  turtlenecks  that 
were  several  sizes  too  small.  Arthur  had  a  large  potbelly,  and  his 
peers  at  school  called  him  "No  Neck." 

Anyway,  you  can  basically  see  what  kind  of  guy  Arthur  was. 
He  was  a  shy,  introverted,  congenial  kid  who  was  tormented  by  the 
other  kids  his  age.  Every  Thursday  after  work,  his  mom  would  take 
Arthur  to  the  local  McDonald's.  Arthur,  once  he  had  arrived  at  his 
version  of  heaven  (Mickey  D's,)  liked  to  stare  up  at  the  menu  above 
the  kitchen.  Normally,  Arthur  would  buy  a  Filet-O-Fish  sandwich 
and  a  Quarter  Pounder  Value  Meal.  However,  today  McDonald's 
was  holding  a  special:  the  McRib  sandwich  for  $1.50.  Arthur 
walked  up  to  the  register.  The  two  green  pieces  of  money  fell  from 
Arthur's  grubby  paw  to  the  four-fingered  hand  of  the  McDonald's 
employee.  The  worker  screamed  "McRib;" 

Arthur  pocketed  his  change.  Arthur  grabbed  his  sandwich 
and  proceeded  to  a  table,  where  he  unwrapped  the  steaming  fast 
food.  Arthur  thought,  "Boy  this  sandwich  is  really  crunchy"  as  he 
took  bite  after  bite.  However,  on  one  mouthful  he  tasted  something 
sour.  He  picked  a  long,  thick,  almost  tail-like  thing  out  of  his  teeth. 
"Ecch!  a  hair!"  he  muttered.  He  lifted  up  the  bun  to  see  the  source 
of  the  unpleasant  taste.  And  he  screamed  when  he  saw  the  head  of 
the  rat. 


Zack  Waldman 
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Celery 


I  can't  get  the  celery  out  of  my  teeth,  and  my  sister's  written 
I  love  Jacob  Williams  all  over  my  desk,  making  me  wonder  if  I've 
got  some  sort  of  connection  to  Jacob  Williams. 

Last  night  I  slid  two  blocks  on  ice  to  Hardee's  where  I 
thought  I  could  get  the  only  thing  that  would  get  the  celery  out  of 
my  teeth,  a  vanilla  milkshake. 

"Too  bad,"  the  tattooed  Hardee's  worker  said,  "I  just  turned 
my  shake  machine  off.  .  .  How  about  some  fries?" 

"Sure,"  I  agreed  reluctantly,  and  with  a  sprinkle  of  hope 
asked,  "do  they  get  the  celery  out  of  your  teeth  ?" 

The  man  shot  me  a  puzzled  look  and  said  that  it  would  be 
two  minutes.  The  Chiefs'  game  was  beginning  to  show  up  at  home 
on  the  black  and  white  TV  that  takes  half  an  hour  to  warm  up  its 
two  channels,  not  counting  PBS.  Of  course,  behind  the  sterilized 
metal  sandwich  dispensers,  the  Hardee's  workers  were  all  eager  to 
te  All  me,  "If  I'd  kept  my  head  on  straight  like  you  should  be  doing 
now,  I  wouldn't  be  doing  this.  Now  don't  get  me  wrong,  this  isn't  a 
bad  job,  but  it's  fucking  grueling  if  you  know  what  I  mean." 

All  the  while,  they  watched  the  Chiefs'  game  while  my  fries 
became  bloated  with  grease  and  the  voices  of  Frank,  Dan,  and  Al 
calling  the  game  trickled  out  to  me,  agonizing  as  I  paced  from  ban- 
ner adorned  window  to  window  looking  at  my  new  hair  cut  in  the 
reflection  and  wondering  what  the  man  with  the  tattoo  was  think- 
ing about  me. 

After  a  sincere  thank  you  to  the  tattooed  man  for  the  fries,  I 
ran  out  the  door  and  into  the  Kansas  night  smelling  gasoline  and 
wondering  why  the  hell  did  I  have  to  be  so  sincere,  and  why  do  I 
like  the  smell  of  gasoline? 
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I  trotted  back  through  dirty  snow  and  ice,  past  a  chiroprac- 
tors office  and  under  a  stairway  on  the  backside  of  a  cheap  apart- 
ment building,  fittingly  named  Brandon  Place,  where  a  thin,  ner- 
vous looking  man  was  coming  down  into  the  cold  darkness  I  had 
already  adjusted  to.  I  wondered  if  he  thought  I'd  committed  a 
crime  and  if  that  was  why  I  was  running.  Could  I  have  stolen  a 
medium  order  of  fries  from  Hardee's?  What  would  he  think  I  pon- 
dered, if  I  slipped  on  the  stairs  I  was  prancing  up?  When  I  jerked 
my  head  back,  faintly  asking  for  an  answer,  the  slits  in  his  face 
through  which  he  saw  met  my  dilating  pupils.  It  was  only  momen- 
tarily, but  long  enough  for  me  to  want  to  ask,  "Do  you  know  who 
you're  looking  at?" 

Back  in  my  two  bedroom  duplex,  the  TV  had  warmed  up 
and  the  Chiefs  were  down  13-0.  Through  the  paper-thin  walls  my 
mother  heard  me  come  in.  "Why'd  you  buy  fries  and  not  a 
milkshake?  That  was  the  last  dollar  in  the  house." 

"Mom,"  I  began,  "There's  just  no  use  in  trying  to  get  the 
celery  out  of  your  teeth." 


Noah  Kaye 
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Spenc  Fungy s  Taut  Chinos 


Everyone  knew  that  Spenc's  slacks  were  incredibly  tight.  It 
wasnt  subtle.  It  was  clear  to  everyone.  The  kid  had  always  worn 
outrageously  snug  pants.  So  taut  that  they  were  difficult  to  take  off 
at  night.  And  it  was  even  more  difficult  for  poor  Spenc  to  walk 
properly  or  perform  in  any  athletic  contests.  But  nonetheless  the 
boy  wore  the  slacks  that  clenched  his  legs.  Tight  as  could  be  they 
were.  He  dug  them.  So  he  wore  them  for  fourteen  years.  Fourteen 
years  of  pants  so  tight  that  he  had  to  get  up  45  minutes  early  and  oil 
his  legs  with  vaseline  in  order  to  get  them  on.  Pants  so  tight  he  had 
to  hang  himself  from  the  ceiling  by  his  pant  leg-cuffs  at  the  end  of 
the  day  using  a  special  chin  up  bar-like  apparatus  so  that  he  could 
use  gravity  to  help  him  out  of  them.  Pants  so  tight  that  Spenc  couldn't 
stand  for  periods  of  time  longer  than  1 5  minutes  without  collaps- 
ing from  lack  of  circulation.  Pants  SO  tight,  that  when  Spenc  was  5 
years  old  when  he  found  a  quarter  on  the  playground  at  recess  in 
school  and  tried  to  pick  it  up  he  collapsed  because  his  pants  didnt 
bend  at  the  knee.  When  this  happened  he,  like  any  normal  kid, 
panicked  and  started  flailing  his  limbs  around.. his  dukes  of  hazard 
swinging  wildly,  plugging  anyone  nearby.  The  school  nurse  and  prin- 
cipal showed  up  along  with  the  ambulance  because  everyone  thought 
hed  just  thrown  some  kind  of  epileptic  seizure.  They  made  a  big 
production  out  of  it  and  so  needless  to  say,  when  they  found  out  the 
kid  was  fine  and  it  was  all  because  his  pants  were  tighter  than  a  wet 
cats  ass  on  a  frosty  morning  people  were  let  down.  But  kids  began 
to  get  cruel.  After  realizing  that  Spenc  couldnt  really  move  around 
all  that  well,  they  would  just  walk  over  to  him  and  tap  him  just  to 
watch  him  tip  over.  It  would  be  a  big  hilarious  spectacle  to  the  kids. 
He  was  known  as  that  guy  with  tight-assed  pants  around  town.  As 
he  got  older,  it  got  worse.  Names,  maple  syrup-filled  balloons  di- 
rected at  Spenc,  the  whole  shabang.  People  continued  their  little 
tipping  game  too.  But  it  got  increasingly  worse;  kids  would  tip  him 
off  the  stage  and  the  balconies  and  down  flights  of  stairs.  Most  agree 
that  the  worst  incident  was  when  oF  Spenc  took  a  spill  due  to  his 
pants-induced  lack  of  motor  skills  off  the  stage  in  the  school  play. 
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Someone  tapped  him  and  he  just  couldnt  move  his  legs  so  he  went 
right  off,  head  first.  He  took  some  scenery  with  him  and  took  out 
the  entire  percussion  section  in  the  orchestra  pit.  The  music  stopped, 
the  play  stopped,  everything  stopped.  Spencs  bodily  functions 
stopped  too  for  a  while.  It  was  embarrasing.  But  it  didn't  keep  the 
boy  from  donning  painfully  snug  slacks.  Fourteen  years  went  by. 
Spenc  Fungy  was  1 7  years  old  now.  His  face  scarred  and  his  melon 
deformed.  He  still  wore  taut  britches.  Damn  taut.  He  thought  that 
would  be  the  way  it  stayed.  Everyone  did.  "Ol  Spenc"  they  said. 
"Thats  the  guy  with  tight  slacks.... Yep,  he'll  never  stop  wearing  those 
god-damned  pants  so  tight  huh?!  No  siree!"  People  loved  it... But 
then  came  an  incident  that  changed  all  that  for  good.  The  well  inci- 
dent. 

A  little  background  info:  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  cold 
water  shrinks  cotton.  Chinos  are  made  from  cotton.  Spenc  Fungy 
wore  chinos.  Those  were  his  leg  coverings  of  choice.  O.K.  back  to 
the  whole  story...  Spenc,  being  Ornish  needed  water  but  his  family 
had  no  plumbing,  just  a  well  and  an  outhouse.  Spenc  never  had  to 
go  to  the  well  cause  everyone  in  his  family,  Fern,  Okwy,  Wes,  they 
all  knew  that  he'd  be  at  risk  to  fall  in  the  well.  Well,  his  family  left 
one  afternoon  and  left  Spenc  alone  in  the  house.  He  made  a  pizza  to 
eat  but  spilled  sauce  on  his  favorite  pair  of  chinos!  ALACK!!!  He 
had  to  get  it  off,  but  there  was  no  water  except  in  the  well!!!!!! 

Spenc  began  to  teeter  a  little  as  he  leaned  over  to  get  some 
water  and  then  a  gust  of  wind  pushed  him  right  into  the  well.  It  was 
horrible.  He  was  unconcious  and  his  cotton  pants  were  shrinking 
on  his  already  deformed  legs.  There  was  no  circulation  anymore  at 
all,  there  was  nothing.  His  pants  were  airtight  and  shrinking  in  the 
cold  water  from  the  well. 

His  mother  came  and  immidiately  checked  the  well.  She 
feared  the  worst  and  sure  enough,  the  worst  possible  situation  was 
right  before  her  eyes.  She  had  Okwy  call  the  police.  It  took  a  little 
while  for  them  to  get  there,  And  when  they  did,  the  whole  town 
followed.  All  folks  needed  to  hear  was  "that  kid  with  the  pants  fell 
in  the  well."  and  they'd  come.  So  they  did.  No-one  knew  what  to 
do.  They  got  the  kid  out  of  the  well,  drenched  and  mangled.  The 
kid  would  die  if  his  pants  weren't  removed!  But  HOW!  "How  the 
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fuck  we  gonna  get  these  damn  things  undone?"  Said  Seeve.  There 
was  only  one  alternative.  The  jaws  of  life  were  brought  in  and  after 
a  while  the  pants  began  to  budge,  they  bended  and  started  to  re- 
spond to  the  pressure  of  the  mighty  jaws.  Finally  they  ripped  and 
the  boy  was  revived.  He  wore  no  pants.  Not  even  underwear.  The 
pants  were  too  tight  in  the  first  place  to  put  underwear  underneath 
them.  The  whole  town  watched  in  silence.  It  was  yet  another 
embarrasing  moment  for  the  now  half  nude  Spenc.  Anyway,  the 
pants  were  gone,  stained  with  tomato  sauce  and  shredded  from  the 
powerful  jaws.  So  there  was  nothing  left  to  give  Spenc  to  wear  ex- 
cept a  towel.  Spenc  was  too  embarasses  to  show  his  blue  and  de- 
formed legs,  weak  from  years  of  circulation  problems  in  public  and 
accepted  the  towel  reluctantly.  After  a  little  while,  Spenc  began  to 
dig  the  towel.  He  liked  the  way  it  felt  on  him.  And  so,  never  again 
did  Spenc  don  another  pair  of  tight  pants.  In  fact  the  boy  never 
wore  pants  at  all.  He  was  a  kilt  man  from  that  point  on.. he  dug  the 
way  the  kilts  felt  on  his  sensitive  legs.  He  became  known  as  Spenc 
Fungy,  that  Amish  son  of  a  bitch  that  wore  kilts.  He  dug  em... so  he 
wore  them. 


Alex  Moore 
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Nice  to  Meet  You 


I  opened  the  door  that  broke  the  room  in  two 
and  sat  down  —  squish  —  in  the  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  rug. 

I  took  the  tea  and  bobbed  the  bag  and  smiled  gently  to 

the  face. 
There  was  no  face  though, 
for  he  was  fiddling  with  a  record. 
And  the  music  scratched  on  and  volume  adjusted 
and  we  were  both  surprised  — 
although  we  knew  it  was  coming. 
And  so:  "When'd  you  move  in?"  arose, 
although  we  both  knew  it  was  just  last  Tuesday. 
And  throats  cleared  and  questions  answered  and 
I  looked  back  to  the  door  that  led  me  to  my  room. 

I  saw  my  coffee  pot  and  the  yellow  glow  of  the  light 

and  saw  my  walls  which  called  me  home. 

I  saw  a  glimpse  of  my  Picasso  beloved  and 

pushed  up  on  knuckles  —  pink  —  to  go  on  back 

and  thank  him  for  the  tea,  unfinished 

and  for  the  hospitality 

and  for  showing  me  the  rest  of  my  room. 

And  I  saw  his  walls  leading  right  to  my  door  and 

there  hanging 

saw  my  Picasso  beloved 

and  so  fell  back  quietly  to  the  seat.  I 

had  a  sip  of  tea  —  too  hot  —  and  smiled  to  the  face. 

"We  have  the  same  Picasso,"  he  said. 

And  I  said:  "Yes,  we  do." 

And  he  noticed  how  they  matched  right  up 

when  you  looked  at  the  angle  from  where  he  stood. 

And  so  —  because  Picasso  is  indeed  my  beloved  — 

I  got  to  my  feet  and  moved. 
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I  stood  up  and  brought  my  tea  and  I  walked. 
I  walked  and  walked  and  I  walked  until  I  stood  by  his 
side. 

My  arm  brushed  just  barely  by  his 

and  the  flannel  moved  to  face  a  different  fuzzy  direction 

and  we  looked  up  to  the  wall. 

So  there  we  stood,  with  the  Picassos  matching  up  just 
perfecdy, 

the  door  open  and  the  record  scratching  still. 

And  we  both  bobbed  our  teabags  every  now  and  then 

and  hummed  between  the  sips. 

And  the  tea  was  now  the  perfect  temperature 

and  the  music  just  loud  enough. 

And  so  we  stood  and  smiled 

and  said  to  each  other:  "Nice  to  meet  you." 

And  indeed  it  was. 


Kelly  Sherman 
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The  Piners 


the  piners 
pine  away, 
preferably 

ahead  of  the  piner  pack 
at  post  calculus 
and  pre-modern  classics 
and  later 

lawn  mowing  machines. 

Well  ahead 

I've  split  the  piner 

pole 

and  paid  the  half-piner 
price 
worrying 
regretting 

fretting  being 

left  behind, 
(the  piners 
greatest  hell)- 
a  hand  placed 
in  every  PC 
picking  away  at 
the  orthodontists 

and  their  cook  book  contemplating 

wives, 

all  the  proof  readers, 

all  the  court  room  recorders, 

all  the  comma-counting  knights 

kneaded  far  down 

in  their  arcane 

consistencies 

cursing  wasted 

time,  and  excess 
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sleep 

demanding  more 
legislation, 
more  type-fonts 
more  emphasis  upon 
ancient  history, 
are  still 
up  one 
on  all 

the  rapists,  the  killers 

the  mad  men,  the  arsonists 

and  most  of  the  creative  types, 

too. 


Sam  Resnikoff 
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August  28,  1963 


Winston  Riley  exited  the  Manhattan  -  bound  A  train.  His 
lungs  were  automatically  saturated  with  the  thick,  humid  air  of  the 
New  York  City  subway.  An  irritating  roar  followed  by  a  light  ap- 
pearing on  the  tracks  signaled  the  arrival  of  a  train  on  the  other  side 
of  the  platform.  "This  is  34th  street  Penn  Station,  switch  to  the  1 , 
2,3,  9,  E,  or  C  trains,  the  LIRR  or  the  Amtrak  service",  droned  the 
mechanized  voice  of  the  conductor  over  the  loudspeaker,  "Next  stop, 
42nd  Street." 

Winston  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  platform.  A  look  of 
discombobulation  passed  over  his  short,  stocky  frame  as  commut- 
ers bustled  around  him. 

As  if  a  decision  was  confirmed,  he  started  forward,  one  trav- 
eling bag  in  each  hand,  and  commenced  climbing  the  series  of  stair- 
ways which  would  inevitably  lead  him  to  the  main  lobby  area  of 
Penn  Station. 

Winston  tried  to  hail  a  red  cap  to  carry  his  bags  to  the  eight 
A.M.  Amtrak  named  the  "Yankee  Clipper"  ;  last  stop,  Washington 
D.C.  His  attempts  were  futile.  No  red  cap  was  going  to  aid  a 
young  black  man  clad  in  a  leather  jacket  and  a  wool  hat  pulled  low 
over  his  eyes. 

"All  aboard!" 

Walking  through  the  train  towards  coach  class,  Winston 
met  the  suspicious  stairs  of  first  class  passengers.  White  men  looked 
cat  him  hatefully  and  clenched  their  jaws  while  their  wives  tight- 
ened their  grips  on  their  purses. 

At  this,  Winston  smiled.  He  was  used  to  it.  Despite  his 
intimidating  appearance  and  physique,  he  was  probably  the  gen- 
tlest person  he  knew.  Growing  up  in  New  York  City,  he  was  usually 
the  one  to  feel  the  sharp  bite  of  the  schoolyard's  chain-link  fence 
against  his  back,  the  crowd  surrounding  him  and  his  opponent, 
chanting; 
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A  fight! 
A  fight! 

A  black  and  a  white! 
If  the  black  don't  win, 
We  all  jump  in! 

About  eight  hours  later,  Winston  found  himself  in  a  cheap, 
run-down  motel  in  a  rough  neighborhood  of  Washington  D.C. 
Tomorrow  was  the  big  day.  Curses  and  voices  outside  were  raised 
to  exuberant  levels.  Sirens  were  heard  in  the  distance.  Winston 
could  barely  make  out  the  cries  of  a  newborn  infant.  He  went  to 
sleep  with  a  sadness,  because  he  knew  the  cries  of  that  child  were  to 
be  followed  by  many  more  cries  as  he  or  she  grew  up  in  an  Ameri- 
can ghetto. 

The  next  day,  he  sat  on  a  city  bus  next  to  another  black 
passenger. 

"What's  up  brother!",  said  Winston's  cheerful  neighbor. 
"I'm  cool" 

"I  assume  you  are  traveling  to  hear  the  words  of  the  great 
Doctor  King!" 

At  this  Winston  smiled  and  shook  the  hand  of  his  neighbor, 
"Right  on!" 

Later,  the  cool,  late  summer  breeze  traveled  from  the  Wash- 
ington monument  to  the  Lincoln  memorial.  The  majestic  analo- 
gies of  a  champion  of  justice  echoed  through  a  throng  of  people, 
stimulating  harsh  memories  of  racial  tension,  and  the  dire  results 
when  that  tension  is  released. 

That  day,  about  five  years  ago,  Winston  had  gotten  off  the 
city  bus  at  the  wrong  stop.  Surrounded  by  unfamiliar  streets  and 
houses,  Winston  realized  Brooklyn  was  a  much  bigger  place  than 
he  thought. 

"Should've  stayed  in  the  Bronx",  he  thought  ,  "Where  I 
knew  where  I  was  going.  Why'd  ma  have  to  move  us  ..." 

His  thoughts  were  cut  short  as  his  legs  were  kicked  out  from 
under  him.  The  back  of  his  head  hit  hard  against  the  sidewalk. 

"What  is  this",  said  someone  with  a  thick  Italian  accent. 

"Fuckin  nigger",  said  another  person. 
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Winston  tried  to  get  up,  but  was  forced  back  on  the  side- 
walk by  a  third  assailant. 

"I  say  we  boin  him!" 

A  head  with  slicked  back  hair  was  suddenly  very  close  to 
Winston's,  "Whatchou  doin'  here?" 

"C'mon,  leave  da  kid  alone..." 

"Didjou  here  me?  This  ain't  your  neighborhood  dirtbag!" 
Let  im  go... 

A  sharp  pain  was  felt  as  point-toed  shoes  were  connected 
with  Winston's  chest.  The  tuffs  turned  and  walked  away,  leaving 
Winston  to  soak  in  a  pool  of  humiliation,  wondering  how  that 
Sicilian  boy  could  refer  to  him  as  a  nigger,  when  Winston  wasn't 
much  darker  than  he  was. 

Winston  snapped  out  of  his  flashback. 

"I  have  a  dream  that  one  day,  the  state  of  Alabama,  whose 
governor's  lips  are  presently  dripping  with  the  words  of 
i  "nterposition  and  nullification,  will  be  transformed  into  a  situa- 
tion where  little  black  boys  and  girls  will  be  able  to  join  hands  with 
little  white  boys  and  girls  and  walk  together  as  sisters  and  brothers." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  Alabama  Mr.  King",  said  Win- 
ston to  himself,  "But  I  sincerely  doubt  that  will  happen." 

"I  have  a  dream  today." 

"I  wish  what  you  were  saying  could  happen  Mr.  King,  I 
really  do." 

"Let  freedom  ring,  from  the  mighty  mountains  of  New 
York.  Let  freedom  ring..." 

"Freedom",  Qthought  Winston,  "That'd  be  the  day.  When 
I  don't  get  followed  around  in  a  grocery  store  because  the  white 
owner  thinks  I'm  gonna  steal  something,  and  while  he's  looking  at 
me,  a  bunch  a  white  boys  loot  the  joint.  When  I  don't  get  stopped 
in  the  street  by  a  cop,  just  cause  I  look  like  a  trouble-maker.  When 
I  don't  get  jumped  in  Bensonhurst,  'cause  I'm  black  and  it's  a  white 
neighborhood.  That  would  be  the  day." 

How  tears  of  fury  welled  up  in  Winston's  eyes,  but  freedom 
did  ring.  It  rang  in  the  claps  and  applause  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  black  and  white,  and  Winston  suddenly,  but  reluc- 
tantly, let  go  of  all  his  hates,  fears,  and  mutual  suspicions  of  a  people 
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who  were  simply  located  on  the  flip-side  of  his  people's  coin. 

Winston  turned  and  faced  a  white  man  in  the  crowd,  "Hey 
brother,  you  got  the  time?". 

As  the  man  looked  at  his  wristwatch,  Winston  marveled  at 
the  fact  he  had  just  referred  to  a  white  man  as  "brother". 


Yaqub  Prowell 
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Thank  You  and  to  a  Prettier  Poem 


Thank  you  for  getting  me  used  to  disappointment, 
for  the  odd  jobs  that  so  gently  stir  me  awake 
Thanks  for  changing  my  views  on  green,  because 
blue  can  get  bland  as  I  know  can  do. 
Thank  you  for  when  you  tilt  your  head  and  click  your 
sweet 

tongue  against  your  teeth  and  say  "you  know"  (you  know, 

I've  always  loved  that  about  you)... 

thank  you  for  being  me, 

better  than  I  could  be  you, 

or  me,  for  that  matter. 

for  that  small  note  I  will  never  let  go  of 

Thank  you, 

thank  you. 

Thank  you,  thank  you  -  you  know  if  I  had  a  larger 

vocabulary 
you'd  get  a  prettier  poem, 

but  something  tells  me  you  aren't  searching  for  eloquence, 
when  you  breath  so  so  quietly  I  have  imagined  what 

your  chest  is  feeling 
mmm...  I  tell  myself 
Thank  you 


Erik  Jungb  acker 
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